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ENGLISH POLICY IN ASIA. 


M R. BALFOUR’S pregnant remark in the debate on the Anglo- 

French agreement, that the chief danger to the peace of the 
world lies in the relations of European Powers'to Oriental countries, 
f betrays the pre-occupation of his thoughts. No man holding a high 
j position can be indifferent to the sudden uprising of new forces which 
| threaten to unsettle the whole continent of Asia, and England is 
more particularly interested in the changes that are going on, because 
it is undoubtedly her action in contracting an alliance with Japan 
which has precipitated the war in the Far East. Ido not assume 
fora moment that Lord Lansdowne had this object in view when he 
entered into an agreement with Japan, that England should go to her 
aid if more than one European Power made war upon her; but the 
knowledge that she could reckon upon the sympathy and, in certain 
contingencies, the active co-operation of England, encouraged Japan 
to press forward her warlike preparations for attacking the Power 
j which has always been regarded as our great rival in the East. This 
| certainly is the belief held in Russia, and it finds confirmation in the 
language which prevails in English society and in most of the great 
London newspapers. The successes won by a nation which we 
already call our “ brave allies,’ though Japan is only a potential ally, 
could not be exulted over more fervently in Tokio than they are in 
London, and day after day we are assured that Russia is utterly 
corrupt and demoralised and that her doom has been sealed by the 
Island Empire of the East. A pamphlet is widely circulated, calling 
upon us to applaud Japan’s fight for freedom, though, as a matter of 
fact, she has hitherto fought only for the conquest of Korea, and the 
first article of our treaty of alliance with Japan recites that the con- 
tracting parties “mutually recognise the independence of China and 


Korea, and declare themselves to be entirely uninfluenced by any 
43 
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aggressive tendencies in either country.” Japan has shown no more 
respect for such a compact than Bismarck might have done ; onthe 
contrary, she has brought Korea completely under the domination of 
her troops and civil officers, and has reduced the Korean Emperor to 
the condition in which we kept the titular Kings of Delhi till the 
Mutiny enabled us to sweep the whole family away. So vehement 
and unreasoning is the prejudice against Russia that we quite forget 
how the Empire of the Czar was the only great state that effectually 
helped England to break the power of Napoleon, and also how we 
owe to Russia, and the immense sacrifices she gladly made of blood 
and treasure, the emancipation of Eastern Europe from the yoke of 
Islam. In these circumstances, with the full tide of public feeling 
\ Tushing furiously in favour of Japan, it requires a good deal of 
moral courage for any Englishman to put in a plea in favour ofa 
dispassionate consideration of what our Asiatic policy ought to be, 
and one is grateful to such men as Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., and Sir 
Alfred Lyall, who have not hesitated to urge as an alternative course 
that England ought to come to a better understanding with Russia. 
It is not only in the Northern Pacific that Asia has shown signs 
of a reawakening from the lethargy of ages. We have been so much 
accustomed to the predominance of European uations in the 
East, that we have come to regard as the natural course 
= of things what is only an episode. The poet has well described the 
ee seeming acquiescence of Asia in European conquest in the lines, “she 
heard the legions thunder past, and plunged in thought again.” But 
Students of the exceedingly active and in many respects remarkable 
literary revival which has taken place in British India, must be 
aware that in recent years a spirit seems to have moved upon the 
face of the waters. A completely new conception of the place and 
capabilities of India as an Asiatic Power has replaced the old 
sentiment of apathy. This change is generally associated with the 
name of Lord Curzon, but it is questionable if that statesman has 
_ done more than take note, as a man of his active imagination and 
_ comprehensive grasp of public affairs would naturally do, of the 
opportunities presented to him by the signs of the times. At all | 
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ive work of Lord Curzon, about which so many people go into 
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raptures. Most of it is purely departmental, and the tasks Lord 
Curzon set himself to do are such as fall to the lot of every Indian 
Viceroy. His career, as acute critics in India have remarked, shows 
a strange want of sympathy apparently with the poverty-stricken and 
helpless millions of the people under his rule. He has not shown 
any warm desire to grapple with the land revenue system, which 
is the central problem of British rule in India, and the evils of which 
are generally attributed by Indian civilians to the greedy money- 
lender—an explanation which is much as if bankruptcy in England 
were ascribed to the pawnbroker. The active and picturesque features 
of Indian life are far more to his taste: His arrangements about the 
frontier seem to have been modelled on Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
system. Sir Robert was a prudent Scot, and he always bore in 
mind Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s saying in “Rob Roy” about the true 
policy for pacifying the Scottish Highlands. “ What keeps the 
Highlands quiet ? It is the siller that does it.’ Sir Robert found 
that paying blackmail to the tribes to keep watch and ward for us 
was much cheaper than going to war with them, and this seems to 
have been the secret of the success of Lord Curzon’s reforms. 

The princes rather than the people of India have been the 
peculiar objects of Lord Curzon’s care. The Delhi Durbar made 


"a profound impression on his mind. The assemblage of so 


great a gathering of ruling chiefs who vowed allegiance to the 
King suggested the idea that so much wealth and power might be 
turned to permanent use, and Lord Curzon framed a policy of which 
the central principle was the grouping of all the nobles of Hindustan 
round the English people for political work which required loyalty 
and devotion. From the time of the Mutiny the native Princes had 
never been thoroughly trusted. Lord Curzon declared that he 
believed in them, formed his Imperial Cadet Corps, acted on the 
advice of a supple native courtier to offer to leading natives direct 
commissions in the Imperial army, and carried out, perhaps inten- 
tionally, Alexander's project of orientalising the ruling class of the 
Empire. In a remarkable speech he made last year in his Legis- 
lative Council, he declared that the time had come when India 
should no longer rest Supine, but with her great Anglo-Indian 
army should take a leading part in the control of the affairs 
of all Asia. Having once formed this conception, he gave 
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expression to it in his tentative efforts to break into Seista 


nby a | 


back door and to re-establish British ascendency in the Persian Gulf, 


and finally, he has given his policy full development in Tibet. 
we are witnessing now, therefore, isadeliberate plan to make 


What | 
British | 


influence supreme in southern and central Asia. This is in harmony 
with the scheme of Japan for rolling back European aggression in the 


North, and frustrating the Czar’s great effort to create an Empire | 
linked together by a trans-continental railway from Moscow to 


Pekin. It is a gigantic enterprise, and means a reversal of the 


whole | 


course of history, which for more than two thousand years has 
established the superiority of white men over Orientals, Why the 
white men, who rule India, should rejoice over this prospectisa | 
mystery to me. But the ingrained hatred of Russia seems to | 


reconcile Englishmen to anything. 


Lord Curzon has dragged the Home Government with him into 


this new policy, and it must be remembered that he has 


written against letting Russia have her own way in the North, and | 
has maintained that we were much to blame in our own interests for | 


allowing her to occupy Port Arthur. Our Foreign Secretary 
Lansdowne, who preceded Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India, 


dently of Lord Curzon’s way of thinking. It was he who, when the | 
Russian ambassador talked about our invasion of Tibet, responded - | 


with the tz quoque, “ What about Manchuria ?” Well, what 


story of Manchuria ? It was the present Prime Minister, Mt. 


Arthur Balfour, who, when he had charge of the Foreign 
vited the Russians to come down to a warm water port, -to 
id they were entitled, and the consequent occupation 


otest against Lord Salisbury’s submissive policy 


y of Lord Curzon, who then held the office of 
reign Affairs. Lord Salisbury, however, stoo 


ession of Wei-hai-wei as a counterpois 


debated in the House of Commons, & present \\ 
‘the Government, who was not the 
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Office’ 
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ur, which carried with it the conquest of Manchuria, naturally | 
followed. The matter didnot end here. A large number of Conser- | 
e members formed a league which was then-known as the China | 


, and it 


y understood at the time that this league had the per 
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office, rose below the gangway and declared it would be “an act of 
insanity ” to go to war for Port Arthur, a declaration which soon 
gained him promotion to the Treasury Bench. Whether this policy 
was right or wrong, it is obvious that a Government against which 
such a record exists cannot fairly complain now that Russia holds 
Port Arthur, or arrange with Japan to turn her out of it. 

A much more reasonable and fruitful policy is offered for our 
acceptance. If the Russiansare thrown back beyond Lake Baikal, 
there is an end of the matter; but, if they recover their position and 
consolidate their power, it is clear that they will be stronger than 
ever throughout all the vast regions of Central Asia and 
Mongolia, and that it will be necessary for England either to 
fight them for the dominion of the world, or to accept the 
situation and make friendly arrangements with them. People 
who regard Russia merely as a conquering power must be 
unaware of the immense services she has rendered to civilisation. 
Of these one of the greatest is her construction of Asiatic 
railways which reach the frontiers of Persia, Afghanistan 
and China, and which should be ranked among the principal high- 
ways of the world. On a visit I made to India in 1898 I was so 
strongly impressed with the advantages India would derive from 
connecting her own railways with the Russian system, and so 
completing, in a few short years, a real overland line without a break 
by sea from Calais to Calcutta, that on my return to England I 
sought an interview with Lord Salisbury for the purpose of trying to 
induce him to use his great influence in favour of such an enter- 
prise. Lord Salisbury expressed much sympathy with my views; 
but evidently his distrust of Russian sincerity made him doubt if it 
was possible to carry into effect the international arrangement I 
suggested. The recent convention between France and England, 
however, is an illustration that old jealousies between nations are 
dying out, and I do not despair of seeing a similar convention 
concluded with Russia. There are many welcome signs that a 
better understanding between these two great nations is warmly 
desired by the best men in both+countries. Soon after my con- 
versation with Lord Salisbury I had a long interview with Baron de 
Staal, the late Russian ambassador in London, and he made no secret 
of his opinion that the co-operation of England and Russia in a 
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great international work would give the best guarantee we could 
desire for the advancement of ‘civilisation and the peace of if 
world. “Tam sure,” he added, “ that all the leading statesmen a 
London and St. Petersburg advocate the view which 1 have ex = 
ed to you, but we have Jingoes in our country as you hae a 
yours, and these are the people who do all the mischief,” It will be 
the business of the Liberal party to see that the wings of th 
Jingoes are cli pped. ; 


i J.M. MACLEAN. 
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THE VEDANTA AND ITS HEGELIAN CRITICS. 


(Concluded from our last number.) 
T is only when we come to the rigorous monism of Advaitins like 
Shankar that the objections noted above have an apparent 
relevancy, though even here they have no validity, except at a stage 
which the philosophers of the West of the present age may well 


‘ignore, as they are confessedly either unwilling to acknowledge its 


possibility or unable to appreciate its truth. 

Shankar, like Ramanuj, appealed to the same scriptural authority, 
but his view of the Vedanta as taught in the Upanishads is as 
follows :—* 

Whatever is, is in reality One. There truly exists one Universal 
Being, called Brahma or Paramatman, the Highest Self . . . Itis 
pure Thought and Being—Intelligence or Thought is not its attribute, 
but constitutes its essence; it is not a thinking Being but Thought 
itself... . Associated with Its own power called Maya or Avidya, 
it is the cause of the universe that we see. Brahma alone being the 
teal Sat, all else apart from it is Asa¢ or unreal. This power, Maya, 
is neither Saf nor Asat—not Sat because Brahma alone is Sat; not 
Asat in the strict sense of the term, for it is the cause of the world. 
In the presence of Brahma which is All-Intelligence, Maya modifies 
itself by a progressive evolution into all the individual existences 
(Bheda) distinguished by special names and forms (Wam Rupa) of 
which the world consists ; from it there spring in due succession the 
different material elements and the whole bodily apparatus belonging 
to sentient beings. In all these individual forms of existence, the 
invisible Brahma is ever present ; but owing to the particular acci- 


* The account I have given here is largely taken from Professor Thibaut’s introduc- 
tion with occasional changes in the language rendered necessary fora clear statement of 


Shankar’s own utterances. : 
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dents or adjuncts into which Maya, the inseparable power of Brahma, | 
has specialised itself, it appears to be broken up—it is broken up, as i 
it were—into a multiplicity of intellectual or sentient principles, | 


(Jiva or personal souls). What is real (eternal) in each Jiva js | 


only the universal Brahma itself : but the individual Jiva, instead of 
recognising itself to be Brahma, blindly identifies itself with these 
accidents or adjuncts (wpadhis), viz., the body and the sense-organs, 
and looks for its true Self there; so long as it has not discovered 
its true Self and clings itself to the sense-organs and the external 
$ objects of sense perception, it is subject to a succession of embodied 
Pe existences; at each cycle (Kalpa) these individual souls lie tn Brahma 


Se ee 


‘in deep slumber as it were’ ;if the consequences of their former deeds . 


are not yet exhausted, they have again to enter on embodied 
existence when Brahma sends forth a new material world ; but this 
round of births and deaths ceases as soon as the truth is realised of 
the doctrine Tat tvam asi—the upadhis attached to the individual 
become extinct and it recognises its own identity with Brahma 
(see 1 Thibaut pp. XXIV-XXvii). 
This is no new view suggested by Shankar for the first time. 
It had its sanction in the Vedas (Rig Veda x. 129, 2), in the Upani- 
shads and in the Bhagwat Gita, as old as Plato at least, whose ideas 
= were developed later in what is called Neo-Platonism in a similar 
‘manner. ; 
The view enunciated by Ramanuj represents an earlier stage iN 
the development of Indian philosophic thought. The Indian Vedantin 
could not rest content with the dualism implied in that view. Like the 
leatics he perceived that there could be one and only one principle, 
timate Reality—the Sat from which both Man and Nature got 
being and in which they both live and move and find theif 
conciliation and rest, That principle is Brahma, the Absolute 
h from its very nature must be infinite and inaccessible by 
understanding of Man. It is possible to conceive that 
ahma almost as Maimonides viewed the Absolute, and 
Brahma is an Absolute Unity, every element of 
r di ference must be excluded from it ; it cannot be con- 


gi 


its body or as possessing attributes ; for | 
sence or considered as eee : 
1; as the essence of Brahma | 
Aboldisensesenge of Brabois 
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they would create a plurality of infinites, and, besides, introduce 
into its nature the “divisibility and compositeness which belong only 
to corporeal things”; as mere accidents they would only become 
so much superaddition and express nothing in the reality of the 
divine nature ; being beyond the reach of speech, any predicates 
by which we suppose ourselves to attain to a knowledge of Brahma 
are strictly an expression of our own ignorance, and the only 
strictly accurate way of describing such an incomprehensible Being 


‘would be by the negative method Weti Meti—not so, not so— 


by showing not what Brahma is, but what it is not.* 

This may perhaps appear as rarefying the idea of the Supreme 
Principle to a logical abstraction—which is simply the negation of 
the finite ; but such a view of the matter would be misleading. 
“ Thought does not construct Universals out of singulars, conceptions 
out of particulars, but begins absolutely and at once with Universals 
or general conceptions” (Ferrier’s “Greek Philosophy,” 235). As I 
shall try to show in the sequel, the conception of the Ultimate 
Reality isa metaphysical conception not reached by any process 
of logical abstraction; it is a psychological fact and represents the 
fundamental truth of all philosophy. 

If the process by which this conception was reached by the 
Vedantin was a logical abstraction, his case was not singularly excep- 
tional, Not to speak of the ancient Greek philosophers, in modern 
times, too, eminent thinkers of the 17th century are said to have 
arrived at the pure and absolute Reality by a similar process, Spinoza 
was one of them. He, too, like some of the earliest Indian and 
Greek philosophers, considered that true happiness lay not in the 
ordinary objects of human desire—in riches, honours, or the pleasures 
of appetite and sense—these he considered to be inconstant, perish- 
able and deceptive, having an ephemeral reality. And he, accord- 
ingly, endeavoured to find some true and abiding object of love— 
something in finding which he would find a perfect and eternal joy. 
By a process of introspection and (as Hegelianism would have it) by 
a process of abstraction from all determination, holding that all 


© See Shankar in B. G. XIII. 12 and Brihadaranyaka Up. II. 3-6 and compare 


J. Caird’s Spinoza p. 64, whose language I have in some measure here adopted. To assign | 


attributes to such a Being would be rather its degradation than elevation, says H. Spencer, 
First Principles, p. 109. 
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determination is negation, he discovered the Divine in Man, and that. 
he called the Most Perfect Being, Single, Infinite and All-Embrac. | 
Ing—the source and origin of the entire Universe. He is the imma. 
nent and not the transient cause of all things : all things are in God 
and move in God. | 

The God so reached was, according to Principal Caird, an “in- | 
determinate substance of which nothing can be affirmed. a| 
self-identical unity into which no distinction or difference can 
enter.” But still, says Principal Caird, “ Spinoza intended to find | 
in that principle the explanation of all things. The whole finite | 
world was to be so involved in the idea of God as to be deducible i 
from it ; he, however, adds that to achieve this result, Spinoza had | 
recourse to an illogical expedient, . . . He attempted by means | 
í of a conception to mediate between the Infinite and finite and to gain 
for the latter a legitimate derivation from the former ”—the concep- 
tion of what he terms the “ infinite modes”—a sort of connecting | 
link between the Infinite and finite. : | 

It is this philosophy for which Hegel pays Spinoza a compli- | 
ment by saying that in thus arriving at the Absolute Reality, Spinoza 
Stood on a firm rock, and the system of Ethics he built was the 
most sublime (1 Phil. Rel. 99 ; 2 ib. 48 and 49). : 

The Indian Vedánta, assuming it to be quite Spinozistic in Its 

1 character and no better, is entitled toat least this modicum of prals® 
= if to nothing more, from Hegelian philosophers, especially when MG 
a find them having a good word for other philosophers deemed guilty 
$ Ofthe like fault of false and empty abstraction. 

Herbert Spencer, for instance, is said to have arrived at his Great i 
Unknowable by a similar process of abstraction. But in discussing 
the defect of Spencer’s method, Mr. Edward Caird candidly recos- 
nises the element of truth which it contains. Rp 

It is true (he says) that the movement of thought from the B | 
the infinite is regressive and that this regression is caused by 4 a i 
ent of the negative or unreal character of the finite ore 

m which we start. Jt ts the illusiveness,* the uncertainty, the RAPT, i 
je things of time and sense, which tn the first instance at least He 
beyond them to God. It is not because ot what the finite 75, E 
) Ot what it is of that we seek refuge in the Infinite. 
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at itis the z/uson of appearance that awakens scientific enquiry to search 
C-| beneath or beyond it for that which is not to be found in it, so it is the 
as] failure of the world to supply what he at first sight expected to get from 
d it that drives man back upon God. . . . The necessity of thought to 


rise from the finite to the Infinite lies in the awakening consciousness that 
the finite in itself 7s naught, that neither the intelligence nor the will can 
finally accept it as an absolute veality. . . . Such being the case, it 
is natural that the Infinite which is reached by such a regressive process 
should, in the first instance, be defined as that in which all the limits and 
imperfections of the finite are done away, and that the purely affirmative 
l Being, the Supreme Reality, should be regarded as the negative of an 
existence which is itself negative or unreal. (I, Ed. Caird's Evol. Rel. 10. 
| Compare Shankar’s Virodhddi abhávah paramarthaté iti Mandukya ii. 
32. The Absolute is the negation of negation.) 

If this was the process used by the Indian Vedantin it must be 
borne in mind that this would be only a stage, preparatory for a posi- 
tive movement in which we contemplate the finite from the point of 
| view of the Infinite, like going up a hill and taking a survey of:the 
| regions below ; and that this higher stage means, to use Mr. Edward 
Caird’s own language, that “the Infinite itself must be conceived not 
merely as that which the finite is not, but as that which includes and 
explains it, not merely as an indeterminate background of the finite 
) but as a self-determining principle which manifests itself in dll the 
) determinations of the finite without losing its unity with itself. 
= | I have elsewhere shown, and it will be my endeavour later on to 
show in more detail, that the Indian Vedanta has taken this 
further step also, and the conception it has formed of Bramha is all 


l- 
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= | that it should be to satisfy the Hegelian test, and more. It is suf- 
| ficient heresimply to refer to B. G. xii. 13-17, which are quite in 
| point. 

| But assuming as some have done that Brahma is no more than 
J a negation of the finite, the question is, whether such a conception 


| isan empty one and, therefore, inadequate to be, so to speak, the 
| concrete basis of religious consciousness and life. If it is wrong 


E Philosophy, is it bad Theology, too ? 

me It is said that such a conception, though logically correct, is a | 
= | bare abstraction, which can have nothing concrete corresponding to | 
j that conception ; that to elevate it into a Being and endow it with 


the character of a metaphysical reality is only tantamount to per- 
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4 
sonification of an abstract principle, giving rise to a system which is ) 
a kind of poetical or imaginative Pantheism. 4 

It would have been nothing strange if to the poetic mind of the | 
Indian sages such a system was found attractive. In their religious. 
fervour,—and ascetic life, if you will,—if the abstract conception had | 
found a concrete embodiment in their imagination it might become 
efficient enough to arouse in them exactly the same sentiments ofa 
i universalising spiritual principle which in practical life is found to be 
a most ennobling ideal ; if they felt themselves completely identified 
8 with the principle involved in their conception of Brahma and 
! thought they could realise it in themselves, what more was needed 
than such a principle capable of responding to the cravings of the 
human heart ? St. Paul is said to have fully identified himself with 
the principle manifested in Christ, while refusing to “ know Christ | 
after the flesh.” | 


Í 
i 


Here is admittedly a case of abstraction of a principle, which, 


according to the Hegelian standard, is an empty one because there | 
is nothing of concrete riches in it. But it is interesting to read the 
justification of this abstract conception given by the very philoso- | 
phers who have condemned such a process in the Indian Vedanta. | 
_ Professor Pfleiderer says :— | 
True as it is that the Spiritual Christ of Pauline preaching rest 
pon an abstraction, which may appear poor in comparison with the 
alness of life in the real historical Jesus, yet it is also certain that 1t W% 
ly by this abstraction from all externalities and contingencies in its manifestatio — 
that 1 Ideal principle of the religion revealed in Jesus could be put in such cient | 
i that its truth might be made luminous and noble—as holding good ier 
Y the humanity of all peoples and all times. (1 Pficid. Lectures 156; 
p. 2, Edward Caird’s “Evolution of Religion,” 215-219). 
ir. Edward Caird again, says as follows :— wane 
Stoic, isolating himself from all the life of the family 3” 
the isolated self upon which he withdrew the principle 2 
ciety, and thus rose to a new posrtzve conception OÈ acne 
nen to men which could take the place of the old relati 


n or fel € itizens. (2 Edward Caird’s «Evolution of Reg 
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depends upon its efficacy in awakening the religious consciousness of 
man. Where an intensive feeling is aroused thereby, “it transcends, ” 
says Principal Caird, “ the limits of logic and is:capable of a richness 
and fulness of content which baffle definitions and outstrip the 
compass of the hard and fixed categories of the understanding. 


Our most exalted spiritual experiences are least capable of being 


expressed by precise scientific formula and when we attempt to 
express them, the language we use insensibly takes a negative form. 
(J. Caird’s “Philosophy,” 24-25.) ; 

The richness of an abstract conception thus depends very much 
on the capacity of the mind to grasp it and so to realise it in 
practical life as to give it, so to speak, a concrete form. All ideals 
are illustrations of this truth. 

But what false or empty abstraction is involved in our concep- 
tion of Brahma? Is the theory of knowledge by which modern 
philosophy in Europe tests these questions itself correct ? Professor 
Ferrier and even Professor Veitch tell us that it is not, and requires 
correction ; it takes no note at the outset of what man as a fact does 
know ; it ignores the fact that “the laws of our knowing the object 
in time and space are not necessarily the laws of our knowing all 
objects” (Veitch, p. 3); it takes no note of the fact that all important 
and primitive truths are known to Reason not by any syllogistic 


' process. The cogito ergo sum, for instance, of Descartes, is not a 


syllogism but an enthymeme. Without an exhaustive study of 
psychology, without fully realising what actually is involved in the 
conception of thought, it boldly ventures to stigmatise psychological 
and metaphysical facts as unthinkable fictions, empty abstractions, 
devoid of content &c., &c., when these facts are found to be in- 
consistent with that theory. ‘The truth is that the gulf supposed to 
exist between Being and Knowing is at once bridged by the prin- 
ciple known to the ancients long before Descartes enunciated it as 
cogito ergo sum. Knowing and Being are “ fused in one intellectual 
comprehension,” the subject and object becoming “ implicative.” 

If the Vedantin recognises in the Brahma Absolute Existence 
and Absolute Intelligence (Sat Chit), the Absolute Saé to which all 
existences are referrible, the Absolute ‘Knowledge which considers 
things in their eternal and infinite connection with itself and never 
apart from it, the true principles of all being and all knowledge here 
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flow into one. And there is no empty abstraction in such a case. 
with which the Brahma of the Vedanta is charged. i 
Assuming that in reaching our conception of Brahma there is 
involved a process of negation and abstraction, this negation would 
be only a partial one. In the very process of negation the affirma-. 
tion is implied as its correlate, and vice versa; besides, what is 
negated is, in fact, not the reality of the world we see, but the 
isolated and independent substantiality which in our unenlightened | 
condition we are apt to assign to the finite creation ; the positive | 
unchanging element in it, viz., the Sat, is unreservedly recognised in | 
: this process of negation as its swbstrate and necessary accompaniment. 
g Our knowledge of the Absolute is either intuitive or empirical. If, 
i intuitive, it may{be abstract but not empty. (1, Hegel's “Philosophy,” | 
120-328.) It would in this view be founded on a certainty—an | 
ultimate fact from which we cannot escape. It would be a psycho- | 
logical fact. If empirical, we reach the zoumenal reality through our | 
experience of the phenomenal world, and having got at it thus and | 
recognised it as the eternal and ultimate reality, we cling to it as 
the eternal reality, Sad, not forgetting at the same time that inas- 
a much as, generally speaking, every cognition implies the synthesis 
of the Sai and Asat (the Universal ego and the particular predicate 
which is the object of the cognition for the time being), the two are 
in this sense inseparable in cognition. So that when one speaks of 
the Sat alone, there is something of the concrete attaching to that l 
conception even in its negative character of Meti Neti; it isthusnot® | 
pure and absolutely unrelated abstraction in the strictest sense of thé 
term. Though not capable of verification apart from the phenomenal 
world, itis clearly and intelligibly distinguishable from the latter. i 
The conception thus reached is not purely logical but metaphy- | 
sical, and a metaphysical abstraction can never be an empty one. 
distinguishes the eternal from the contingent, the real from the 
phenomenal, and says that except the eternal, and independent ° 
Nothing in reality exists. 
We view Brahma as Spirit becoming known to man in and by 
of its manifestations on itself as the prius of all such mani Í 
ns. In doing so we do not merely personify or hypostaty 4 
bstraction or spiritualise our impressions, as is commonly 
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e If the Brahma of the Indian Vedanta is a false and empty 
_| abstraction, the idea of the Absolute Being in the Hegelian system 
IS would be no less so. Hegel’s own utterances exposed him, according 


| to Professor Seth, to the charge of having transformed his logical 
| Absolute into a metaphysical existence by a leap, as Schelling says, 
S| across “the ugly broad ditch” which dialectic is powerless to 
| bridge. But Professor Seth Suggests a sympathetic explanation of 
_ Hegeľs meaning. That explanation is that we first go to the 
e Absolute Being as a logical abstraction and then again, as it were, 
n| come back through our experiential knowledge of actual fact to the 
ty | guasi or dependent reality of Nature, and thence back again to the 
| full reality of the Spirit.. “It is because we ourselves are Spirits, 
| that we cannot stop short of that consummation. The pure 
j | form craves, as ıt were, for its concrete realisation.” (Seth’s 
. | “ Hegelianism and Personality,” pp. 111-12.) 
Ji The truth is that if one feels the presence of the Infinite in 
| every sense perception of external objects, this Infinite can hardly be 
said to be a merely logical and therefore an empty abstraction. It 
is the discovery of a psychological fact, that man can and does find 
the Infinite behind the finite, and he is conscious of both simulta- 
| neously. “The Infinite per se, as a mere negative,” says Professor 
Max Müller, “would have had no interest for primitive man, but as 
the background, as the support, as the subject or the cause of the 
| finite in its manifestations it came in from the earliest period of 
| human thought.” (Max Müllers “ Natural Religion,” 149.) 
| The Hindu might well say with Descartes : “I ought not to 
| think that I perceive the Infinite only by the negation of the finite, 
as I perceive rest and darkness by negation of motion and light ; 
on the contrary, I clearly perceive that there is more of reality in 
Infinite substance than the finite.” 
| Dr. Ballantyne remarks that the “ empty substratum which the 
; | Vedantins are fancied to place in the room of the Supreme is pre- 
| cisely what, as a nothing, does not enter into their conception of the 
| Supreme at all.” 
| When the ancient Hindu addressed, for instance, his hymns to 
the Dawn, he did not adore a bare abstraction but something more 
and higher than the Dawn, something within or behind it which did 
not vanish ; which came again and again, day after day, and mani- 
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NE fested itself in the Dawn. It was the “visible Infinite ” reached no} 
ie by any long process of abstract reasoning. (See Max Müllers 
“ Natural Religion,” 145.) ; | 

He was not satisfied with Devas such as Prajapati or Vishvakar 
man ; the spirit of honest doubt in the further stages of his develop. | 
ment gave rise to what Professor Max Müller calls adevism, not | 
atheism, and name after name was tried to signify what was believed | 
to be higher than the concepts of Prajapati, Vishvakarman, and tried 
in vain. Each quest after this higher principle was answered by 
Neti Neti (not-so, not-so). The old gods were abandoned not because | 
the ancient Aryan believed or desired less, but because he believed 
and desired more. At last he found what he wanted and expressed 
the same by a neuter name, higher than masculine or feminine, not 
lower. He wanted “a sexless but by no means a lifeless” God. 
(Max Müller, “ Origin and Growth of Religion,” 145, 310-11, 319.) 

If this really was the process involved in the Wezi Weti of the 
Indian Vedanta, there is no room to stigmatise the idea as a bate | 
logical and empty abstraction void of all content. Every attempt 
made by the Indian Vedantin was to obtain a l 
ception and not an empty nothing. 


Indian metaphysicians may have adopted a dialectic which io | 
the Hegelian system would perhaps not be commendable, but theif 
= ideas of Brahma, God, the Soul, and the Universe were the result of 
z deliberate thought and were not accepted simply as “made and ; 

eady ” by the canon of popular conception. The Indian Vedan | 
_ the synthetic result of a long course of philosophic meditation i | 
a review of the diverse teachings of Indian schools of thought 
| by the theories of knowledge which they had enunciated. : 
nd the most important concepts which the Vedantin E 
ith their concept of Brahma were those, of Law and ori 
ring Perfect Intelligence and Wisdom. Shankar himself refe E 
ea in Manduk Upanishad I. i. 7, which is equivalent to a 4 
2, tura nihil fit per saltam. (Ferriers “ Greek Plu a 


nigher and richer con- 
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in the Hegelian mode of expression, is San a j 

self-determining spirit—of thoughti which ae : 
differences of the finite world.” W 
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world of ideas and intelligences—a Being which “has in it the 
impulse, Sphoorti, to realise itself in all the manifold individualities 
of the finite world,” either directly, as suggested by the conception 
of the Word (Logos) or Emanation, or indirectly through its own 
OP: ever inseparable power called Maya. There is thus the recognition 


no} ofa principle of “self-consciousness or of Thought which in all 
ved its determinations remains one with itself” ; “ it- embraces in its 
ied =~ concrete unity the whole inexhaustible wealth of the finite world,” 
by which it lets out and in the fulness of time draws in Kurmangáni 
ust dva at its free will, to be again let out in view of further develop- 
red | ment.“ The finite world is not lost in our Brahma, but retains its ` 
sed | individuality. Even the individual who has reached perfection and 
it realised his own identity with it is not lost; the idea is that such 
od. an one remains, so to speak, centred in his Self and is no longer 
; subject to the rounds of births and deaths; he may and generally 
he does continue his individuality for the regeneration of mankind, 
@ = maintaining his own freedom and continuing unaffected by this ever 
pt changing Samsdr. The history of the Saviours of mankind all over 
n- j the world is just this. 

Our Brahma is, accordingly, no abyss which swallows up all 
to finite beings ; it is no cave into which everything passes as into a 
it kind of eternal night ; it is no lion’s den into which all the footsteps 
of go and none lead out again. To use Professor Pfleiderer's own ex- 
id pression, ‘‘it is the positive ground which produces and maintains 
is them.” In Shankar's language, it is the “root of the Universe, and 
id these creatures— moveable and immoveable-—have their root in it; 
ti during their continuance, too, they rest in it.” It is that in which 


we live and move and have our being (Chhandogya vi. 8, 4). The 
sentiment of a Hindu that his salvation is in his own union with 
Brahma ought to be intelligible to those who are familiar with the 
Christian idea of “union with God,” “sleeping in Christ Jesus,’ 
&¢c., &c. That notion is not absurd any more than the other is. 
With the early Christian Fathers and Gnostics it bore a truer and 
grander meaning than it now does. 


VASUDEO J. KIRTIKAR. 


* Compare H. Spencer, “ First Principles,” pp. 182-8. 190. - 
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THE LATE Mr. J. N. TATA. 


Oy Thursday, the 19th of May, Mr. Jamsetji N. Tata breathed — 


his last at Nauhiem, in Germany, where he had been 
ndergoing a course of treatment fora few weeks. Early in December — 


i last his health showed signs of failing. Absolute cessation from all 


nental exertion was enjoined by his medical adviser. But this was 
easy thing in the case of Mr. Tata, especially at a time when 
most important schemes were’ ripening towards fruition. 4 

ge of climate and scenery often induces a healthy distraction of 

, and Mr. Tata was advised to try it in his case. He accordingly — 


left Bombay on the 2oth of January. He spent a few weeks in Egyph — 


hence he went to Italy and then to Austria. All the time he | 
elf in close touch with the developments of his several 
India. In Italy, the news of the death of his wife SES 
d to him, and at Vienna he learnt of the death of hS | 
ind business agent in London, Mr. Jeremiah Lyon. If Mr. 3 
felt a portent of his own coming end in these deaths, he res% 
it away from him, and almost to the last, struggle A 
inst his infirmity. When, however, just a day befor’ 
he ised that the inevitable was at hand, his fortitude E 
sert him. He had with him his eldest son and othel 
es his favourite protégé and family physician, Dr. R 
of them he gave his blessings and a few words 0 | 

of perfect self-possession. Nor were the abs 
_ Carefully methodically, he made his P rep Hl 
separation e said he felt sure that he W A 
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Thus ended a career to whose remarkable breadth, strenuousness 
and success the whole press of India, without distinction of race, 
creed and opinion, has within the last few weeks paid its merited 
tribute of praise and admiration. A short account of its beginnings 
may not be inappropriate, and, indeed, is indispensable to the correct 
understanding of its real lessons. Mr. Tata was born in 1839 at 
Naosari, one of the oldest Parsi settlements in Gujarat. Until 
recently the priestly class among the Parsis was, like the Brahmins, 
hereditarily distinct from the laymen, and Mr. Tata's family belonged 
to that class. The service of the fire-temple and the houséhold 
ritual of the Parsis of Naosari, however, did not provide a ‘sufficient 
outlet for the energies of Mr. Tata’s father, Mr. : Nusserwanji Ratanji 
Tata. He came to Bombay, the city which was to become the 
permanent home of the family. It is said of a particular place 
in one of the local fire-temples that it is much in request for newly- 
arrived priests to sleep on, as it is believed to have been the spot 
where the elder Tata first reclined on his arrival from Naosari. 
However it may be, the elder Tata soon found other avenues of 
activity. A Tower of Silence—the largest of four—anda Parsi 
Charitable School attest to his love of his native town as well as to 
the success he attaned in life. The old gentleman suffered a 
reverse of fortune during the Share crisis in the early sixties, but he 
lived long e ough to retrieve his fortunes and to see his son plant 
his first steps on the ladder of success on which he was torise so high. 

At the age of 13, young Jamsetji left his native town and set 
foot in the city with which his name will remain so closely associated 
for many years to come, That was in 1852. Three years he spent 
in a school, and, in 1855, passed on to the Elphinstone College 
where he remained for four more years. Some years ago, at an 
evening party held in honour of Dr. Fairbaim in Mr. Tata's 
house, Dr. Bhandarkar was present. The two men had 
evidently not met for many years, and after recalling the fact, 
Mr. Tata mentioned that Dr. Bhandarkar and he were at college 
together. lt must, indeed, have been a remarkable set and a remark- 
able influence that gave the country two such eminent men. Virility 
of thought, self-reliance, and a sense of public duty were evidently 
among the predominant qualities encouraged by the instruction given 
at the institution in those days. Though widely separated in the 
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efforts in the region of antiquarian research and his application of | 
their lessons to social and religious reform essentially different 
from the efforts of his fellow collegian in industrial matters, and for 
the furtherance of material progress ? 
After four years in the Elphinstone College, Mr. Tata joined, in 
1859, his father’s business, and was almost immediately sent to China. 
He remained there for four years and during that period laid the | 
foundations of the extensive commercial relations which Messrs. Tata — 
and Sons, as the firm has been known since 1871, have maintained 
with the Far East. We may be sure, however, that Mr. Tata’s atten- 
tion was not confined to the immediate concerns of his business. He 
_ had the genius of a traveller in a remarkable degree, and always kept 
his eyes and ears open. In the course of this paper, the reader will 
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4 sphere of their labours, there is a striking resemblance between the ` 
ng two men in respect of these. And, afterall, are Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
| 


eos 


| 
be given some specimens of Mr. Tata’s observant habits in his jour- \ 
neys. It would form a valuable record of shrewd observation and | 
just comment if the letters which he wrote or the diaries which he | 
kept during his visits to foreign countries were collected aud 
published, Mr. Tata returned from China in 1863 and two yeals | 
later went on his first visit to England. The object of this visit, the | 
establishment of an Indian Bere in that country, had to be given UP 
account of the failure of his father’s firm in Bombay, but the 
_ young businessman bore himself in such a manly fashion and con- 
the operations necessitated by the misfortune in such 4 
t ig orward manner, as to leave behind him, when he left | 
gland in 1867, the most favourable impressions on those with 
hom he had to deal. It may be mentioned here that throughout 
) ; Mr. Tata was strenuously loyal to those who had stood a 
this critical time. When he came back to Bombay: 
foun that iere was very little left of the fortune of the family ° ant 
x had to be done anew. In conjunction witht his 
< contracts in connection with the Abyssinian on 
nabled to place his family on a firm footing ong A 
in the career of Mr. Tata His day® 
cefor h all that he touched m 
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S industry, which has so wonderfully prospered in his hands. His 
f first attempt in this direction was to convert an oil-mill—the 
to Chinchpoogly oil-mill, which he purchased—into a spinning and 
5 weaving concern, The transformed factory was named the Alexan- 


dra Mills, was worked at a profit, and sold on advantageous terms 
1 to the late Mr. Kesavji Naik. Mr. Tata, however, did not mean to 
give up the mill industry. On the contrary, he had formed a deter- 
| mination that he should be the means of developing it more than it 
a | had been till then in this country. He resolved to study the industry 
] in England, with a view to adapting the conditions of the Lan- 
cashire system to the ‘requirements of India. He started on his 
second visit to Great Britain in 1872. 

He could not have stayed long this time, for in the next year 
we find him journeying to Palestine. He landed at Suez and 
| went to Cairo, and proceeded thence on a toilsome journey into 
| the country made famous by the life and labours of the Founder of 
E Christianity. The notes that he made during this interesting tour have 
been kindly made available to the writer, and a perusal of them 
impresses one with the many-sidedness of Mr. Tata’s intellectual 
outlook and the completeness of his intellectual equipment in a 
variety of departments. In these notes, Mr. Tata appears in the 
light of a student of antiquities, a lover of nature, a keen but 
generous judge of human nature, and an indefatigable traveller. He 
visited all the sites which have been hallowed by tradition or cele- 
brated in history in that wonderful land. His descriptions of the 
natural scenery on the way evince much literary talent. His reflec- 
tions which are interspersed here and there have a subtle flavour 
of humour bordering on irony. Once he allows himself an expres- 

sion of self-satisfaction at subscribing to a school kept by Christian 
E nuns at Jerusalem, which shows how very far the popular Indian 
! | feeling then was from the comparatively larger toleration of the pre- 
S sent day, and how far ahead Mr. Tata was of his contemporaries» 
ae “ Some bigots,” he writes, “ would have refused aid to an institution 
J established with the avowed object of spreading Christianity, but we 
f took a more cosmopolitan view and thought that education and the 
D ‘spread of knowledge under any colour was better than 
i ignorance.” This profound faith in education and the spread of 
knowledge was the keynote of much of his beneficence 
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_ culminating in the great scheme for which he has left thirty lakhs | 
of rupees. 
This visit to Palestine brings out many interesting sides of 
Mr. Tata’s character, and goes to show that he would have suc | 
ceeded in other walks of life had his lot been cast elsewhere as much | 
as he did in that which he subsequently made his own. The object | 
of the tour, to use his own words, was to visit places valued more, | 
or solely, on account of their historical and religious associations 
than their own intrinsic merits. It was a toilsome journey, involving | 
¿being on horseback from day to day, and Mr. Tata remarks with 
astonishment that his companion’s temper should be so upset by the 
absence ofa few of the comforts of everyday life. He himself kept 
an imperturbable good temper and took the hardships with the 
pleasures of the journey in an admirable spirit of equanimity. 
Rather, we should say, he made as little as possible of the hard- 
ships and as much as possible of the compensations. Here is 4 
passage taken from his notes: “ We started about TADI and 
passed through the village of Banices, which has been formed 
within the old ruins of Caezan Philippi. The old bazar, built 
in arches of massive stones, stood entire but buried in a heap 
of débris, the old gateway too, patched in different places, and its 
_ arch stood with an Arabic inscription over it, but threatening to come f 
down every moment. The people, with nature’s bounty in abund- 
ance about them, looked a wretched lot, emaciated and begrime 
dirt, the females, even the young ones, looking like ugly mg 
But the beauty of one we saw in the house of the Sheik as we pas 


i -omel! 
ade up for the ugliness of the whole lot of them. Two young e 
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And then, ina burst of chivalrous admiration a a 
/ the trouble of a visit to Palestine just to obtain >m 
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ire from this diary which shows that, 
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| 
S | where all the people in the town came to draw water. About 

| sunset we were surprised to see three young and handsome 
Ji | girls, dressed wholly in white and without veils, leave their 
| water jars and come up to our tent. On enquiring about their 
ha business, one of the young girls stepped forward and said in tolerably 
ti good English that she andher mistress, Miss Gibbons, had arrived that 
> | day from Tyre and were going the next to Hubaya, where Miss 
s | Gibbons had a school for young girls, and her mistress, seeing the 
g English flag, had sent her to enquire as to what people we were. 
| We replied to the enquiries of the little maid that we were British 
ed subjects and from India. I would have very much wished to have 


it gone and seen her, but I was too tired to leave my tent.” 
| Mr. Tata made a point of calling on the British consuls wher- 


A | ever he went, and he notes in his diary that, when he wrote his 
1. | name in the register of English visitors kept at the Consulate at 
i | Jerusalem, he searched for the names of any Parsi visitors who 
a might have preceded him. “But though I began from 1865,” he 
d l says, “I could not find a single one.” And then in parenthesis 


I j « What about Mr. and Mrs. Cama’s visit in 1869 or ’70? Our 
| repeated enquiries failed in getting any information about them.” 
l I must now leave this most interesting record which, it 
| may be hoped, will soon be published along with such other remi- 


4 niscences of Mr. Tata’s travels jas may be available. The greatest 
i | charm about it is that the recorder throughout preserves his indivi- 
et duality. There is no affectation of artificial culture. He puts down his 
i | impressions exactly as, and from the point of view from which, they 
; | strike him, and the educated Indian will find things presented to him 
w) in the light which makes them of living interest to him. 
a$ í The next event of importance in Mr. Tata's career was the 
ut l establishment of the Empress Mills at Nagpur on the 18th of 
Mi i January, 1877. During the interval he travelled all over the country 
2 for the purpose of selecting the most suitable site for their location. 
ed | The prescience of the final choice has been wonderfully borne out 
It by results. The Empress Mills have established a record in the 
a Indian mill industry, They have yielded enormous profits to the 
shareholders, but that is not all, Speaking at the opening of some 
of additions about ten years ago, Mr. Tata said that he did not claim 


to be more unselfish, more generous or more philanthropic than 
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other people, but he did claim that those mills were started 
on sound and straightforward principles. He considered the 
Gi interests of the shareholders as his own, and the welfare of his 
hy employees as the surest foundation of his prosperity. The manage- 
ment had set their face sternly against the system of the quarter- 
anna commission and he referred to a pension scheme which had 
been introduced for the work-people, who became entitled under it 
to a small increase of pay after 25 years’ service, and toa maximum 
pension of Rs. 5 a month after 30 years’ service. The success 
of the Empress Mills suggested the establishment of others in 
Pondicherry, so as to escape the import duties of the French fiscal 
system, but the idea was laid aside in favour of a mill nearer home, 
and the acquisition and working of the Swadeshi, and the efforts 
made to develop it, have shown the way to substantial improve- 
ments in the Indian mill industry. 

The story has been more than once told of the war of freights 
which Mr. Tata, in conjunction with a Japanese steamship com- | 
pany, and at a cost of about two lakhs of rupees to himself, carried | 
on against a formidable combination ofthe three leading companies 
_ which had the monopoly of the cotton trade with China and Japa? 
and used it to their own advantage irrespective of the interests of 
others more vitally concerned in it. The struggle ended in ® | 
victory to Mr. Tata and his friends—the new rate being fully 3° es | 

lower than the one which prevailed at the commencement of the 
iggle. Mr. Tata’s contribution to the success, such as it iS; at- 
in the growth of superior varieties of cotton in India, especially 
yptian, has been officially recognised. The future developmen! 
ndian Mill industry, it is recognised on all hands, depends oa 
weaving of superior kinds of cloth which require long-stap 

n not available in India. In view of the severe competition : 
m Lancashire, it is practically impossible to import Beyo S 

0 considerable scale, and Mr. Tata foresaw that E ; 
rior cotton in the country itself was the only w i 
yal 0 


; He observed the actual conditions j + aS 
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i 
| | with such success that the Superintendent of the Government Farm 
4 at Nagpur adopted his plan with results which have been 
+s encouraging. Mr. Tata himself had the idea of conducting an experi- 
| ment on a large scale in Mysore where he intended to place from 
| 500 to 1,000 acres under Egyptian cotton. The latest authoritative 
l opinion seems to be that the improvement of Indian cotton is not 
| to be looked for in the direction of acclimatising foreign varieties but 
1 in hybridisation, that is, grafting on the indigenous variety carefully 
selected specimens. 
| Mr. Tata tried hard to procure a steady supply of labour for 
| | Bombay Mills from different parts of the country to obviate the 
, inconveniences arising from the migratory habits of the class from 
s | which it is at present mainly obtained. But the success obtained 
| was not commensurate with the expenditure incurred, partly on 
| account of faulty methods of recruitment and partly of the outbreak 
; of the plague in Bombay. The experience gained should prove of 
; great value in shaping future efforts directed to that end. The system 
4 of paid apprentices in his mills is a practice with advantages so obvious 
; | that it is a wonder that it has not been more largely adopted by 
others. The silk industry, carried on afler Japanese methods, 
f has obtained a foothold in the Mysore State, and it is largely due to 
i Mr. Tata’s initiative that this has been done. 
r His building enterprises require a paragraph to themselves. 
> The great pile of buildings, known as the Taj Mahal Hotel, which 
f face the harbour, is the chief of these. Scarcely of less utility was 
me his scheme of building on a large scale in Salsette, and it is a pity that 


t | he was not able to convince Government of the restrictions placed 
by the so-called “Salsette rules” on the extension of the northern 


| 
| suburbs. He had made the beginning of an extensive settlement in 
Fee | the buildings on Khar Road, Bandora, and the last time he visited 
a © the estate, a few months before he leit tor Europe, he expressed his 
s | intention of adapting the plan of the Building Societies of England, 
i enabling the tenant to purchase his tenement in a term of years. 
A reading room, a common garden, a bazaar, were some of the 
h ahs : : ene . 
EFE additions he spoke of on that occasion. The idea of converting 
p water-power into electricity at Lanauli is so far advanced that its 
T discontinuance by his successors must be necessitated by very strong ; 


reasons of which he could have had no idea. i 
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The greatest of his industrial schemes is undoubtedly tha] 
connected with the working-up of the rich iron ore to be found 
in the Central Provinces. It is believed that there are very fey 


or 


Re aa 


yA 


ei pr 


b countries in the world where ore of such high quality is obtained, | 
T In other parts of the country, too, iron ore is to be found, but the dis- 
ae tance from which the other materials of a profitable industry have to | 
A be obtained, has been an insuperable obstacle in the way ofits 


establishment. In Chanda and elsewhere in the Central Provinces 
the iron industry had been carried on, on a small scale, by native | 
artificers for a long time. But the processes were so wasteful and, 
the quantity produced so small that the industry has been of no 
account. Government experiments with charcoal fuel had to be 
given up because of its great cost, The idea of using coal for working | 
up the iron ore originated so long ago as 1876 with the then Chief | 
Commissioner, and Mr. Ness, the mining engineer of the Warora | 
Colliery Division, is reported to have overcome the difficulties caused | 
by the poor coking qualities of the local coal, by means of a special 
adaptation of a reducing furnace invented by an American. fhe 
results obtained were so satisfactory that Mr. Ness rete 
o India with the idea of starting the industry with a Governme} 
subsidy. But the Afghan war broke out, and the Government A 
no money to spare for the enterprise, and unfortunately Mr. Ne 
‘secret seems to have died with him. Mr. Tata approached ti | 


: Z x : - ery | 
problem from another point of view. “The crucial discov 1 
which makes these immense deposits of exceptionally io l 

a 


enable to treatment,” wrote the Times of India, in aD “te | 
ng the history of the attempts made to utilise the iron and 
in the Central Provinces, “is the invention in Germany kej | 
America of processes for coking inferior coal. ‘his iS we | 

a which nave d 
inces) © 
i positi 
wrote i 


unlocks the boundless stores of mineral wealtl 
lain open to the naked eye in the Central Prov 
ta has been quick to seize it.” As regards the prese! 
scheme of an iron industry, the #roneer 


h regard 2 i 
the Cota 
small ™ 
ittle h° 


very little has been heard of late wit 
ment of a great steel industry 1n 
sation of such an enterprise is 0 
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t done. Asa matter of fact, a very large amount of preliminary work has 
i been carried out. Many difficulties, some of them anticipated and some >, 
T quite unexpected, have been met and overcome. The chief mining 
| expert employed by Mr. Tata is Mr. Charles Page Perrin, of New York, 


whose representative in this country is Mr.C. M. Weld. Mr. Weld has 
| now completed the preliminary stage of investigation ; iron has been 


y proved in practicaily inexhaustible quantities in connection with good 
t| coking coal and limestone and other essentials not too remotely situated 
s| A site has been fixed upon, and Mr. Weld is now in Bombay gathering 
ven up the materials for his final report to his chief in New York. All 
vi prospecting and boring operations have been finished, and very consider- 
10| able statistical studies of prices, costs, railway rates, etc., have been 
he prepared. Mr. Weld expects to leave Bombay this month, and he will 
ng supervise fresh and final coking tests of various Indian coals in Europe. 
ef | Mr. Perrin will similarly supervise coking tests in the United States, 
a | and it is hoped that Mr. Perrin’s final report will be in the hands of 

dA Mr. Tata’s representatives before the end of the year. 
All | The principal activities which entitle the late Mr. Tata to be 
he | regarded as an organiser of industries have been described in 
a | the last few paragraphs. In respect of all of them, it would have 
ail been noticed, it was his aim not merely to earn a dividend for 
ad himself and his shareholders, but to leave the industries them- 
3 selves in a more advanced condition than he found them in: He 
he had in him the instincts of a pioneer, and was never content 
1y | to tread on well-worn pathways of the past. We have seen how 
oe _ education, under all forms and complexions, ever appealed to his 
a | deepest feelings. It may be said that few educational projects 
m | which were brought to his notice failed to receive his support. It 
iJ was, therefore, natural that the spirit of the pioneer combined as X 
4 ; was in him with a profound faith in education and the spread of 
2 | knowledge, should eventuate in some scheme or enterprise which 
n < would take education in this country a step forward from where it 
r í stood. The memorable address delivered before the Convocation of 
jon l the Bombay University, in 1889, in which the most academic of 
n? | Indian Governors, Lord Reay, traced the main ideas of a model 
i University, gave gradual shape and definition to Mr. Tata's own 
aspiration. “ The best organised University,” Lord Reay pointed out, 
“is the University which leaves to its professors the maximum of 
time for original research, for independent criticism, for culture in 
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| 
all its ramifications. The duty of Universities is to keep intact the - 
bf highest traditions of a people by constantly raising the standard of its | 
intellectual life, by an unflinching opposition to degrading and demo. | 
ralising tendencies which weaken the fibre of nations. You must | 
enthrone on the high seats of learning all that is noble, all that is 
brilliant, all that is superior in the nations. You must give to rising | 
generations the benefit of the afflatus of the genius of a preceding 
generation and also—if it exists—of its own.’ These noble words, | 
‘this resplendent ideal, of one who is himself a recognised authority 
on University education, fell in with Mr. Tata’s own tendency of 
thought. But it was not till nearly te years later that the scheme 
of a Research University, with an endowment of thirty lakhs from 
Mr. Tata, was announced to the public. Mr. Tata was not prone to 
the rather common fault of Indians of proclaiming policies before 
ascertaining what means existed for giving effect to them. Till 1896, | 
he was handicapped by the absence of a fitting collaborator to work up 
_ the details of his great idea. In that year, however, by an accident 
j peculiar to India, the services of the one man in the country qualifie 
z for the important task by temperament, high culture, and educa- 
a tional aspiration, were liberated from the lecture rooms of â semi 
& official college at Karachi. He was sent immediately to Europ? z 
_ the purpose of studying the several systems obtaining in that - 
tinent, and of consulting educational experts as to the best pra 
rganising post-graduate studies. And when he returned, & sce 
yas formulated and announced to the public. The original 5% 
embraced almost the whole range of high education, but it W® |; 
: found that there was very little chance of giving effect to it ramsayi 
cut down to a few branches of learning. Sir William - Mel- 
sequently Colonel Clibborne and Professor Masso) > oits 
>, went over the whole ground, and reduced the sehe a 
t dimensions of an Institute teaching the higher bie 10 
es as are likely to prove immediately useful in dev 
he Institute is to be located in Bangalore, 
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ment which will remove the obstacles in the way of starting the 
Institute. 

In contemplating the features of a career which would be 
remarkable anywhere and is especially so in India, two opposing 
reflections force themselves on one’s mind. They are both associated 
with the governing power in the country. We feel how much of 
Mr. Tata’s achievements was made possible by the presence of that 
power, but we also feel how much more he might have done if that 
power were not merely present but more actively associated with the 
permanent interests of India and her teeming millions. The prime 
necessities of the masses are undoubtedly peace and security of life 
and freedom, and these the British rule has established throughout 
the land. There is no intelligent person who has a knowledge of the 
political conditions which prevailed on the eve of the British con- 
nection, but must feel profoundly grateful to the British race for 
these most precious gifts. But are these all that we may expect 
from the British people? Has the British rule finished its mission 
in India, and is there nothing more for it todo? It is impossible 
for the most robustly optimistic among us to avoid at times the feel- 
ing as of living ina vacuum from which the life-breath of all great 
aspirations has been carefully exhausted. To be officially recognised 
as a philanthropist, or even to contemplate the posthumous honour 
ofa gracious viceregal message to one’s children, may not seem to 
everybody a sufficient motive for a life of more than ordinary sacri. 
fice, self-control, or strenuousness. Mr, Tata with a munificent 
gift to the people, having to wait at the ante-chambers of official- 


dom to beg for permission and support for his truly philanthropic 


project, is not a precedent likely to stimulate the kind of public spirit 
which seeks, not for titles and honours, but simply to do good. In 
this and in other instances, it will be well for Great Britain no less 
than for India if the wise and statesmanlike principles which animated 
the noblest of our Viceroys, were borne in mind by his successors, 
“Tt seems to me, I must confess,” said the Marquis of Ripon, speak- 
ing at the Bombay University, “that it is little short of folly that 
we should throw open to increasing numbers the rich stores of West- 
ern learning ; that we should inspire them with European ideas, and 
bring them into the closest contact with English thought ; and that 
then we should, as it were, pay no heed to the growth of those 
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aspirations which we have ourselves created, and the pride of thos | 
ambitions we have ourselves called forth. To my mind one of | 
the most important, if it be also one of the most difficult, problems 
of the Indian Government in these days is how to afford such satis. | 


faction to those aspirations and to those ambitions as may render 


the men who are animated by them the hearty advocates and the | 


loyal supporters of the British Government. It is in such consi- 


derations that those who care to seek for it may find the explana- 


tion of much of the policy which I have pursued in this country,” | 
No responsible person, of course, expects Government to accept | 
educated Indians or the class of them at their own valuation. | 
It is not intended that they should encourage the paltry discontent | 


which may arise out of unsatisfied ambitions in respect of their merely 


material interests. But, undoubtedly,a man of such proved achieve- | 


ment and distinction as Mr. Tata, and an object of such obvious 
importance as the scheme of the Research University, would have 


met with quite different treatment if it had been the case ofan | 
English, American or German citizen dealing with the English, Amë | 


rican or German Government. This, of course, does not Genet | 
of | 


from the merits or intentions of the great man of whose career 

: ; : n 
wide usefulness and well-directed benevolence some idea has be 
sought to be conveyed in this article. 


K. NATARAJAN. 
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THE TRADITIONAL MYTHIC HISTORIES OF 
THE EASTERN AND WESTERN WORLD. 


PART II. 
THE MOTHER TREE. 


IRER ‘people who thus took with them in their emigrations these 
primitive year-measurements, first conceived in the equatorial 


| lands of the Indian monsoons, also retained in their new homes their 


village institutions, their seasonal dances, danced before Istar, 


| Cybele, Mylitla, Aphrodite and Venus in Assyria, Asia Minor, Greece 
| and Italy, their reverence for the village grove attached to all Asiatic, 


Greek and Roman temples built on the central village site, conse- 
crated in India to the gods of life, and also to the temples of the 
Scandinavians and the Celts. And each tribe who adored the village 
mother grove took for their ancestral parent the Mother-tree who 
became in the genealogy of each tribe the special tree which begot 
it. She became in India the universal mother (amma) tree ( marom) 
goddess Mari-amma, the only god whose image in India isalways made 
of wood, and shein her male form of Jugah-nath, the Lord of Space, 
is worshipped in the tree trunk, said in the legends of the Puri 
temples in Orissa to have been found on the-seashore by Indra and 
set up as the image of Krishna, also called Vishnu, the Village (vish) 
god. The image of the Indian tree-mother became in Greece the 
earliest images of Demeter, Deo and Aphrodite, which Pausanias tells 
us were made of ebony, that is, of the Indian ebony tree the Tendoo 
| (Diospyr os melanoxylon) which grows in abundance on the hills of 
the Malabar coast, but nowhere else on any of the coasts of the 
| Indian Ocean whence it could be brought to Greece. Consequently, 

these ebony images were made of Indian wood brought by the 


El caravans which carried Indian produce up the Euphrates valley and 
=e 
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thence by the trade route from Haran, the road to the Mediter. 
ranean coasts of Asia Minor. ! 
This tree mother was worshipped by the Dorians of Rhodes 3) 
Helene Dendrites or Helen of the oak tree, and she was in Dorian 
mythology the immortal twin sister of Pollux or Polu-deukes, the) 
much raining (deuo) twin, the Indian cloud god whose brother was 
the unsexed Kastor the god of the gnomon-pole (Stor), and these | 
twin brethren became in mythological history the stars Gemini. 
The tree mother Helene, whose name Curtias connects with Svar the | 
shining heaven, the Latin Sol the sun, and the Greek Helane a torch, 
became, as we len from Pausanius iii. 19, 11, the wife of Achilles 
Pontarches, the sun-god ruling the Black Sea (Pontos) and dwelt, 
with him in Leuke, an island in the Black Sea, opposite the mouth of : 
the Borysthenes or Dnieper. This god and his mother Thetis at 
named as supreme local gods in inscriptions at Olbia, a colony of the | 
Ionian and Carian Milesians on the Borysthenes. Helene does not 
appear as the wife of Achilles in the local inscriptions found theres 
her place being taken by Aphrodite Apatouros, that is, the plack tree) 
mother Aphrodite, the goddess of the festival of the Apaturia and of) 
the year of Demeter, and the Indian tree goddess, beginning in| | 
October-November, the Ionic month Apaturion. As the Indian w 
mother she is a fitting equivalent for Thetis and a mate for her son 
the sun-god Achilles, for Thetis is not a word formed from a Gre% 
root, but from the Phæœnician Thith, the mud, and hence Ta a 
Ee form of the great mother goddess of the South, the Akkadian si 
he Pheenician Baau, the goddess of the muddy abyss of Ne 
e Southern Hemisphere whence the mother tree grew 
ral tree of the parent circle whence human life was bor: 
her marriage with Peleus, the god of the Potter's clay 
wed herself successively into a lioness, a snake, fire aD 
e she became the mother of Achilles, meaning the young $ ast he 
) the offspring of the Indian boundary snake 8 guardins © che 
raya the cultivated land round the central village grove pin 
nt sun-god in the fire at night, that is to say) 
ight home of the sun, the “heated regions 


rorld’s heat was ernest by the tu 
> 5 i Potter 
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the sun mists, the Indian amritsa, the water of immortality, brought’ 
from heaven by the parent cloud-bird. She finally made him 
invulnerable except in his heel by dipping him in the Styx, the river 
of Thessaly which in Greek mythology symbolised the ocean river 
surrounding Olympus, the mountain where the life-giving gods 
dwelt, 

In order to understand cl early the primitive conception of the 
world, its creation, maintenance and government, which I have here 
sketched, we must first realise vividly the earliest astronomical and 
geographical pictures of the earth and the heavens which conveyed 
to it light and darkness and the rain-borne germs of life, a mental 
picture set forth in historical tales and carried by all the tribes des- 
cended from the mother tree in all their migrations. To them the 
overarching heaven above the earth’s centre, whence as from the 
parent village tree life was born, was the tent of a symbolic theatre 
in which the yearly phenomena of nature and the historic drama 
enshrined in the traditional national history was thought to be acted 
within the circle of each tribal territory consecrated by the village 
grove and its central mother tree. Thus in their mental vision the 
original mother tree and its surroundings became the mother of the 
space within the national horizon which had become their new home. 
The age in which the rulers of society first speculated on these 
problems of cosmogony was that characterised in Greek mytholo- 
gical history as the reign of Ouranos, the Indian Varuna, the heavenly 
vault in which the stars, sun, and moon revolved above Gaia, the earth, 
the Indian Gau, the village. The earth was looked on as a plain 
studded with associated village communities, and as floating as an 
island in the surrounding ocean whence the mother tree grew as the 
mid-most tree in the centre grove of the mother village. It is dis- 
tinctly spoken of in the Eleventh book of the Sumerian Epic of 
Gilgames, where it is described as the plant of immortality which 
grows covered with thorns at the bottom of the ocean. In order to 
Tecover his youth and strength as the year god of the coming year, 
he dived into the ocean to get a branch of this tree, which he | 
brought to the surface, but it was stolen from him by a serpent. 
This tree which had in the age of transmutation of ancient stories of 
the year god into Epic poetry become that submerged in the depths 


? g of the seas, was in the primitive history that which grew on the 


45 - 
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birth island of human life, and it drew its life from the water-drenched . 
mud of the underlying southern sea filled with the seed germs, : 
of life brought to it by the rain of many centuries of years. In this 3 
ocean the abyss Mother Bahu dwelt with her child, the first animal | 
offspring of the creating germs, the mother fish, the semi-human. 
dolphin, who became in India the fish which drew the year boat of, 
Manu, the time measuring lunar crescent, of which I will speak pre- į 
gently. This first-born parent of life was in the Euphratean coum) sı 
tries, the fish-god IA, the house (D) of the waters (A) who was) y 
brought by Ma, the star-ship Argo, to the port of Eridu in ttg y 
Euphratean delta, where he landed as the civiliser and organiser of S0- a 
ciety founded on Indian village institutions. In the Mediterranean oF al 
dolphin parent god was the goddess called Tirhatha Atergatis au D 
Derceto, meaning the mother of the Abyss (Tirhatha), and a N 
the primitive form in which Apollo was worshipped as the do rl 
This dolphin ruled the year measured first by the stars and r ae 
wards by the sun and moon, and she was first the fish mother a p 
year of the Star-ship Argo, and afterwards in her offspring, h 
stellation Pisces, the womb whence the first sun-god of the Zo la 
system of year measurements entered the constellation Ane a io k 
This conception of the earth, somewhat altered by the oe of theay 
i of belief which made it the egg whence life was born, 15 the ane 
Malay cosmogony, in which the earth is an oval revolving a o four A 
axis four times a year, an idea generated, as we shall see, 2 f twOas 
seasons assigned to the first solar year, succeeding the yea 
seasons of the Pleiades year and of the sun-year of t an ointm 
‘ces, The cons he 
measured, as we shall also see, by the two solstices. ata 
of this revolving egg is the world’s tree Pauh Jangg}, ID ae 
mud of the Southern Ocean produced from seed Kun, "in 
God, and brought from Heaven in the rain. It also SU z 
Mythology of the Goidelic Celts, who took with them, i purope 
"een, the year measured by the Pleiades to the far west = cloudt 
= The year god of this year was Bran, the raven, the ore to th 
bird. He in the story of the voyage of Bran was sum" om rene i 
h island of Emain by a woman who brought to ees ples ee 
Iver branch of its mother apple tree bearing tbe e j arin 
the story of Teigue, the son of Cian, are said DY oparte! sosi 
iden to supply food to all who live in the land of 
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“fl whence life was born. In this island whither Bran followed the 
thi | woman who bore the branch, this tree is described as a tree of silver 
i at the door of the court upon which the sun shines. This is the 
land of the Mag-mor, or the Great Plain, situated in the Southern 
nan Ocean, whence according to the Druids, the Fo-mari or Fo-marib, the 
t of under (fo) sea (muir) men of the south came to Ireland. This island 
pre" is inthe song of Mider the winter god of the south to Etain the 
du: shining one, the year mother, described as the land of sweet music 
wasl where no one is sorrowful or silent, and all are healthy and always 
the young. Warm streams flow through it bearing the choicest mead 
f so- and wine, and those who dwell there live on swine’s flesh and wine 
this and milk, and it-is the land whence the dead return to earth in new 
and bodies, In Rg. I. 164. 20-22 the mother tree of this land is that 
was whence all things grow and which knows no father. On it the sun 
hin- bird of day sits and eats its fruits and the raven of night guards it in 
ftel- silence. It isin Greek mythology as told by Hesiod, Pindar and 
the Homer, the land of Kronos at the ends of the earth, beside the deep 
con- eddying ocean where Peleus, Cadmus, Achilles, and all the heroes of 
iacal ancient Greece dwell on a soil which yields fruit sweet as honey 
‘thrice a year, and where the flowers on the trees and the sacred 
form mother lotus of the waters gleam with gold. It is the land of the 
f theapple tree of the,western isles of the Hesperides, whither the sun des- 
owncends each evening to its birth land, and it was from this tree that 
fow Aphrodite brought the three apples to Melanion which he dropped 
tw0as the three seasons of his new year in the race in which he beat 
ndaSA talanta, the year bird running its circular course, who was the 
point other of the earlier solar year. 
n thé Above this earth island and its central mother tree was the vault 
d byof heaven, the dwelling place of the unseen god, whence he directed 
a thethe yearly changes of the seasons, the winds, and the rains and the 
pavemovements of the stars, sun, and mcon and it was by these that the 
roperourse of the years of the agriculturalists and hunters who founded 
joudthe primitive villages was regulated. The first agricultural year was, 
2 thas we have seen, measured by the setting Pleiades and sun, and the 
B dian monsoons, but besides this year there was another primitive 
ea instituted by the Mons of Southern China and Eastern India 
“giar hich was like the monsoon year measured by a bird. It was the 
"oe! year of the sun symbolised as the sun hero, the sacred bird of the 
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Mons or Mundas which set forth at the winter solstice on its year s 
round from its starting place in the South-west to its summer goal i 4 
the North-west, its setting place at the summer solstice, whenceit s 
returned again on its second journey of thirty-six weeks to complete) t 
its yearly circle in the south-west. | t 

When the descendants of the Dravida- Munda farmers, who, E 
measured time by the years of the Pleiades and the sun-hen, reached a 


x in their emigrations Syria and Asia Minor, whither they had made | a 
; their way up the Euphrates valley, they found themselves in lat] I 
tudes where Canopus was no longer visible. They consequently] t 
adopted as the leading star of their year Orion which was worshipped | 1k 

by the hunting races they. met in these latitu des, as the star ruler of | fi 

the winds, the wild Hunter of the sun-god who was symbolised in| u 

their creed as a deer leading the herd of deer stars, headed by Alde- | t 

baran the doe, whom they looked on as Queen of the Pleiades and 1 

their attendant stars. The new year evolved by the confederacy of : 

_ the farmers of the south with the northern hunters, was one of three f 
seasons, spring, summer, and winter beginning like the Munda year 3 


of the sun-hen at winter solstice. t 
This year like the two years of the Pleiades and solstitial a R 
vas measured by five day or night weeks, and the seventy-tW0 Wa 
lotted as the year measurement were accepted as the measu” : 
e Zend ritualistic year by the Finn fire-worshippers, WHO Jone x 
e confederacy of the farmers and hunters, and inculcated the A B 
ual remembrance of this computation of the year by investing a t 
nal children of both sexes with the year girdle of seventy Te 
s when they had reached the age of fifteen years. This a 
day weeks also became the year of the Scandinavians ote 
primitive week the Fimt. Its complete history 15 io 
comparison of Indian Vedic ritual with Celtic may ty 
Imanas this year is said to be ruled by the metre oft in 
med after the goddess Brihati, meaning Spac® 4 spat! 
the goddess mother. It was consecrated to Brih? rd 
from whose realms it was brought to earth ^ mar 
‘Vishnu, the year-god, whose 36 ig 
ec crificial ground. — 
Year's Festiva 


1 
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sun-bird depicted on the latest Vedic altar, and its companion hymn 
to the Rathantara or returning year chariot was recited at the 
southern or winter wing, the two hymns together commemorating 
the seventy-two weeks of the year. Brihati became in Celtic my- 
thology the three Brigits whose name Brigita is the Celtic form of 
Brihati and who represented the three seasons of the year, one was 
a physician, the second a smith, and to the third no special functions 
are assigned in extant Celtic literature. They are the daughters of 
Dago or Dagda, the supreme god of the primitive Irish tribe called 
the Tuatha De Danann or the tribes of the goddess Danu, and Dago 
is the Celtic equivalent of the Indian god Daksha. He is the 
fifth of the Adityas or gods of the beginning, and Daksha with Aditi 
their mother begot, according to Rg. X. 72, her eight sons of whom 
the eighth was the sexless sun-god called Martanda, the dead egg. 
These eight were the seven stars of the Great Bear and the Pole Star 
god, who, as we shall see later on, ruled subsequent year reckonings. 
Daksha is the god of the showing (dak) hand, with its fingers of the 
five day weeks, which as the hand of the parent ape turned the 
stars round the Pole from his station in the branches in the world’s 


| tree. To the Celts he was the god who owned the Cauldron of 


Regeneration, which brought all those who were placed in it to life. 
This was the cauldron brought up by the giant Llassar, the blue 
(Llassar) heavens, from a lake originally the southern ocean, the 
home of the mother tree, on which the island guarded by 
Bran, the raven cloud-bird, floated. It was from this cauldron 
that the sons of the goddess were born, and they in Indian 
mythological history were the Danava born from Danu, the 
daughter of Daksha, who were the first rulers of the country. This 
goddess is the Indian form of the Akkadian goddess I-tana the 
House (1) of Tan, mother of the parent snake, the Hebrew Tannin, 
Arabic Tinnin, the offspring of the mud (tin-tan). The snake thence 
born is in the Rigveda, the Ahi Budhnya, the snake ofthe Abyss, 
the Greek Python, the inspiring snake of the oracle of Delphi. He 
is the southern parent-god whose correlative is the Aja Ekapad, the 
one-footed goat who rules the north Pole as he rules the south. 
This mud mother was the parent of the Greek Ti-tans of the Cretan 
God Tan, the first form of Zeus who was brought up in Crete 


by the Dactuloi or priests of the five fingers of the god 
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i 
; Daksha. He with Brito-martis, the virgin (martis) cypress-tre.. 
a (berut), begot the Phcenician year sun-god Adonis, the Hebrey, 
Tammuz, the Akkadian Dumuzi, the son (dumu) of life (zi), the | 
star Orion, and he, in an Akkadian hymn quoted by De 
Sayce in his Hibbert lectures for 1887, telling of his birth, is said 
to have been born from the centre treein the holy grove of, 
Eridu in the centre of the earth. Also in Indian historical mythology 
the Buddha in his first birth as the sun god, the sun physician 
was born from his mother Maya the month Magha (January: | 
February) under the central Sal tree (Shorea robusta) in the village | 
grove of Lumbini which she grasped at his birth, and he was con- l 
ceived under the mother Sal-tree of the Himalayas, on the top of 
the central mother-mountain, entering his mother’s womb. from the 
Tight side as the elephant cloud god Gan-isha the lord (isha) of the | 
Gan or village, the original cloud-bird. That this means that the 
sun-god was born from the Sal-tree is proved by the statement made | 
in the Bhadda Sala Jataka, the birth story of the Sainted Sal-tre® | 
; ccumulated traditions and inherited inspirations handed | 
aoe fee oo n numerous former births and re-creations er | 
Sal-tree, the n i aes omer ee > 2 and 
that as this aoi È ch ao ee A eae 2 alace 
onde eee - -tree he was the central pillar on T Ta 
i ae a, the reator king ruling India from Kashi ( a 
pital. That is to say, he was the worlds 


aaching to the sky from the central island-home of primitiv? 
village life. 


. 5 1 i 

a In the history of Zarathustra, the great Zend teacher, he 10 i 

a birth was Karshipta, the sun hawk, and in the ela 

a of his birth in the Dinkard 1 3 k. VII. Chap. If, 8, 4 the 

rn how the archangels, the divi db infuse 
se ne f space, 1 
of Zara Thustra int ees i 


5 
i : o the sacred Hom tree the wil ue 
x Indica) which became the Phcenician mothet : f its 

e was born from this tree when his parents parto? with 

s Sap mixed with the milk of the six cows of heav® 

» the Pleiades mother stars. His parents were his 
soe horse (aspa) of the divine spirit (purusha) ? ter 
aub, She was otherwise called Dughda the davi | 
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a name which equates her with the star Rohini (Aldebaran), Queen 
of the Pleiades, the doe who became in India, according to Rg. X. 
61, the mother of Vastos-pate the lord (pati) of the house, the house 
held by his father Prajapati (Orion) the deer. 

This myth entered India when the creed of Orion, as the deer 
sun-god, was brought thither from Asia Minor, together with the 
millets, oil seeds, and barley of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. In 
the mythological history thus conceived the central mother tree was 
the universal womb into which the creating sap, the generating 
water of the divine rain, was infused, and hence she became in the 
seeds she brought forth the mother of all life, and her most valued 
seed was the sun-god or bird, the ruler of time and of the solstitial 
year of two, and of Orion’s year of three seasons. The whole pro- 
cess which to our minds seems miraculous and impossible of belief, 
was to the worshippers of the mother-tree and the creating rain, a 
self-evident logical conclusion from the premiss that all life is generated 
by the seed brought from heaven by the rain, and infused into the 
parent tree or plant. 

The birth myth of the tree mother Brihati with her year of 
seventy-two five day weeks who became the Celtic Brigit, is re- 
peated in the Norse story of Orendel the wandering sun-god whose 
toe was the star Rigel in Orion. He set forth with seventy-two ships, 
the seventy-two weeks of his year to seek the year mother Brigit or 


- Bride, the daughter of the Dagda the Indian Daksha, father of the 


races born from the southern ocean, the Indian Danava, the Zend 
sons of Danu, the Grecian Danaoi also called the Achaioi or sons of 
the snake (Echis). The year-god of these world-wide wanderers, 
who was the original cloud-bird, became the raven god Bran of the 
Celts, the two ravens Hugin and Mugin sitting on Odin’s shoulders, 
while its star co-adjutor the ape star Canopus became the northern. 
Orion who is the Greek Odusseus, the equivalent of Orendel, the maker 
of the heavenly path, (odos) of the year god whose wife is the Queen 
of the Pleiades the weaver of the web (pene) of time, the Greek form 
of the Indian Pleiades called the Krittakas or Spinners. Each of 
the tribes or organised national units, formed by the amalgamation 
of the Indian sons of the tree with other races, adopted a special tree 
as their national mother and among these we find the Sal tree of the 
Indian Mundas, worshippers of the sun bird, the cypress of the 
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Pheenicians and fire worshippers, the pine tree of Cybele the cave | f 
(cybele) goddess of Asia Minor whose cone was made the top ofthe! , 
Thyrsos of Dionysos, the oak tree of the Greeks of Dodona and of | 3 
the Celtic Druids, and also, as we shall see,-of the Finns and American | 
Indians, the apple tree of the Greeks and Brythonic Celts, and the 
ash tree the Yggdrasil of the Edda with its three roots of which the | 
centre reaches down to Mimir’s well, the birth cauldron of the 
southern Abyss, 

The ancestors of the believers in this creed took it with them 
from their southern equatorial home, together with the ethical code, | 
social customs and village institutions which they had framed in their | 
first communal forest settlements, In the measurement of their 
_ year ruled by the Pleiades, the solstices or by Orion, they always 

remembered that the sun runs its annual course from its winter 
ome in the south to its most northern point in the summer, whence | 
eturns in the autumn to its winter resting place, and it is this | 
year which is described in the symbolic history of the Celts in the 
story of Pwyll and Arawn beginning the Welsh Mabinogion ° 
= history of the year-babe (mabyn). This tells how Pwyll meaning | 
ought, determination, prince of Dyved or heaven (dyv), was hunt- | 

ig In the forest where he met another pack of white dogs with red 
its pursuing a stag. He drove them off and set his own hounds 0? | 
quarry. Arawn, said by Professor Rhys to mean the speaker | 

] owned these hounds, was king of Annwyn or Hades, the jand of | 
: to He met Pwyll and asked him, as satisfaction for his 
ourtesy in driving away the southern e to assume his a 
slay with one blow Havgan, the summer white god of a l 
stice whom Arawn the winter sun-god had not been @ ù i 
Pwyll did as he was requested and slew Havgan fah 


e year he met Arawn on his return from the ® his 
aken Pw se 


nly 


A Sy clearly tells in symbolic language th 
Taw going as the sun born'in wint 
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| from south to north, and from north to south, having been placed in 
the Mabinogion in the south-eastern Welsh province of Dyved, and 
in the mythical land of Annwyn which was originally the anti- 


| podean island lying south of India and known only by traditional 
| memory. 


J. F. HEWITT. 
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-MAHARSHI DEVENDRA NATH AS | 
DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 


Ne in your May number introduces the patriarch of the | 
à Brahmo Somaj very briefly. This paper is meant to give 2) 


fuller description from the autobiography published by the Maharshi | 
himself not long ago. 


Diet C8 = fh FF rh ES Ae hk Om BCU 


— 


The public was long expecting the publication of this book, 
because we all knew it had been ready and written years ago. Now| 
that it has appeared it is largely read and highly valued by te 
community. The only pity is, being written in Bengali, the autobio-| 

aiy cannot be read by all India, not to say England and 
America, So much of the history of the growth of the mind 0 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore is the history of the internal an 


external growth of religious reform in India in its early day® a 
his self-descriptions cannot 


$ 
j 


ji 


akers of present-day Bengali style 
! es y enga 1 sty% 
tahmo Somaj literature. The autobiography teems with € 


beauties of conception and composition, forcible 
at possessed by few works in the vernacular. The 
- sche B Tahmo Somaj is so great that the first awake tudy 
“gion in his mind Must be a most interesting ‘fme 
= My grandmother used to be very fond 
ting—all was at her side. When be 
she was taken todie on the banks 
‘the procession. he “ 
ollection, Haridwar 
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under a tiled shed and I was with her there always, on the days 
previous to her death. I was sitting on the coarse mat near the shed 
at the Burning Ghat. It was a full-moon night, the place of crema- 
tion was near. They were singing near Didima (grandmother) 
this hymn, ‘ Will such a day ever come that uttering the name of 
Hari (God) life will leave my body?’ The singing faintly reached my 
ears, in the night wind ; at this opportune moment a strange sense ot 
the unreality of all things entered my mind. I wasas ifno longer the 
same man. A strong dislike of wealth arose. The coarse bamboo- 
mat I sat upon seemed to be my proper seat. Carpets and costly 
spreadings seemed hateful. In my mind arose a joy unfelt before 
I was eighteen years of age at the time. So long I had been immer- 


| sed in pleasure and self-indulgence, never reflected on religious 
| knowledge. What was religion, what was God ? I never inquired- 


The resigned tranquillity of that cremation ground was simple and 
natural. I could scarcely contain the joy. Language is weak in such 
cases. How can J make people understand what I felt? No proposi- 
tion of logic could produce such joy; God waits for opportunity to 


| pourit out in the heart, and I knew that at the fitness of time he 


vouchsafed it unto me.” An ordinary young man would make 
light of such experience, would soon relapse into his usual course, 


| But Devendra was no ordinary young man, It meant his conversion. 


This account of his conversion differs characteristically from other 


| notable conversions, for instance of St. Paul, of Sakya Muni, Chaita- 


nya, or St. Augustine. These great men were visited more or less 
by the agony of repentance or the desolateness of renunciation, 
while our Maharshi’s first impulse of religion was an overbearing 
impulse of inexpressible joy. But this joy was soon to be followed 
by much depression and‘sadness. He says, “It was my attempt to get 


_back the joy of the night previous to Didima’s (grandmother's) death. 


But I never got it back. -At this time the state of my mind was 
continued despondency and indifference to the world.’ He quotes 
as an apposite instance that of the classical Narada, who, when a 
boy, lived with his mother in the Asrama ofa Rishi (sage) where he 
learnt from holy men the way to the ecstatic vision of God. When 
after his mother's sudden death he betook to the forest for the 
contemplation and communion he loved, he had only a moment's 
vision of God, but it soon disappeared, and Narada heard a voice in 
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the air, “ In this life thou shalt see me no more. Those whose i 
hearts are not pure, who are not accustomed to Yoga can never i 
see me. That I once showed myself in thy heart is because 2: 
I wanted to excite thy love for me.” Devendra’s case at that time, 
was just the same. “Great grief was in my heart. All sides were full 
of darkness. The temptations of the world had ceased but the sense, 
of God was no nearer, and earthly and heavenly comfort was 
equally withdrawn. Life was dried up, the world was a graveyard, 
There was neither happiness nor peace in anything.” He thus 
laboured under a long fit of the deepest depression. Jn that sorrow) 
ful fit he gave away valuable articles of dress and furniture to anybody, b 
who asked for them ; he spent long hours in solitude, sitting on i| n 
tomb in a public garden ; he studied various English philosophica, a 
works without any apparent benefit. But this darkness of grief wai] Į 
a formative, not destructive condition of the mind. He acquire ie 
simple and natural conceptions of God and the soul’s relations with r 
God. These were all drawn almost exclusively from the facts and n 
Suggestions of external nature—sun, moon, stars, trees, & boatma, i h 
j 


g a mother's fondness for her child. Such objects showe 
either the intelligence, or the pow the infinity , 
the Godhead. 2 power, or the love, or l & 


ay k IW 
There was a isecond awakening which also came 10 mn 


pee expected way. “ When I was in this depressed state o| A 
mind,” says Devendra in his 


Upanishads 
jd is encom 


Avoid all sin and enjoy divine happiness: , 
ae > JOY lvine happ J 
ches of other men. ” “When I heard this exp atm 
I had been W“ nd 
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things, I could feel no joy in God. But when the divine voice en- 
| joined that I should renounce worldly pleasures and have my de- 
Use) light in God only, I obtained all that I craved for. I was immersed 
| injoy. This was not from the inference of my own poor intellect 
| but out of the voice of God Himself.” Now from the beginning 
Devendra hada fondness for Sanskrit learning, its authority and sanc- 
~ tion he always prized. But this was checked by a slowly grown 
| impression that the Sanskrit books contained nothing but pantheis- 
`| tic or idolatrous speculations. When, however, he unexpectedly 
| found that the Upanishads not only contained pure theistic truths, 
d] but had the power of conveying a mighty spiritual assurance anda 
né mighty spiritual comfort to the troubled heart, the whole devotion 
ica) and love of his nature was kindled, Henceforward he held to the 
wa‘, Upanishads, only in the daily progress towards his appointed goal. 
rec He brooded over, spiritualised and assimilated every word he 
nt! read in the Upanishads ; he ceaselessly recited and committed it to 
and memory. It was, as it were, the bread of his soul and the breath of 
nal) his nostrils. “ All the deepest significances were thus revealed to 
ved me,” 
ol Devendra Nath was about twenty-five years of age then, and 
{he had not known much, nor at all entered, the Brahmo Somaj 
the which Raja Ram Mohan Roy had founded some years before. He 
o| had a religious Society of his own, with a vernacular journal very 
age ably conducted. His simple religion was the outcome of the im- 
| pulse of his own fervid heart, fed by the diligent study of the 
| Vedanta under the Brahman Pundit, then the chief teacher of the 
d Brahmo Somaj, which institution was languishing under his ministry. 
| But now Devendra conceived the wish of visiting the Brahmo Somaj 
with a view to see whether and how far he could find his way to 
join it. The visit of Maharshi Devendra to the Brahmo Somaj about 
1842 proved the turning-point both of his own life and that of the 
movement itself. He came, he saw, he conquered. Hencefor- 
| ward he was not only the leader, but the absolute all of the Somaj: 
the committee was his making ; he ruled it ;the bulk of the ex- 
penses he paid ; the monthly journal he controlled. He took means 
to increase the attendance at the weekly services ; he drafted a 
form of public Divine Service, still the basis of other forms of 
Service subsequently adopted. He drew up a form of declaration 
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of faith in the first principles of the Somaj which is still in vogue. 
He compiled a great variety of texts from the Upanishads and 
recast them into purely theistic shape with the object of expound- 
ing the theology of the Brahmo Soma) as well as laying down a code 
of ethics. He discouraged idolatrous worship and ceremony of 
every kind by his personal example, which in those days cost him 
a good deal of popularity and personal pain. His activities were 
manifold ; but over them all there was an intense glow of spiritual}- 
ty, a profound faith in and love of God, a deep and genuine devoteq- 
ness to the cause of simple theistic religion. No one up to then 
exemplified these virtues in the Brahmo Somaj. This was morfe 
than half a century ago, in the early fifties. He was opposed some- 
times by hisown committee in certain essential things, both of 
belief and organisation. He was so exceedingly sensitive on sucih 
things that rather than yield on a single point, he would wash hits 
hands ofall connection with the public. His ardent principle wals 
to preserve undimmed the light of God’s face in his soul, at the costs 
of everything, if necessary. With this view he developed a tastile' 
for continuous travel and intense contemplation ; he went on long} $ 
voyages on the river Ganges, sat up in the open air for hours, 
visited the great cities of Upper India, and wound up by a hermi- 
tage inthe Himalayas which extended over two years. During allg 
__ these protracted absences, as during his activity in Calcutta, he con-; 
_ tinually refined and exalted his spiritual nature by brooding ony 
_ the texts of the Vedanta and other Hindu scriptures which. 
brought out and perfected his lofty religious instincts more and more; 
i fully. On the other hand, he reflected the light of hisown soui 
a. 0 these texts, and read into them an esoteric meaning they did not. 
oh ‘to other people. Inthe enthusiasm of his faith he combineq jl 
© different parts of different texts into new forms, thus giving thensh 
sol arity and an interpretation they did not perhaps originally 
bea To the most stgaitlaced Evangelical the Protestant Bibbie 
had no greater authority and inspiration than the Upanishads hay g 
shi Devendra. It nourished and deepened every facult ly a 
Gre. : “aly, BAY 
in his eighty-cighth year keeps every mental power aime’ at ie 
sive as ever before. To the men of the Brahmd ot Ww n 


ta few outsiders he is an object of true veneration. hes ) 
t worldly trouble, in times of dire sorrow, at th&y(; ; 
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death of the dearest relatives, in crises of sickness which repeatedly 
led him to death’s door, he has again and again shown a calmness of 
endurance and reality of trust in God rarely to be met with in this 
orany country. His princely generosity, boundless impulse, extra- 
ordinary intelligence, his unfailing goodness to his dependants and 
friends, his tireless courtesy to all who approach his bed, have in- 
vested him in'a sort of supernatural glow which affects every one. 
y He is really a great sage and a great saint. Who in these days of 
pseudo-revivalism has studied the great Hindu Scriptures so devout- 
ly and incessantly as Maharshi Devendra Nath ? Who has been so 
perfectly faithful to the national Hindu ideal and Hindu spirit ? Yet 
i: how few among our noisy reformers recognise his position and his 
services ? Is it not because he has never been an image-worshipper 
anda Hindu pantheist ? But be that as it may, other ideals and 
other studies in the Brahmo Somaj as well as outside have now 
grown; other problems of social and Spiritual life claim other 
thoughts and endeavours ; the times are new, itisa new generation. 
But the all-important fact is there, that three such men as Ram 
Mohan Roy, Devendra Nath Tagore, and Keshub Chunder Sen 
have been successively raised in three quarters of the same century ; 
it proves that the intellectual and spiritual genius of the old Aryan 
race glows undimmed in modern Hindus and indicates possibilities 
which cannot be ignored. 


ail PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, 
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POPULAR UNIVERSITIES IN PARIS. 


: ae questions have stirred up the French people under the 
third Republic more than that of popular education. After 
the principal statesmen, such as Gambetta and Jules Ferry, the 
z Nian party began, twenty-five years ago, the admirable work 
of the reorganisation of public instruction in France. It seems to 
= €very one rather absurd to give a vote to the citizen without 
= giving him at the same time the education which will enable him 
to make good use ofit. Hence, in the French democracy, the 
necessity of instruction is considered supreme by the people as well 
as by the leaders. 
= The instruction in the primary -school cannot, however, satisfy 
the ambition of many men. About 1898, a great number of 
tkmen who, after leaving school, had started on the practi- 
life of the workshops, were eager to continue their studies. 
l1 erous groups of workmen were formed with the idea of start- 
ing small clubs where they could be taught in common. They 
appealed to some professors and students belonging to the middle 
; sses, who answered most willingly. Such is the origin of those 
) pular universities which for the last five years have been 
1 talked of in France. Thus most of the Paris popular 
may be said to have originated with the working classes, 
from groups of workmen already existing. The 
“í bourgeois,” came later on as guests and co-workers. 
‘Sense, the “ U. P.,” as they are often called, are rather 
€ social settlements of England and America. How- 
lowadays are sufficiently well-informed as to what 
and to have long known institutions like 
Ho or the Chicago Commons and Hull 5 
yc nen who had visited— more than that 
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who had lived—in the social settlements, were numerous. Many 
among them asked themselves sincerely : “Cannot we do some- 
thing like that in Paris?” Those young men grouped around one of 
themselves, M. Jacques Bardoux,* and established in 1899 the “ Fon- 
dation Universitaire de Belleville,” originally destined in their mind to 
recall the Toynbee Hall, but which, through imperceptible and suce 
cessive transformations, has finally chanced to resemble more the 
classical Paris “U.P.” than its original model. It may prove 
interesting for the readers of East & West to be acquainted with 
the organisation and the tendencies of this institution, so well known 
in Paris. 

The English Social Settlement is necessarily formed of a group 
of residents who settle in the poorer wards of great cities, in order 
to exercise on the surroundings a moralising influence. The theory 
of the work is the following :— ‘ 

The most highly educated, the best trained—the higher class, in 
a word—goes towards the lower class in order to improve it by its 
contact. The conception is beautiful, generous, but more appros 
priate to an aristocratic society such as England than to a demo- 
cratic society like France. The experiment proves that in Paris 
the acclimatisation of the Social Settlement is an arduous task. 

The difficulty does not lie in the lack of enthusiasm of the 
workmen for Science. Far from it. We can say almost without 
exaggeration, that no population in the world is more desirous of 
learning than the Parisian. You will never hear science spoken of 
with more respect than in the discussions of the Popular Universities. 
It seems that the Parisian workman, enfranchised from every super- 
natural belief, has appropriated the idea, flourishing in Renan’s 
time, that science will be, some day, the ruler of the world, and the 
scholar then will be all-powerful. That love for study is a solid 
ground for the foundation of Popular Universities. The settlement 
is something different in Scope and in nature. It admits ofa certain 
work of patronage, of moral influence which the Paris workman 


could not bear without chafing like a colt that refuses to 
be trained. 


ARS aS ii. a a aa 

* M. Jacques Bardoux, the sonof the former Minister of Public Instruction, has written 
a very thoughtful study on Ruskin. He is a regular contributor to the « Joumal des 
Débats,” 
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The cause of that first obstacle is that Parisian workmen.— 
I mean those who live in the suburbs—are extremely independent, 
and their most natural feeling towards the well-to-do classes 
is a feeling of distrust. Formerly, they were under the influence, 
sometimes under the domination, of the middle class and the Catho- 
lic Church. They have gained their freedom through hard fight, 
and now they are extremely jealous of this freedom, and extremely 
distrustful of anything that might tend to narrow it. That is the 
reason why patronage is generally unpopular in Paris. The people 
are always afraid of an intrusion, either political, religious or even 
moral. 

That state of mind of our workmen obliges those who take a 
share in the Popular Universities to be extremely careful. They have 
to shun any form of political or religious propaganda. If you wish 
to exercise any political influence in France, confess it openly; in that 
case you have every liberty, France being the country par ex- 
cellence of free political discussion. The same for religious propa- 
‘ganda ; if you want to proselytise, confess it also. If you won't 
confess it, and pretend to remain neutral and try to proselytise, you 
will immediately lose your credit, and the popular confidence will 
oon desert you. 


ettlements having a “ pasteur ” (clergyman) at their head, as is 
at Chicago. The French are, of course, the purest idealists 
world, but they have a horror of being lectured, and those who 
take into account that state of mind are sure to come to 


Jl powerless on the E classe: 
2 ehance to come across 
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they belong to another social level. The Parisians are generally 
bright enough and talkative enough to make conversation as easy 
with them as with friends, often as intelligent as the “bourgeois ” 
who speaks with them. That attitude of equality is certainly the 
best. I have met Englishmen and Americans who, having to address 
the Parisian people in the Popular Universities, wanted to go in their 
best clothes, thinking that the people would feel honoured thereby. 
What a mistake! They had understood nothing of the psychology 
of the French democracy. ; 

From these brief remarks, it is easy to understand that the imi- 
tation of a Social Settlement in Paris could only be undertaken with 
great prudence. The creators of the “ Fondation Universitaire de 
Belleville ” have applied themselves to that work. 

First of all, they have tried to establish in the Belleville ward— 
one of the most populous in Paris—a group of residents. But 
originally, they wished that those residents would abstain from any 
work of charity or patronage. The resident had simply to come in 
touch as closely as possible with the people, but only as a friend 
andan equal. He wasto be the living symbol of the ideal of the 
union of the classes, the sole ideal possible in a democracy. The resi- 
dents who succeeded one another in the small rooms of Belleville 
Street were numerous, they went to the people more effectively 
than the residents of the great London Settlements, as they led the 
same life, with sincerity and poverty. Their rooms were small and 
often unhealthy, but they liked tbat life still better as it made them 
understand the hardships of the life of the poor. 

` As most of them were students, they had to work during the day- 
time. At night, faithful at their posts, they were present at the 
popular University, talking to every one, superintending the teach- 
ing, creating a bond between the various social elements present. 

For more than two years the “ Fondation” received residents ; 
then these ceased to be one of the essential mechanisms of the work, 
It was more and more difficult to get them; many young men 
thought that it was unnecessary to live at Belleville during the day, that 
it sufficed to attend regularly in the evening. They were, perhaps, 
wrong; because residents cannot mix completely with the people 
except by living among them. But considering the difficulties of 
contact of which we were speaking just now—the impossibility of 
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patronage and charity,—the decision was explicable, even practical, 
as it reserved and concentrated all activities for the night work, 
the more useful by far. It does not follow that the experiment of 
establishing residents is to be considered as having proved a total 
failure. The Belleville Popular University perhaps will try it again; 
at present it has directed its activity elsewhere. 

The Belleville University has become essentially, on the one hand i 
a Popular University, on the other, a mixed club, where the middle 
and working classes associate on a footing of perfect equality. 

The work of education is especially important and has been 
successful from its commencement. Regular courses of lectures have 
been organised on the following basis: in the beginning of every 
scholastic year, że., in the month of October, a certain number of 
readers meet under the tuition of a student or a professor, in order 
to select the subject which will be treated during the winter. When 
the subject is selected and its limits defined, the Popular Uni- 
versity assigns two or three evenings each month to the group of 
students. The Director of the group speaks on the given subject 

= in regular lectures, or appeals to his friends to take up the different 
parts. A typical course of study is, for example, the one which 
has been selected this very year : the History of the Third Republic 
from 1870 up to the present time. After the lecture, the discussion 
is opened and every. one can raise objections or put questions 
_ as he likes. Such complete liberty might appear dangerous. 
f after four years of existence the members of the University had not 
acquired the practice of calmness, seriousness and politeness to such 
tent that any real control becomes unnecessary. 
The branches of study are as numerous as the audience wish or 
ne permits. The subjects oftenest asked for are philosophy, 
lic questions, contemporary history. Artistic questions interest 
aithful hearers. Subjects relating to law are not much attended, 
dicine and hygiene always attract a full house. 
a necessary brevity of this article forbids us to speak more 
ty of the work of education undertaken by the ‘ Fondation 
Sİ e Belleville.” 
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—and it has, in fact—all the elements ofa club ; a library of 3,000 
volumes, a reading room for papers and magazines, a temperance 
bar, a fencing room and a gymnasium. The lectures do not neces- 
sarily constitute the whole occupation of the evenings, Every 
Monday regularly is devoted to Solfa classes which are well attend- 
ed. The Saturdays are filled up either by parties or by music and 
theatricals. On such days the house is full; friends are brought, 
new adherents are thus recruited, and people become better 
acquainted with each other, to the great benefit of mutual relations. 

Such a short description has not allowed us to speak in detail 
of the organisation ; however, it admits of a brief characterisation. 

First of all, we can say that the teaching has been a success ; for 
the four vears that our lecturers have been at work, numerous workmen 
have spent their evenings seriously listening to the most interesting 
problems of the time. They have been well informed, educated 
and accustomed to debate; and many a member of the so-called upper 
classes might be jealous of the remarkable resources of instruction 
that the little house of Belleville Street offers, with its staff of Pro- 
fessors and its army of students, 

The Social work does not seem to have been less fruitful ; of 
course, we cannot expect from such an undertaking the renovation 
of a whole society, The modesty of the aim was necessarily to 
restrain the action. However, the chief result has been Obtained s 
men and women belonging to different classes have become acquain- 
ted, have been drawn together and have learned to esteem one 
another. It is not generally known how ignorant the members of 
different social classes are of each other, and not to know one 
another is generally to misunderstand one another. The “ Fonda- 
tion Universitaire” has allowed many rich men to come into close 
contact with the people of Paris, to admire their intelligence, their 
intense aspiration towards the ideal, their deep love of instruction. 

— Besides, the workmen, who are too often inclined to consider 
the “bourgeois” as an enemy, have been able to see that they have 
in that class sincere and devoted friends. And thus ties have been 
formed which, as they strengthen and grow, may some day render 
the greatest service to Social Peace. 


1 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED, 
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_ HOW DID ART ORIGINATE IN THE EAST? 


( Concluded from our last number.) 


my former paper, I promised to give an account of some results 
arrived at by myself and a few colleagues in an investigation 
sto the probable genesis of art faculty in the East, so far at least 
3 this was carried on in the sphere of needlework. I must beg 
y readers to remember, in reading the following scattered notes, 
that our investigation had reference, throughout, not to the question 
how a skilled embroiderer can best produce certain desired 
ative effects, but to that other, and far more important, question, 
how needlework can best be used as an educative exercise for train- 
g, Steadying and developing the artistic faculties of a race. 
_ In order to make clear what it is that we think we have found 
ill ask my readers to form for themselves a mental picture 
ee kinds of equilibrium known to science. These are:— (1) 
quilibrium, such as that of a thin tall object standing 
n the floor. It stands while undisturbed ; but a touch 
a breath is enough to disturb it; andas soon as that hap- 
teni sto fall further and further out of the perpendicular. 
s tendency to recuperate or recover its former position. 
ndition known as that of unstable equilibrium. If the 
don the hand of a skilful conjurer, he can keep it 
‘time, inspite of slight deviations ‘from the per- 
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But there is a third condition, that of the Logan Stone, or of 
the tumbler-doll. The lightest touch, a breath of air, sets it rocking 
to and fro ; but if left alone, it ultimately settles back to the con- 
dition of equipoise. Thisis the condition of modile stable equili- 
brium. Now the nerve condition called hysteria is one of unstable 


> equilibrium ; the condition miscalled health in Europe resembles 
the first kind of stable equilibrium ; it is produced by deadening the 
c a) ensitiveness to influences and diminishing the tendency to set up 


symptoms and sensations. Whereas the object of Eastern, and 

especially old Indian Art Culture, would seem to have been to 

Ta A produce mobile stable equilibrium by cultivating to a maximum 

degree both the tendency to set up symptoms and sensations, and 

the power to re-act against all sensations, so as to make of them 

means of Artistic Revelation without real injury to true nerve or 
mind balance. 

I will now proceed to details. If we take à healthy plant or 
branch ofa tree and look at it, we see that it is in what is called “ good 
drawing.’ Now strip away one of the minor branches ; and, at the 
spot from which it was torn, we find “bad drawing.” This suggests a 
process of training for harmonisation of form, analogous to that, pre- 
sently tobe described, for harmonisation of colour. When we find that 
a spray of feather-stitching &c., seems “in bad drawing,” we treat it 
as merely incomplete. We do not rip the ugly bit, but look to see 


K K what would seem to have been omitted or, as it were, torn out. We 
E then insert the missing portion. This practice assists the study of 
Nature, and cultivates the power of reproducing with the needle 

S true natural forms. 
TE The material known as Japanese gold (gilt paper coiled round 


a soft thread) when twisted up in skeinsas we commonly see it, 

loses some of its natural properties as an Art trainer. These can be 

~ Testored to it by unskeining it aud keeping it wound on a reel for a 

eee few days. When shaken off the reel, it falls ina confused mass of 
exquisite curves, resembling, in miniature, those produced by the 
coiling together of serpents, but in far greater variety. Many 
persons who have natural geometric instinct, but have had little 
access to geometric instruction or appliances, will understand what 
I mean by speaking of the strange fascination of watching serpents; 
Passing from one curve to another. A pile of Japanese gold-coils _ 
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when moved by the fingers, produces an effect more like a 

Geometers dream, or an astronomer’s mental image of planetary 
motion, than like anything one expects to see on a prosaic Euro- 
pean work-table, ; 

The heap of gold-coils, being in a highly mobile and elastic 
condition, produces on the finger tips, and, throughthem, on the 
whole nervous system, an effect which is probably analogous to that 
of the modern “vibratorium” treatment. It tends to refine and 
sensitise ; it stimulates the sense of form, and even that of 
colour, increasing the desire for some kind of artistic expression. 

When the heap of gold-coils is gently pulled apart and distri- 
buted in wreaths and trails, over a piece of cloth, it tends to settle 

in little bunches of intersecting loops. The gold can then be so 
manipulated as to form a bunch of loops wherever desired and 
of any required size. The bunch can be of any degree of complex- 
} ity, from a single loop to the most intricate mass of intersecting 
coils. The form of each loop, however, will be determined, not 
as in ordinary European “Art Needle-work,” by the merely passive 
obedience of the gold to the tyranny of a hand, which is itself usually 
enslaved to a pattern previously drawn with a pen, but by the com- 
bination of the hand's free movement as guided by the worker's will, 
with the elastic resistance of the gold to the hand’s direction. 

The frames thus generated are useful as ground-plan for embroi- 
dering groups of foliage or flower effects. The shape taken by the 
loop suggests the shape of the enclosed bit of foliage, and gently 

controls the form of the spray, without stiffening or mechanicalis- 
ingit. I have got many very “ Japanese” looking bits of moss, etc. 
y simply working a spray at the pleasure of the wrist (as described 
in my last article), subject only to the restraint imposed by the shape 
of loop of Japanese gold taken as frame-work.- 
= The accidental loops thus introduced into embroidery by the 
ree” use of Japanese goldremind one of those little interruptions 
general pattern by little frame-works enclosing separate 
_ designs, which have been introduced into European designs in imita- 
tion of “Japanese” Art. The modern European use of these 
frame-works is, for the most part, inartistic and unmean- 
ed from any natural genesis or raison d'être. When 


jontaneously, as a caprice of the gold which is being 
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used to generate the main design, they have a very different 
effect, 

Some characteristics of Japanese design and drawing suggest 
that in Japan, the use of the brush and pen, as implements of Art, 
was introduced at a time when art-needleworkers had already 
attained some skill. and was at first developed in imitation of 
needle-art. The art-needlework of Western Europe, on the con- 
trary, has always been the victim of designs traced by the pen or 
pencil. Two Arts, like two races or nations, may be mutually helpful 
as allies ; but when one is a mere slave or adjunct to the other, they 
mutually degrade each other. This principle has been well illustrated 
by our series of experiments in needle-work. Japanese painting will 
probably grow stronger in proportion as its details grow more un- 
like those which occur spontaneously in free-hand needlework. 

But it is far more important to national culture and hygiene 
that India should not allow her art needle-work to entangle itself 
in such a condition of slavery to the pencil as has so largely prevailed 
in England. For this there are many reasons. 

The hand, when holding a needle, is in a different position 
from that which it occupies when holding a pen or brush. To work 
out with the needle details of form which occur spontaneously to 
a hand holding a drawing-tool, is an exercise which, if practised to 
any great extent, must exert a bad influence on the nervous system- 
In a properly sensitised condition of the hand, it soon produces 
actual suffering. In the condition miscalled, in England, health, 
the suffering is not present to consciousness as such; a process of 
de-sensitisng goes on and the nerves become callous. This 
desensitising, so far as it goes, constitutes destruction of artistic 
Instinct. It is far better for both the artistic and the intellectual 
development of the worker that she should be guided from without, 
as to general outline only, producing minute variations of direction 
according to the “passion of the hand” itself while engaged in holding 
a needle, than by slavish obedience to the passion of another hand, 
or even of the same hand, while engaged in holding an instrument 
of different shape. such as a pen, or brush. For this reason, the main 
outline should either be generated by means of trails of some elastic 
twist or braid or gold thread, and then followed as a whole, with 
slight deviations generated by the “ passion of the hand”; or if the 
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design isto bedrawn with the coarser implement (pen, etc.), it can } 
be drawn on the back of the cloth and then run through with a thread 
which can be pulled out when the work is finished. The practice of 
tracing details of form with the pen, to be followed with the needle, 
is injurious not only to the instinct of the hand for form, but also 
to the instinct of the eye for colour. If a pen-drawn pattern is to 
be accurately followed with the needle, the eye must be, during the 


ce bam aN 3 


z time of working, incessantly occupied in attending to the pattern. a 
= This unfits it for attending, while working, to the question of colour. af 
E This has resulted, in England, in the practice of selecting and arrang- | 
: ing the colouring, once for all, before beginning the work. Could | 
x anything be more fatal to the education of the colour-sense ? Con- } | 


ceive a country in which it should become a custom for the painter, 

before beginning a picture, to choose what colours he will put in | 

each spot, and leave himself no freedom for experiment and self- - | 
Correction! There may be a pre-arranged scheme of colour | 
just as there may be a pre-arranged general outline of form; 
__ but the details of colour should be constantly selected and corrected 
___ by the momentary “ passion of the eye,” and the details of form by | 
the momentary “passion iof the hand.” This is one of the 
secrets by means of which your ancestors developed the wonderful | 
old Indian colour-glow. We venture to say this, not because | 
do not know it—God forbid that we, in our ignorance, 
ould dogmatise about ancient India-—but because you do, you sA 
ow it much better than we, because it lies deep down in your A 
í imal consciousness. Ancestral treasures are Sometimes] lost» ` 


ee out one or two of the secrets of oan E by long 
ortful investigation, send you this friendly warning—that 
are prowling around, seeking what they may despoil. We 
nd yo , with our sincere Poa wishes, the following asa warning 


ay 


ework was sent by the South Kensington 
an Exhibition in A neiica as a n of 
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yellow scroll ornamented with white lilies, The material chosen 
was white linen; the outlines and veins of the flowers were worked 
and the linen left for the white portions. The scroll was worked in 
yellow and all the rest of the linen was covered in blue! Three 
women sat eight hours a day for several weeks, each working in one 
uniform tint in one monotonous stitch. Such work tends to make 
women machines, not artists. The tints chosen were such as are 
wy popularly called “artistic” ; the meaning of which term we will 
We presently explain. The pattern was well drawn; and the surface 
produced was as even as woven satin. Our State school gave itself a 
^| ^p Superficial air of “ encouraging art” by affording the smallest amount 
| 4 _ of opportunity for the exercise of any properly artistic faculty, and 
inflicting the largest possible quantity of injurious and stupefying 
| drudgery. This blue quilt was a type specimen or bad incarnation 
| of all the vices which have been assiduously cultivated in England 
| for the last half-century under the name of “ Art Culture.” 
| The Art-teacher who showed this monstrous specimen of cruel 
folly was a kindly lady, devoted, we are sure, to the interests of her 
workers and the development of art faculty as she had been taught to 
` understand them. When remonstrated with about the pernicious effect 
of such work upon the workers, she said,“ Poor things, they are glad 
to get the money,” which, no doubt, was true. The workers were 
| driven by hunger, as other slaves in various times and places have been 
driven by the lash, to minister to the triumph of a false opinion. 

Early Victorian Art dealt in strong colour planned beforehand 
and, therefore, necessarily inadequately harmonised. When the influ- 

x ence of the East upon England had made us ashamed of our glaring 
+ 3 contrasts and bad mixtures, the so-called “ æsthetic ” movement 
began, and it became the fashion to use only soft colours, These 
were called “Art colours,’ by which was meant such as could 
be used inartistically and routine-wise without shocking the eye. 
The true colour-glow is produced by using strong colours freely, so 
intermixed as to neutralise each other's crudity. 

The most artistic effects, we have found, are got when one 
works up a piece to the utmost of one’s power; and that piece is 
taken as a ground to work on, either by another person, or by the | 
original worker so long afterwards_that she has become, virtually, 
) another person. 
| CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Speaking for myself individually, I have tried a farther experi- í 
mentof the same kind, IfI work in a mood of anger or vexation 
about any one, the colouring produced under such circumstances is 
= particularly violent and harsh, When I come to harmonise such 

crude work, I find the process much assisted by recalling to mind 
the.person with whom I felt angry before, and honestly trying to 
think out what account she would be likely to give of my conduct. 
I feel sure that we have here a clue to some of the mysteries of En 
ancient Oriental Art. 

We shall be told that many ladies in England are really skilled 
embroideresses, and despise the stupefying methods against which <7 | 
we are warning you. That is true : embroideresses who possess real A 
genius show it in training themselves in spite of all conventions, 

But, as we said at-the outset of this paper, we wish to show, not how 

an artist of genius gets special effects, but how a nation can develop | 
= Orcan lose its natural birthright of innocent pleasures. The simple 
__ art of expressing one’s own form-and-colour-fancies with the needle 

should not be the monopoly of great genius, but the recreation of the 
_ toil-weary, the recuperation of those whose nerves are overstrained. | 
_ If art needlework be directed by the old Eastern conception, 
_ it enables the poorest woman to amuse her leisure by linking together 


which are a refreshment to the eyes of her family as well as her 
ox Art needle-work, in England, tends to become, more and more, 
ry for the rich and a drudgery for the workers ; because, by 


e masses in England, having lost the secret of harmless 
Tation, seek recreation in the gin-palace, and relief from nerve- 
arious vices and many sorts of evil drugs. For our sakes, 

i friends, as well'as your own, preserve the old Indian 
Tt. While we are teaching you the working sciences by 
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THE ENGLISH TAX ON TEA. 


J the Opposition had a man amongst them of the stamp of Mra 
Chamberlain, his opportunity to produce a programme for the 
acceptance of the country would often be unique. 

Instead of that,on May 17th, Sir Hen ry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the leader of the Opposition, put forward an amendment to 
the second reading of the Finance Bill to the effect, that having 
regard to the heavy burden of taxation in time of peace, it was 
necessary for the House to condemn the large and continuous 
increase of the national expenditure inrecent years. 

A general statement of this nature carries little practical weight. 
The amendment was lost by a Government majority of 84. It is 
true that the fiscal bungling, whereby a small duty on corn has 
been taken off, while an enormous duty has been placed on tea 
shows a remarkable failure to appreciate the situation even from an 
Imperial standpoint. Mr. Chamberlain probably congratulates 
himself on being disassociated from a party with which he must 
seriously disagree in many points. He gave up place to further a 
principle and an intelligible programme. The Opposition, working 
on old party tactics, converted his unannounced programme into a 
cry of “Protection,” while they stood up as the champions of 
Free Trade. In reality, Mr. Chamberlain’s idea is merely to obtain 
powers for the Government, which every producer or consumer has, 
to choose his market where he will buy or sell. He is anxious that 
the food supplies should come preferentially from producers who 
are willing to take England’s manufactures on the best terms, not 
to put on taxes which will raise the prices of food. No rise in price 
need occur if the quantity of food required is secured. He takes 
it as an axiom that a cheap loaf is of small importance to a man, 
compared with an assured wage at all times and steady employ- 
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ment. Party tactics, however, in this case, keep the real issue from 
the working population : the system conduces to popular ignorance., 
The Opposition, to be of real use to the country, should be ready 
with a man and a programme. There’ can be no doubt of the 
principal function of the Opposition ; itis to criticise expenditure, and 
the waysin which it is caused to be excessive, and the results unsatis- 
factory. But this is not enough for the public. They want to 
know what the Opposition will do to improve matters. High policy 
which affects the expenditure is easily dealt with ; it is the internal 
economy and efficiency which want looking into. It is in this 
direction that money can be saved, which will render fresh taxes 
unnecessary. It is needless to say that very little attention is 
given to this important part of the business of the administration. 
As regards the tax on tea, it has met with the usual protests 
= from India, which are. of course, met with the customary indifference 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A meeting was held at Win- 
chester House, in London, on May 4th, at which Sir J. West Ridge- 
way, late Governor of Ceylon, presided. Mr. Rees, at this meeting, 


was by making the issue one between Tea and Beer. 

____ Taxes on tea are in the nature ofa tax on temperance, and if 
the temperance party were as strong in the House of Commons 
the liquor party, the tax on tea would not have been imposed, 
s said Mr. Rees ; and it is highly probable that there are more 
ocates of temperance outside the House than the House gives 
to the country for. Intemperance is at the root of decay 
ni l civilised countries. It is well known that the drink industry 


becomes a powerful element in our legislature. Our 
axes form a large part of our fiscal system ; and the 
they are made, the greater the discouragement to excess 
king. Here we have a practical policy with a distinctly moral 
) it. On the other hand, tea cheers without inebriating. 


ea 


indicated a means by which the Government might be touched. . 


a most paying concern, and the fraternity of producers waxes — 
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out the problems of the application in every case in detail. 
Take the instance of the refund of income-tax, and see the 
enormous staff required to deal with the individual cases, simply 
owing to the way the rebates are given for different amounts and 
circumstances of income. The system is so complicated, that long 
delays are involved in getting the refund; and if agents are 
employed to do the business, they charge 20 or 30 per cent, of 
the amount realised as commission. 

Then look at the huge agricultural department, and its assump- 
tion of responsibilities which the ordinary laws would fix onindividuals. 
Then the countless other departments charged with self-constituted 
duties under complicated rules, for carrying out which an army of 
highly paid inspectors is required, who for the most part enjoy 
large salaries, but have no powers, except to report to London for 
orders. 

It is in these ways that expenditure mounts up. With the 
creation of Government agencies and departments, money must be 
found to give them employment, to justify their retention, or provide 
promotion and prospects for them or their friends. It is to every- 
body’s interest to spendas much public money as possible, except 
that of the taxpayer. A competent man taking up the matter in 
a business-like way in the House would be entitled to the nation’s 
gratitude. But where is he to come from if not from the Opposi- 
tion which provides the constitutional check on expenditure, and 
criticism of ways as well as means by which the public business 
should be carried on? These great functions are allowed practically 
to lapse, and the time of Parliamentis taken up in dealing with 
other matters, of much interest to the party, no doubt, but of much 
less real interest to the taxpayers. 

In India these things are done differently. The Government 
is in the hands of experts. Efficiency and economy are constantly 
being studied in a scientific way, and can be given effect to by order 
of the Viceroy. In no country in the world is the adminis- 
tration so c heap or efficient as in India. Nor is the Government 
without that invaluable aid which comes of intelligent criticism, 
The press, both Native and European, conducted for the most part 
on sound and loyal principles, while sympathising with the difficulties 
of the administrative problems the Government have to deal with, 
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does not hesitate to speak out. And the views expressed on the 
fiscal problems ring with no uncertain sound. 

If England aims at a harmonious Empire which is to include 
the Colonies and India, it is clear that India must be placed on the | 
same footing of independence as regards its fiscal arrangements as | 
the Colonies. This is commonsense and impartial justice, Certain 
interests in England may be affected, but statesmen have to deal 
with the interests of whole peoples. It is not to the real interest of ; 
England as a whole, that British capital should not find ready invest- 4 
ment in India ; the profits arising therefrom would ultimately find 
their way to the mother country. Quite recently a six million loan 


' a) 
? for the London County Council giving only 2ł per cent, was sub- J 
3s scribed 44 times over. Thus 220 million sterling goes a-begging, 

while India is starving for capital. If India is treated with generous 
; ~ equity she should be able to sanction her own import and export | 
‘= duties. If she could do so, she could free herself from the fetters 


which at present hamper her economic development, without 

doing the mother country the slightest harm. Statesmen of the f 

highest class see these things in their true light, but find insuperable 

difficulties in getting effect given to their knowledge owing to the 

blighting influence of parliamentary tactics which conceal the real 
issues from the taxpayers of Great Britain. 
While the parties are struggling for office, and vested interests 
for a prominent place in Parliament, administrative problems 
of the highest importance are left untouched, and business 1s 
ecked for want of wholesome legislation to regulate methods, and 
orm abuses. The ever growing evil of centralisation, with its 
ccompanying increase of establishments, and the burden of local 
ation for vast public improvements and outlay on buildings, is 
ecoming almost intolerable. The men who can come forward to i 

ruct the public as to remedies foe these conditions will be the i 
viours of the country. It is, perhaps, too much to look for such | 
in Parliament. They must be sought for amongst the experts 
aux having the facts and figures at their command. It 
o should be encouraged to put forward plans for the , 
e uffering public, whereby they may be relieved 
n the man and his measures and methods, the 
being put in office, if necessary, to carry 
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business through. Under the present règime it is, however, unlikely 
) that any member of the Bureau will find the needed opportunity 
for his abilities to serve the public, since the Bureau is merely the 
clerkdom of the electorate, with no powers to prevail over the 
| mandate it may receive, however ignorantly it may be conceived 
and exercised. 


f T. F. DOWDEN. 


47 
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0 y 3 
[In the course of an exposition of the Philosophy of the Gathas , 
last time, this writer dwelt on the concept of the Zoroastrian i 
Godhead, since, as it has been remarked, “every religion is what je i 
it is through its concept of God.” And as the Gathic concept of the 
Creator was inextricably interwoven with the Gathic solution of the 
problem of evil, the writer went on to consider the nature of | 
that solution. ] | 
T T would not be uninteresting at this Stage to institute a contrast bet- a}. 
ween the Jehovah of the Jews and the Ahura Mazda of the Gathas, | 
2 contrast on which we have already incidentally touched. The | 
imary attribute of the Deity of the Jews was that he was the author of i 
l created things, good and evil alike; and whilst retaining his 
tual nature, hecreated the universe through the almighty power of 
ill. Further, he is eternal and omnipresent. “The heavens, the 
rk of hishands, shall pass away, and waxold as a vestment, but _ 
hi years there shall be no end.” All the events that occur on hy 
1, all the fortune and misfortune that befall human: beings, are ¢ ~ 
ssigned to the decrees of Jehovah, the supreme ruler. The purely 
10 1eistic tendencies of the Jewish people in their early writings led 
the hypothesis that God, being one, must be the sole author of 
s in this world, author of good and evil alike. Nowhere does 
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in that passage in Isaiah xlv. 7,‘‘I form the light and 
I make peace and create evil; I, the Lord, do all these 
emphatic tone, in which the passage is worded, has led 

jecture that it was inspired by the desire to 
ception of God with the Persian dualism. The 
j problem of evil refiect 
; we call it the highest, 
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evil designed by the Creator must ultimately lead to the realisation of 

some kind of happiness. Satan appears accordingly as only a minister- 

ing angel of God, one of that hierarchy whom God uses as his instru- 

ments. It is only in the later books of the Old Testament, like Zacharias 

E and the Chronicles, that Satan is called the author of evil, and is soon 

| transformed into the prince of devils, the source of wicked thoughts and 
g deeds. 

4 The opinion has been often upheld, and history lends as great a 
i support to it as conjectures based on similarity of views, that this change 
«| i in the Jewish conception of the devil was the result of the contact be- 
, “Oe: tween the Jews and the Mazdeeasnians during their captivity at Baby- 
lon. However this may be, there can be no doubt that the later Jewish 
conception of Satan affords a strong parallel to the Angra Mainyus of 
the Gathas. The Satan of Zacharias, the accuser of man, and persecutor c 
4 the pious in particular, is a close parallel to Angra Mainyus whose sole 
task is to fight against the followers of the faithful. The only difference 
between the two would appear to be that whereas Satan had been 
in the beginning one of the angels of God who, later on, was transformed 
into the opponent of God and the author of evil, and who was soon to be 
overthrown, the Angra Mainyus of the Gathas iscoeval in time with Spenta 
Mainyus, and the final defeat of the former is not so emphatically and 
immediately announced. It would net, therefore, be an entirely unchari- 
( table supposition to say that the Gathic conception of the Supreme 
i y Ruler is much purer and more philosophical than the Hebrew concep- 
| E. tion, even with the modifications which it underwent in course of 
j ; time. A being whose purity does not allow of the assignation of evil to 
x him as its source is a loftier conception than that of a being who is 
l 


{ 
a since this perplexity is supplemented by the strong belief that all the 


directly or indirectly the source of good as well as evil—who with one 
hand pours down blessings on man and with the other heaps impreca- 
tions and scourges, apparently out of proportion to the actual desert— 

i who, above all, allows the prevalence and growth of moral guilt and 

i sin, though his omnipotence, combined with his goodness, would have 
A: rs rendered it possible for him to eliminate sin from the universe, which 

{ owes its being to an act of his will. True, it has often been pointed 
i ; "out, his vengeance is but the sternness of his justice}; true, that behind 
oe the clouds of his wrath were displayed his compassion and the healing 
se _ discipline of his mercy; true, likewise, that the Jahyeh of the earlier 
! books of Joshua and Samuel, who visited the sins of the fathers 


F f Psalms, lxviii, 38; ciii. 8-11. f 
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upon the children, gave place later on to the more refined conception 
of Jahveh who governed according to the precept expressed in Deut, 
xxiv. 16, “the fathers shall not be put to death with the children nor 
the children with the fathers; every man shall be put to death 
for his own sins.’ But we cannot concur with scholars like 
Delitzsche, who endeavour to purify the Jewish conception of the 
Deity by softening down the force of the term evil, and interpreting 
it as signifying only the evil of punishment.t The passage in 
Isaiah, to which reference has already been made, is too distinctly 
worded to admit of any such palliation; and, taken in conjunc- 
tion with other passages, it makes the conviction irresistible that the 
Jewish monotheism was far too strong to tolerate for a moment the 
Presence ofa principle or person independent of the Supreme Ruler’ 
From the standpoint of speculation, the Jewish scriptures have not 
sanswercd the question, why, if the Benevolent Jahveh was the sole 
Creator of all things in this universe, should he have created evil as well 
as good, why, at any rate, should he have given birth to a being who, he 
knew, was later on to become his opponent and the author of all evil ? 
‘How this question was answered by the Gathas we have already seen: 
_ whether that answer be completely satisfactory to the mind or other- 
_ Wise, it is, at any rate, more logical and consistent than the Jewish ex- 
j planation. 


The next point we will deal with is the philosophico religious 
2 doctrine expressed in Yasna, xxx. 2 


Hear ye with the ears! behold ye the flames with the best mind ! 
Faith’s choice must ye now fix, for yourselves man and man deciding. 
The great concern is at hand, to this our teaching awake ye! 
_ What is enunciated here is the doctrine that each man is to decide 
_ for himself what is right and wrong, that each one is to test for him- 
_ selfand judge whatever is declared to him by the prophet Zarathushtra, 
unhampered by the influence of an external authority, free from the 
aditional dogmas of a priestly order. This may be said to be 
eginning of a new epoch in religious history, when men were 
apon to judge for themselves between the claims of rival 
gion What those rival religions were, we do not pretend to 
ermine here. It is sufficient for us to note that the 
cept with which we are just now dealing, where an appeal 
isness of each man is made to determine for himself 
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notions are treated with contempt as working positive harm, is a 
precept very analogous to that with which Descartes opens the history 
of modern philosophy. The old worn-out doctrines of the schools, the 
scholastic philosophy, had for centuries impeded the progress of human 
thought, and confined it within a narrow circle. It was against this 
traditional and dogmatic conservatism of the schools that Descartes 
rebelled, and called upon men to discard all authority and ascertain 
the truth for themselves. He appealed to his own consciousness to 
determine the element of truth that lay mixed with the vast mass of 
unauthenticated fables and dogmas, and called upon all others to do the 
same, namely, tofindout by the aid of their reason, the self-conscious ego, 
what was true, and discard what was false. The doctrine preached in 
Yasna xxx. 2, is somewhat closely analogous to that of Descartes. But 
a closer analogy is offered by Luther and the rise of Protestantism, 
Protestantism appealed to the consciousness of each man to determine 
the true path to God, as against the dogmatism of an orthodox priest. 


` hood, grown corrupt through the exercise of an unlimited power during 


an unlimited period, and claiming to be the interpreters of the wishes and 
commands of God towards man. The great truth that the Lutheran 
Reformation preached amounted to this, that instead of the blind 
obedience yielded by men to the authority of half-understood formule 


and to the ecclesiastical corporation, which pretended to be the sole 


means of gaining access to God for sinning mortals, a direct relation- 
ship should be established between man and his Creator, and the 
principle of free-will recognised. It is the same strain of thought that 
underlies the appeal of Zoroaster to the masses before him in the 
Gathas. He called upon all men individually to determine for them- 
selves between the true religion and the false, and to choose for themselves 
the way to God without the help of any external mediation in the 
shape of a priesthood. The words with which Hans Sachs hailed Martin 
Luther in 1523 

Who is that lovely bird whose strain 

Proclaims,—The bright days come amain ? 

"Tis Doctor Martinus Luther 3 

He wakes us from the gloomy night 

In which we erred by pale moonlight, 
might well have been applied by a contemporary to the Luther of 
those earlier days. 

But at the same time that the Lutheran Reformation preached the 

doctrine of freedom from all external mediation, it involved the assump- 
on of absolute dependence upon a power that dominates our will, and 
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claims the complete submission of our thoughts; the Reformation, in the 
course of time, therefore, naturally led to a theological system that 
swallowed up in its comprehensive grasp the freedom of the individual. 
Calvinism, in other words, was the next stage of Lutheranism in the 
history of the development of religious thought. And the same tend- 
ency might be perceived underlying the course of European philosophy, 
when the Cogito ergo sum of Descartes, with its apparently individualistic 
bearing, developed into the pantheism of Spinoza. Can we detect 
anything of the same kind in the historical development of our own 
‘religion—traces of an all-imposing authority which, under whatever 
shape, absorbed into itself the appeal to the individual conscience? 
May we not point to the Zoroastrian orthodoxy under the Sassanide 
empire, with its strict enforcement of ritualistic formalism, cf which we 
catch glimpses here and there as in the Vendidad? But there is no 
imperative necessity for determining such a question, particularly in a 
_ paper which professes to confine itself to the earlier phase of Zoroas- 
trianism. 
We gather from the Gathas further that the distinction between a 
ly and a mental life, closely identified with that between the present 
hly life and a future life, was already prevalent and familiar (Yasna, 
3). It is, however, very difficult to gather what was the nature of 
inction supposed to exist by the author of the Gathas between mind 
water ; there is no indication in them even of hints on this question. 
said to be the maker of corporeal life(Yasna, xxxi. 10), that is, the 
frame-work of man, as well as the author of that immortal spark of 
ch is variously denominated asmind or soul. Matter is not treated 


to be divine, which reminds us of the 
k philosophers, The same dualism that necessitated the partition 
the spiritual realm into two halves, the realm of the good souls and 
al 1 0 the evil souls, led to an analogous partition of the physical 
the region of light presided over by Spenta Mainyus and the 
between matter and mind, or body and soul, of which 
be taken to be a typical instance, is here submerged 
he wider dualism between the good and the evil 
» history of Greek philosophy, offers the closest 
oint in the Gathas. Whatever may be the 
the earlier form of the doctrine, as 
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Zeller endeavours to show in his monumental work, was based, like 
the Zoroastrianism of the Gathas, on an ethical dualism to which even 
the doctrine of numbers was to a certain extent subordinated. It is not» 
therefore, surprising in any way that tradition should have spoken of 
Pythagoras being instructed by Eastern sages, and even of his persona, 
acquaintance with Zoroaster ; or that historians of philosophy should 
so late as the early part of the last century, have explained some of the 
salient features of Pythagoreanism as being due to a direct borrowal 
from the Persian doctrines.* 

The circumstance that in the Gathic system the ethical dualism of 
the good and the evil overrides and subordinates to itself the physical 
dualism of light and darkness, or the speculative dualism between spirit 
and body or mind and matter, deserves more consideration than at first 
sight it might appear to do. The representatives of the revival of 
orthodox theology in Germany in the middle of the last century have 
repeatedly expressed in their writings the view that the Persian religions 


‘along with all the rest of the pre-Christian religions, was wanting in “a 


profound moral view of the world,” and that, however noble its 
position among other heathen religions, it nevertheless did not 
rise “above that standpoint of natural religion, through which ethical 
conceptions are contaminated.”+ How far, however, a closer study 
of the earliest scriptures of that religion falsifies this view may have 
been already perceived. The ethical antithesis between good and 
evil so far predominates as to veil the distinction between light and 
darkness, instead of being itself veiled over by the latter; and the 
highest ethical concept is identified with the highest religious and 
philosophic concept. Viewed in this way, the claims of Christianity to 
be the first religion which, through the positing of the ethical concept of 
righteousness, solved the problem of reconciling the human to the divine, 
lose much of their force; and there comes in a legitimate temptation to 
look to the Gathas as the forerunner of Christianity in this respect. 

This ethical dualism may be compared for a moment to the dualism 
that underlies the Neo-Platonic philosophy. The world of formless 
matter in Neo-Platonism stands opposed to God, the Absolute one, and 
is called Absolute evil as opposed to the Deity. But if, aò zuitio, matter is 
divided off from the Deity by such an irreparable chasm, any attempt 
at bringing the two into the remotest connection is impossible, and must 
necessarily break down. And such was the fate of the emanation 


* Vide Roth’s Introduction to the History of Philosophy. 
f Dorner’s “ Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” vol. i, p. Ir. 
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hypothesis by which an attempt was made by Plotinus and his followers 


to mediate between God and the finite world. With the composer of 
_the Gathas, on the other hand, no such absolutechasm exists, separating 
‘matter from God, who is said to have been the author of it as of all 
existence in general. Matter as such is not evil as with Plotinus; 
consequently, unlike Neo-Platonism, zhe Zoroastrian religion admits the 
possibility of a reconciliation or union of the finite wrth the infinite, mediated 
through the concept of the good. 

As we have said, the ethical dualism between good and evil has in 
the Gathas taken the place of the philosophical dualism between mind 
and body, or spirit and matter. Matter is not by itself evil, since God 
has been the author of it as of other good things. Hence we find that 
the contempt for thebodily life, or life on this earth, a contempt which is 

$ always present with those philosophers, like Plato and the Neo-Plato- 
3 nists, who hold matter as something evil and opposed to mind, is 
entirely absent from the Gathas. Unlike Socrates in the Phaedo, 
Zarathushtra invokes a long life and sound health for himself and his 
followers, and a happiness which, by imperceptible gradations, merges 
into the bliss of an ideal hereafter. In this characteristic the Gathas 
resemble Christianity which, notwithstanding all that has been said to 
the contrary, holds the bodily life in high respect. “The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us ”; the human body is the appointed temple 
of the Holy Spirit:; “God so loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
_ gotten Son,” and to him who seeks first thekingdom of God are promised 
all worldly possessions. If at times this view has been attacked, it has 
been attacked in the interests of a Platonic dualism of which glimpses 
are not entirely absent in the gospel, or else in the interests of a one-sided 
eeceuicism; The highest spirituality is not that which has thrust away 


4 


je found latent in re semi-mystical verses of the Gathas. : 
e abstract and refined—almost philosophical—manner in which 
athe verses of the Gathas deal with ordinary conceptions is 


s this denoted are what we know as Heaven and Hell, but 
n G: ote not in the popularly superstitious sense, but aS 

is. It is the same tendency of thought that breaks 
the sublime Hoes of Yasna xlix. 11, when the 
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composer of the Gathas says, in reference to evil rulers, evil doers and 
evil thinkers, ‘‘In Falsehood’s home at last their forms abide!” 
Besides, the future rewards held out for the faithful in the Gathas, as 
well as the punishments reserved for the wicked, are subjectively and 
spiritually conceived. Thus Yasna xxxi. 21, “But Ahura Mazda will 
give both universal Weal and Immortality in the fulness of his 
Righteous order. And he will likewise give the good mind’s vigorous 
might to him who in spirit and deeds is his friend.” And again, Yasna 
xlix. 11, ‘‘ The souls of the evil dead shall meet those evil men who 
serve their evil rulers, who speak with evil words, and harbour evil 
consciences, these souls (in Hell) shall come with evil food, and in the- 
Lie’s abode their dwelling verily shall be.” How poetic and at the 
same time how philosophicin their significance are these sentiments which 
we now and again encounter in the Gathas! We often hear it said in 
our own days, in contrast with superstitious notions, that each man 
carries his own heaven or hell within himself. It is this very idea that 
is conveyed tous so poetically in many a passage in the Gathas. 
In an age of comparative barbarism, when mankind were generally 
delivered up to the childish terrors of a future world replete with 
horrors of an indescribable nature, worked out by mysterious powers 
for a mysterious object, the Gathas were the first to announce the 
eternal truth that there were no punishments of hell so awful as the 
stings of a wicked conscience, and no rewards of heaven so efficacious 
as the selt-approval that always accompanies the performance of good 
deeds. When we remember that so late as the middle ages in Europe, 
and even in our own times in some cases, people were made to tremble 
at the vague punishments reserved for the ungodly in the life to come, 
at the excruciating tortures and unquenchable fires of hell, which 
venerable pastors took delight in putting forward before the eyes of 
their flocks, we can realise the richness of a work written over 
two thousand years back. Here are no vague tortures for sinners 
described at length, nor is here a paradise with its sensuous delights 
and enjoyments. At atime when the vast majority of men had not yet 
emerged from the state of anthropomorphism, when stocks and stones, 
trees and clouds, the near fields and the distant stars had each their 
own presiding deity, securing happiness to man or working his ruin, 
the penetrating intellect of the Gathic reformer announced a profounder 
truth, andin the doctrine of subjective rewards and punishments posited 
a philosophical principle, which only the modern mindcould grasp in 
all its comprehensiveness. 
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Another doctrine which conspicuously stands out to view in the 
Gathas is the doctrine that true religion is identical with true science 
or wisdom. As Yasna xxx. 3, puts it, “Rightly do the wise distinguish 
between the good and the evil.” The morally good alone are capable 
of knowing the truth, the evil or the wicked are at the same time 
ignorant. In Yasna xxxiv. 9, truth is said to vanish from the evildoer ; 
and again in xliv. 13, “ truth’s friendly beams hath never shed light upon 
them.’ This doctrine that knowledge is possessed by the morally good 
or righteous only, that true knowledge is the same as true religion and 
true goodness, which the Gathas distinctly proclaim, may be compared 
to that of Socrates, who said that the only way to be virtuous lay 
through knowledge of concepts, and to that of Plato when he says that 
philosophy, the queen of sciences, at once the apex as well as the 
E foundation stone of the fabric of>knowledge, can alone secure the 
unfailing fulfilment of moral duties. A necessary inference from this 
view, which both Socrates and Plato did not hesitate to draw, is that no 
one is ea. bad ; «that to see the good, to be aware of it, and 


o pre-suppose a knowledge of the good on his part. ‘But on it 
asachoice, the choice was unaffected by time determinations, 
e he (Angra Mainyus) has been placed on a level with 
nta Mainyus, at least so far as the commencement of the manifesta- 
yi their pe is concerned. Both have been termed primeval ; if 


loice at all, but the manifestation of his essential Saare, just 
: excise of See was the manifestation of the essential nature 


mi all the logical consequences of that foe This theory of 
bet een eee and See has again and again cropped 


and pantheistic idealism ; and a theory 
Ce acne must have a 
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| It is a natural transition from this topic to dwell on the wide 
parallelism that may be traced between the Spenta Mainyus of the 
Gathas and Plato’s Idea of the good. The essential nature of both lies 
in the concept of the good ; and the remarkable passage in the Sixth 
Book of the Republic where Plato compares the highest Idea to the 
sun has its analogue in various passages in the Gathas. The Idea of 
the good is not only the.source of life and being for the world of Ideas 
and the phenomenal universe, but likewise contributes the sole condi- 
tion for the possibility of knowledge. So likewise the Spenta Mainyus 
| of the Gathas is the sole author of all good things in the world, the 
) => head of the spiritual realm in which good souls alone can dwell; and he 
a 7S alone renders possible the possession of that true knowledge which is 
identical with the highest religion. The seven attributes of the Maz- 
deeasnian deity mentioned in the Gathas are also the attributes which 
mark off the Platonic Idea of the good. If we admit the identification of 
the Deity of the Zimaeus with the Idea of the Good—an identification 
which few scholars are now inclined to dispute—we find that the Idea 
of the good, transformed in the Zimaeus into the creator of the world, 
producing a cosmos out of chaos—a beautiful and regulated universe 
out of crude materials,—can be truly characterised as Vou Mano, good 
mind, Asha Vahishta, the best order, Spenta Armaiti, the beneficent 
love, Kshathra Vairya, the absolute power, Huuroatat, welfare, aud as 
Ameretat, immortal, 

The dualism of the Zoroastrian Gathas likewise finds a close 
da „7 analogue in the dualism which the early stage of the theory in 
f “fof Ideas involved, and which the Parmenides attempted to dissolve in 
a a deeper unity. The world of Ideas with the Idea of the good at its 
apex was separated by an unapproachable chasm from the phenomenal 
world, the world of matter—the principle of evil—just as the creation of 
Spenta Mainyus was separated by an irreconcilable difference from the 
j work of Angra Mainyus, the author of all evil. And just as the com- 

| plete manifestation of the good was hindered by theoperation ofmatter, 

| in the shape of crass necessity, just as the Deity in the Zimaeus had to 
c.f- > limit his power to working on given chaotic matter, so in the Gathas 
een the benevolent creator finds his omnipotence limited by the working of 
eo j an opposite principle, whose presence obstructs the complete realisation 
4 


$ of goodness in the universe. The considerations which led Plat. 
a in the second Book of the Republic to discard the traditional view of 
the Greek poets on the subject of the gods, and which led him to seek 

elsewhere than in a good ‘‘Gcd the causes of the evil things,” may be 
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said to be just the considerations which led the composer of the Gathas 
| to remove al] taint of evil from the supreme Ahura Mazda, by attribut- 
| ing it to Angra Mainyus. 

How far this close parallelism was the result of a direct contact 
between the Greek and Persian doctrines, history does not enable us as 
yet to ascertain. It was not for the first time that ideas were thus 
found to travel from one land to another, and there were certainly 
greater facilities of communicaticn between Persia and Greece in the 
time of Plato, than on other occasions of a similar identity of ideas 
; between different nations. As Renan said somewhere, in a different 
connection, it is just possible that these particular doctrines were in the 
air. Perhaps the whole intellectual atmosphere was charged with 
i them, and they simultaneously affected distant nations; and, 
: naturally they are found undergoing a similar development in later 
3 times. When the dualism of Plato was in later ages modified for 
a the purposes of a monistic doctrine, as in the case of Philo of Alexandria, 
R : and the Neo-Platonists, the abstract attributes with which the Idea of 
God was characterised became transformed into a series of personified 
emanations bridging over the gulf between God and matter, now identi- 
ar fied with evil. So likewise in later Zoroastrianism the semi-abstract 
attributes of the Deity which wefindin the Gathas beconie the personified 
agents of God carrying out his mandates, and serving as intermediaries 
between man and the supreme Divinity. The close parallelism, there- 
= fore, which is often dwelt upon by men like the late much res- 

_ pected Prof. Darmesteter, between Philo’s Logos and the Vohu Mano of 
_ later Zoroastrianism, may possibly be only the logical evolution of 
similar doctrines, held in different places, and developed independently 
f each other. 
The depth of thought exhibited in Yasna xxxiii. 13, embodying the 
rms of a sublime idealism, is too remarkable to be passed over in 
‘silence. It is the prayer for light, for knowledge, for the revelation of 
s true nature. Whilst the Hebrew psalmist frequently calls upon the 
or to show his “ face” or his “ person ” forth, the composer of the 
s wishes only to be acquainted with his “nature” or essence. 
blimity of the Book of Psalms, all the elements that go to 
ip the merits of that work are to be found in Yasna xxxiii. 
e of idealistic expression that is peculiarly its own. When 
“ Light up our souls through the Law, O thou 
ion!’ we seem to be hearing the earnest ‘appeal of 
ns, crying out for light from above. 
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But more significant are those other words in the same Y 
“ Thy Kingdom’s blessings are the rewards of thine own good 
minded.” The highest attributes of God are at the same time the 
best possessions to which men could aspire, and the best rewards 
which the Almighty could confer, The highest realisation for 
the individual soul consists in becoming a part of God, by parti- 
cipating in that quality of goodness in which his essence consists. 
Man, by becoming good, shares in the attributes of the divine nature 
or becomes part of God. This thought thus runs through the whole of 
the Gathas that the attributes which constitute the essence of the 
Zoroastrian god-head are also the highest rewards that could be 
conferred on man. And the student of comparative religions will be 
immediately struck by the circumstance that the same tich ideas, 
which it took such a long time for the expositors of the Gospels to make 
clear to the Christian world, should have been so much more distinctly 
conceived and expressed in this early record of Mazdeeasnian lore, 
With the Gathas before us we can very well understand the remarkable 


asna : 


„utterances in 1 John iv. “God is love; and he that dwelleth in love 


dwelleth in God, and God in him”; we can very well understand how 
“ the intellectual loveof the mind to Godis part of the infinite love where- 
with God loves himself.” 

Lhe doctrine of incarnation, the doctrine of the unity of two natures 
(the divine and the human) in the person of Christ, the doctrine, in 
other words, that manifests in the human life of Christ the work- 
tng of a principle which is eternally contained in the very essence of God, 
receives its best justification when viewed in the light of the Gathic Idealism. 
This doctrine, which has often been discarded as a theological enigma, 
or accepted as an article of faith authoritatively revealed, and over 
which ecclesiastics have spent the best exercise of intelligence to render 
it clear, appears to be but a natural consequence of principles long ago 
accepted by the Zoroastrian scriptures. The incarnation is the type, 
the perfect example of that union of man with God, of that essential 
Participation in the nature of the Divinity, that all men aim at when 
trying to be good and virtuous. The finite nature of ordinary human 
beings, though it renders the attainment of a likeness to God the end of 
a painful process of struggle, contains nothing in it that can justify the 
absolute denial of the possibility of such union or likeness. And the 
incarnation is the ever-present evidence of the possibility of that union, 
the living example of the indwelling of the divine spirit in the human. 


The conception of Jesus as the Son of God is intended to prove, what 
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the Gathas lay down in so many words, that perfection in what is 
humanly imperfect is not impossible—that it is not futile to aspire to an 
undying immortality in spite of our perishable and mortal life. And 
though the vast majority of all the Pre-Christian religious and philoso- 
phical systems, as Ewald so emphatically affirms, may have failed in 
their attempts at finding what the Christian concept of Jesus as the 
Son of God found, though a Socrates and a Buddha may have fallen 
short of the Christian ideal of reunion with the Lord, the sacred hymns 
of the Gathas may be said to have laid down, in however antique 
a shape, the very principles on which Christianity founded its doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 

One of the aspects under which this doctrine may be said to 
present itself is that of the absolute coalescence of the will of man 
b: with the willof God: “Not my will, but thine be done, O Lord !” 
e The same thought is éxpressed in the ideal prayer which Jesus taught 
to the assemblage on the Mount, and the whole life of the Redeemer 
may be said to express the sublime self-surrender of the human will to 
the guidance of the divine. Itis the same thought that Yasna xxix, 4, 
conveys in the words “ Zo us shall it be as he willeth.’ We reach the 
perfection of our being, as it were, when we have attained to a life in 
which the will of God becomes identified with our own, in which it is 

= God’s thoughts that our mind thinks, and God’s will that works in us. 
= When the law of righteousness is not merely enforced by an external 
_ mandate, but reaches the voice of an authority that has become part 

and parcel of ourselves, when the dictates of conscience are the utter- 
ance of a God that lives in our souls, then indeed we have realised the 
ghest moral life of which we are capable. In the preaching of a 
lime idealistic philosophy such as is evidenced here, the Gathas may 


It remains for us now to touch briefly on the Ahuna Vairya or 
Over, one of the most sacred short formulas or prayers in the Zoro- 
n religion, and on which is based the Gatha Ahunavazti. Hon- 

, which signifies the Verb or the Word, offers more than one analogy 
to the ogos of Christianity. -‘In the beginning was the Word; and 
was with God, and the Word was God,” so runs:the commence- 
e gospel of St. John, and however divergent may be the 


abt at any rate, as to the importance attached to the 
likewise the Honover is one of the earliest 
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and expresses his inmost nature and essence. Just as the Logos is the 
principle of thought, which in Christianity enables the Creator to 
produce a cosmos instead of a chaos, so the Honover is the principle 
which enables the followers of the Mazdeeasnian religion to repel from 
them Angra Mainyus and his creation, which bring darkness and 
destruction on the beautiful works of Mazda. And as in the Logos 
the Creator pours his soul forth, as it were,in a second subsistence, so 
the Honover is the objective manifestation of the bountiful nature 
of Ahura Mazda. And this similarity of views of the Gathic Honover 
and the Logos of Christianity became greater and greater with the 
lapse of time and the consequent development of the Zoroastrian 
creed, when’the Honover was transformed into the sole medium through 
whom, like the Logos of Christianity, Mazda created the universe— 
when Mazda embodied in the Honover the conception of the spiritual 
word as the archetype of the material world. 


PESTONJI ARDESHIR WADIA. 
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THE BENARES MASSACRE OF 1799: A STUDY 
IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POLITICS.* 


e T has often been remarked that human action was swayed by cur- 
5 rents of thought, operating over vast areas, while the agencies of 
Sy steam and electricity were still in embryo. Nothing is more mysterious, 
q _ more deserving of scientific inquiry, than the revolutionary waves which 
si swept over Europe in 1789, 1820, 1830 and 1848. The first was in- 
l comparably the most potent. A new trend was given to civilisation by 

the cataclysm which overwhelmed the old French Monarchy ; and the 


these occult forces on Great Britain has never received adequate 

attention from historians. In 1793 the governing oligarchy made use 

of the traditional hatred of France to serve their selfish ends, and 
_ plunged the country into war in order to distract attention from crying 
abuses at home. Disaster attended the earlier phases of the struggle 
r both belligerents, and in 1797 our sea power was threatened by the 
utiny at the Nore ; the fabric of commercial credit by the Bank of 
 England’s suspension of cash payments. In the following year a 
bellion drenched the sister island with blood, and strained England’s 
sources well-nigh to breaking-point. Our French adversaries, not 
ent with despatching a body of troops to aid the Irish malcontents, 
tted out a powerful expedition in view of seizing Egypt, and making 
hat debatable land a stepping-stone ina sustained attack on British 


ae 


Jever was there a fairer moment for renewing the secular struggle 
ion in the peninsula. Its condition was almost as chaotic as 
e ere the might of her feudal nobles was broken by Louis 
ughal Empire was a mere shadow, its representative vir- 


soner at Delhi. But the merchant adventurers who grasped 
Nagpur, Gwalior, 


ideas of 1789 have by no means spent their force. The reflex action of © 


pea 
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ee and Indore suspended their mutual jealousies, and stood solid in a fierce: 
| desire to expel the white intruders. At Hyderabad the Nizam main- 
| tained a force of 14,000 mercenaries officered and drilled by Frenchmen.. 
j Scindia, too, hada French contingent in his pay. Tippu Sultan, in 
j Mysore, was closely allied with the Republic ; and Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius were hornets’ nests whence a swarm of privateers sallied forth to: 
= prey on British commerce. 

Times so charged with peril for the ill-consolidated rule of Great 

‘ Britain demanded a strong hand at the helm of State ; but Sir John 
Shore, who had been Governor-General since 1793, Was a conspicuous. 
instance of the success so often attained by adroit and laborious. 

EN mediocrity. He was amiable, honest, and conscientious, an ency- 

/ gn IK clopædia of revenue lore, and the father of the Permanent Settlement.. 
| ` But Shore was destitute of a tinge of statesmanship, and his conceptions. 

of governing India were those of the counting-house. He had shown 

% deplorable weakness in dealing with a white mutiny in the Bengal 

army. He stood by while Marathas invaded the Nizam’s territories ;, 
he permitted the entertainment of French mercenaries by Native 
States in defiance of treaty, and stirred not a finger to check Tippu 
f Sultan’s growing power in the Carnatic. Orientals are very quick. 
| to grasp defects in a ruler’s character. The Mohammadan Princes so 
| recently ousted from their dominions looked for early deliverance from 
| a yoke which weighed the heavier because the loss of autonomy was- 
| not yet compensated by the blessings of peace and an enlightened 
| regard for the general welfare. Men’s eyes turned to Napoleon’s rising 
pi ẹṣ Star, and French victories were eagerly discussed in every bazar. The 
F -general unrest was deepened by a new invasion of India from the north- 
f west. Zeman Shah, grandson of the founder of the Afghan dynasty,. 
K led a vast army to Lahore, and threatened to seize Delhi. 1798 was, 
indeed, annus mirabilis—a year charged with portents for India and 
the civilised world. 

Nowhere were brighter hopes of freedom cherished than in Oudh,. 
which was one of the many independent States erected by erstwhile 
ie feudatories on the ruins of the Mughal Empire. Its geographical posi- 
“a ^ tion, athwart our lines of communication between Calcutta and Upper 
India, gave Oudh an importance beyond its area and population. The 
Nawabs had proved themselves staunch allies of the struggling British 
power, but their friendship received scanty gratitude. They had been 
deprived of the province of Benares in 1775, and were compelled to. 
maintain a British contingent at a ruinous expense to their exchequer.. 

48 š 
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In 1797 Asaf-ud-Daula, who occupied the thorny throne of Lucknow, 

was gathered to his fathers, and two members of the Royal family 

claimed the succession. The elder was Asaf-ud-Daula’s brother, Nawab 

Saadat Ali, who resided at Benares in perpetual fear of intrigues 

against his life. Failing legitimate male issue of the late Sovereign, 

he was the heir of Oudh. But the Nawab left a putative son, commonly 

styled Wazir Ali. In 1797 he wasa proud, headstrong lad of seven- 

teen, generous to profusion, but utterly without intellectual or moral 

training. Wazir Ali, however, had always been recognised by Asaf- 

ud-Daula as his heir, and the choice was acquiesced in by the Begams, 

as the wife and mother of the late Nawab were called. His right to 

succeed was challenged by a strong party at Court, headed by the 

Prime Minister, Zahsir Ali, who alleged that the youth was notoriously 

illegitimate. The dispute was referred to Sir John Shore’s arbitration. 

Influenced by the admitted danger of impugning filiation, and by the 

fact that, under Moslemlaw, Wazir Ali’s rights were irrefragable, the 

Governor-General decided in his favour. He was placed on the 

throne by the British Resident at Lucknow, and the thunder of the 
contingent’s cannon proclaimed the accession of a new ruler. 

Lucknow was then a perfect hotbed of intrigue, and Wazir Ali's 
foes soon renewed their machinations against his authority. The 
chief wirepuller was Zahsir Ali who had, of course, fallen into disgrace, 
He was deprived of office, and courtiers who visited him incurred their 
master’s ill-will. But the knot of malcontents daily extended their 
influence. The Begams were won over, and a yet weightier champion 
was secured in Ilmas Ali Khan, This person began life as a eunuch 

in Nawab Suja-ud-Daula’s harem, and soon gained boundless influence 
in the State. He became the chief farmer of the Oudh revenues, and 
‘amassed immense wealth." But he was distrusted by the Britfsh 
overnment, and forced to keep aloof from affairs. Ilmas’ astuteness 
d him that the young Nawab’s side was the weaker, and he threw 

e whole weight of his riches and influence into the other scale. Every 


TT 
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base device known to the fathomless Oriental mind was brought into 
play, with the result that the British Resident at Lucknow was enticed 
into the conspirators’ camp. Wazir Ali's own conduct, too, contributed 
to hisruin. He wallowed in debauchery, while he sought to gain the 
support of his troops by lavishing on them the hoards of Asaf-ud- 
Daula. Tales of his excesses, which did not lose in the telling, reached 
Sir John Shore, who announced his intention of visiting Oudh in order 
to sift the scandals of the new reign. 

He arrived at Lucknow in-December, 1797. Thata coup d'état had 
already been planned was shown by the strength of his escort, which was 
composed of an entiredivision of the Bengal army under the courtly com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Alured Clarke.” The Governor-General hada unique 
opportunity of influencing a young career for good. Wazir Ali was still 
a mere boy, and his naturally generous disposition might have responded 
to an attempt at friendly guidance. Tact, firmness, and an open mind 
were surely qualities which he might expect in the ruler of so many 
millions. But if the unhappy Prince pinned his faith on British justice 
he was doomed to disappointment. .Sir John Shore’s ear was gained by 
Zahsir Ali and Ilmas Khan, who represented their master as a hater of 
the English, and one who would brook no interference from them. 
The Governor-General’s fears were worked on by veiled hints at the 
danger of assassination. He was induced to quit the Residency, des- 
tined to becomea household word sixty years later, and take up his 
quarters at a garden palace five miles from the city. Thither he was 
followed by Wazir Ali, who pitched his tents hard by. But at thiscri- 
tical moment the latter was attacked by illness, and all intercourse with 
his guest was suspended. The interval was employed by the conspi- 
rators to compass his destruction. They adduced evidence to prove 
that Wazir Ali’s mother was enceinte by a menial servant at the time 
of her purchase by Asaf-ud-Daula, The Governor-General’s ears were 
plied with tales of the young man’s extravagance and debauchery. of 
traits in his character arguing a base origin. The worthy Christian 
gentleman was horror-stricken by the disclosures. “ Never,” he ex- 


* We get a delightful glimpse of this veteran soldier in George Borrow’s “ Wild — 
Wales.” The ancient parish clerk of Llangollen, discoursing of the famous pair of great 
ladies who made that sequestered village their hermitage, said that "the ladies were in 
the habit of receiving the very first people of Britain, amongst whom was an ancient 
gentleman of most engaging appearance and captivating manners called Sir Alured C—. 
He was in the army,and in his youth, owing to the beauty ofhis person, was called the 
‘handsome Captain.’ It.was said that one of the royal Princesses was desperateiy in 
love with him, and that on that account George III. insisted on his going to India.” s 
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claimed, ‘have I been involved in a scene of greater perplexity and pro- q 
fligacy !” At length his mind was made up. Wazir Ali must be dethroned, ` 
andthe lawful heir installed in his stead. Thus the fate of a kingdom was | 
decided on evidence which in England would not have determined the - ! 
right to possess a few acres of turnips ! 

Negotiations were promptly opened in profound secrecy with 
Saadat Ali. He was timid, parsimonious, and given to strong drink ; 
but the latter vice did not obscure his capa city for affairs, and he had 
a fundof quiet obstinacy which afterwards stood him in good stead TES 
in repelling encroachments on his authority, On this occasion the x 
Nawab-elect was too elated at the prospect of exchanging poverty and 
exile for a throne to haggle over terms. He acquiesced in a new treaty a 
which increased the subsidy payable by Oudh from 550,000 to 750,000 (a | 
pounds sterling. He renounced the right enjoyed by his ancestors of i 
communicating with foreign Powers, agreed to entertain no European | 
in his service, and to defray the expenses of his investiture to the extent | | 
of £120,000. These concessions being wrung from Saadat Ali, he | 
was smuggled from Benares to Cawnpore by Mr. Cherry, the Gover- | 
nor-General’s Agent at the former city, and thence escorted to Lucknow il 
formidable British force. In the meantime Sir Jobn Shore had 5| 

oncerted arrangements for the investiture, or, as we should say, coro- 
on, with the Begams. On arriving at Lucknow Saadat Ali was 
ed on the Governor-General’s own elephant, and madea State 
ogress through the crowded streets. The resentment of the populace, of 
iom the new Nawab stood in mortal dread, was disarmed by showers 
ees. Thus the ceremony passed off without a hitch, and the 
ing-maker sat down to report his splendid stroke of business to the 
magnates of Leadenhall Street. 
x he world would do well to reflect,” says Charles Dickens, 

íf that injustice is to every generous and properly-constituted mind an 
injur > most insufferable, the most torturing, and the hardest to 


rO 


conceive greater folly than that which prompted the 
res, at once the Athens and Mecca of Hinduism, lay 
ier, only 170 miles from Lucknow, and was itself a 
ection and intrigue. Many of the citizens remembered 
n es of V Hastings from a mob assembled in 
| 1774 h the dethroned Sovereign 
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was permitted to establish himself in a mansion known as Madhu 
Das's garden, which stood on the city outskirts. As he enjoyed a 
pension of £15,000 a year, paid from the Oudh revenues, he was ina 
position to entertain the horde of followers deemed by every Indian 
Prince a necessary adjunct of his authority. Henever stirred abroad 
without an escort of horse and foot, armed to the teeth, and preceded 
by nagaras, those giant drums which are a badge of the highest rank 
A blunder only inferior to that which assigned Benares as Wazir Ali’s 
residence was the license accorded to ayouth weighed down by 
‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow ° and maddened by a sense of injustice. 
Sir John Shore bade farewell to India in March, 1798, little recking 
the tragic consequences which, sooner or later, must attend want of 
sympathy and political foresight in a ruler. He found an Irish peer- 
age and a seat on the Board of Control awaiting him, and received the 
Directors’ thanks for his ‘ wisdom and tact” in dealing with the Oudh 
Succession. The new Lord Teignmouth settled down at home, to be 
a burning and shining light in Evangelical circles; and it is only fair 
to his memory to add that he obliterated the sinister associations which 
cling to his Indian career by founding the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 3 
His successor, Richard Colley Wellesley, Earl of Mornington, 
better known to us as the Marquis Wellesley, was a man of very 
different stamp. A profound and elegant scholar, a statesman and 
citizen of the world, he had a large share of the genius that shone moré 
conspicuously in his younger brother, the Duke of Wellington, During 
the outward voyage, the Governor-General-elect landed at Cape Town, 
which was in those days a sanatorium for Indian invalids. Here he 
met a galaxy of distinguished officials, including Major Kirkpatrick, 
Resident at Hyderabad, whose brilliant career was cut short by death.* 
After prolonged discussions with this expert, Lord Mornington became 
convinced that the balance of power, which had been the corner-stone 
of Indian polity since the Carnatic settlement of 1775, was an exploded 
theory. England must assert and enforce her suzerainty over the 
peninsula, and debellare superbos must be her watchward: The first- 
fruits of the new departure were a resolve to crush Tippu Sultan, who 


* A handsome monument in the old cathedral, Calcutta, is thus inscribed: ‘To the 
memory of Lieut.-Col. James Achilles Kirkpatrick, of the H. E. I. C's military estab- 
lishment of Fort St. George, who, after filling the distinguished station of Resident at the 
Court of Hyderabad upwards of nine years, and successfully conducting during that period 
various important negotiations, died at Calcutta, 15th October, 1805, aged 41 years.” 
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was plotting an attack on Madras with the French authorities at 
Mauritius, In order to pave the way for the coming struggle, Lord 
Mornington brought pressure to bear on the Nizam, who was compelled 
to observe treaty-pledges by disbanding his French mercenaries. Then 
the neutrality of the Maratha Princes was secured by ably-conducted 
negotiations, and the British forces operating against Tippu were 
guaranteed against a flank attack. 

While planning these gigantic combinations, the Governor-General 
found leisure for settling the affairs of Oudh. He saw that the centre 
of gravity in that province had shifted from Lucknow to Benares: 
British interests there were in the hands of Mr. Cherry, of the Civil 
Service, as Agent of the Governor-General—a frank, boisterous officia 
of the eighteenth-century type, who was more intent on sport and 
i hospitality than watching the dark currents of Oriental intrigues. 
‘ Happily for the continuance of British authority, the Governor-General 
had a more trustworthy representative in Mr. Samuel Davis, who was 
judge and magistrate of the city court. The latter was a first-rate 
linguist, draughtsman, and astronomer, whose unrestrained intercourse 
with all the best elements in native society had given him some inkling 


British rule in India. The ex-Nawab was in correspondence with the 
Victorious Zeman Shah at Lahore ; he had an active agent at Calcutta, 
and was in close touch with the disaffected Mohammadan nobles 
throughout Upper India. The movement received support from large 
numbers of Hindu zemindars, who appear to have been disgusted with 
the levelling tendencies of our courts of law. The Maharaja of Benares, 
indeed, stood aloof, but many of his relatives threw themselves heart 
and soul into the plot. Chief amongst these was Jagat Singh, whose 
_ foibles were inordinate vanity and ambition to shine as a Persian poet. 


i 
f 
‘ 
= 
i 


Vazir Ali’s scheme for seizing Benares. Another conspirator was a 
hy landowner named Bhawani Sankar Singh, who lived in a fortress 
ie Chunar side of the Ganges. A third was one Shionath, who had 
house within the city, and commanded a band of Bankas, swash- 
ers, whose ferocity may be faintly conceived by Indian officials 
emember the Jathryals, or bludgeon-men, maintained by zemin- 
o former generation. Lists of the disaffected, which were 
unearthed by Mr. Davis's acumen, showed that 4,000 foot- 
y stood pledged to join Wazir Ali at once, while 


ee eae A 3 as 
lare themselves on his first successes. It W 
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resolved, however, to defer the signal for a general insurrection until the 
British garrisons in Upper India were depleted by the exigencies of the 
expedition against Tippu Sultan, then fitting out at Calcutta. 

All symptoms of the coming storm were lost on Mr. Cherry. 
Vainly did his colleague urge him to insist on Wazir Ali’s quitting 
Benares. He declined to receive a Brahmin who was prepared to 
disclose the intrigues between the ex-Nawab and Jagat Singh. He 
rejected with contumely a proposal made by the military authorities to 
station a few companies at Sekrol, on the western outskirts of Benares, 
Finding his chief obdurate, Mr. Davis had no alternative but to report 
the fact to the Calcutta Council. His warning received the attention 
which it deserved. Lord Mornington saw that his predecessor's cardinal 
blunder must be promptly remedied. He ordered Mr. Cherry to inform 
Wazir Ali of the Supreme Government’s intention to transfer him to 
Calcutta. 

This news came as a thunderbolt on the half-demented youth. All 
hopes of regaining his birthright and wreaking vengeance on his foes 
must be foregone were he compelled to reside at Calcutta under the 
supervision of the Central Government. He protested vigorously 
against the contemplated removal, and on learning that the decision in 
his case was irrevocable, he pretended acquiescence, while he made 
preparations to strike a prompt blow for power and freedom. Mr. 
Cherry was informed that the Nawab intended to start for Calcutta on 
January 16th, 1799, while the conspirators were secretly summoned to 
assemble at Madhu Das’s garden on January 14th. The plan of campaign 
offered many chances of success, It was to open with a general 
massacre of the British residents, so that none should escape to warn 
the military. The city gates were then to be barricaded, the townsfolk 
armed. It was anticipated that the example of successful resistance 
would encourage the disaffected nobles throughout Upper India to join 
the rebel standard. Unhappily for Wazir Ali’s ambitions, the land was 
not yet denuded of British troops. General Sir James Craig command- 
ed a brigade at Anupshahr, north-west of Benares, and Major-General 
Erskine had a British cavalry regiment with native infantry details 
at Bitabar, only ten miles from the city. Had Wazir Ali been able to 
wait for his ally Zeman Shah’s advance, and the move southwards of 
the British garrisons, he might have thrown off the mask with every 
prospect of success. The force of circumstances compelled him to 
embark on a premature and, therefore, a desperate enterprise. 

He had sullenly held aloof from the English colony ; but the Agent 
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of the Governor-General was, perforce, an exception. The ex-Nawab 
maintained a certain degree of formal intercourse with the man whom 
he abhorred as the planner of Saadat Ali's secret journey to Cawnpore. 
No suspicion was excited in Mr. Cherry's mind by a message received 
from Wazir Alion January 13th that His Highness proposed breakfasting 
with him on the morrow. When that fateful day dawned 200 devoted 
followers mustered at Madhu Das’s garden. Aware of the perils that 
awaited them, each Mohammadan carried his winding-sheet dipped 
in Mecca’s sacred well. Then, at 8-30, fully armed, with matches light- 
ed and drums beating, the rebels sallied forth for their victim’s residence, 
On their way thither they met Mr. and Mrs. Davis returning from their 
‘usual morning ride on an elephant. A hurried consultation took place. 
Should they despatch the enemy whose foresight had well-nigh baffled 
their designs? It was agreed that his time had not yet come ; that 
nothing must interfere with the main object of the expedition. Salaams 
were exchanged, and the magistrate passed on. A young civilian 
named Graham, who was on his way to breakfast with Davis, was less 
fortunate. He was dragged from his palanquin and cut to pieces, and 
s fate was shared by a European shopkeeper named Hill. 

On reaching Mr. Cherry’s residence, Wazir Ali was met in the 
anda by bis host, who escorted him to the dining-room, where break- 
was laid out, Four followers pressed in after him, including a 
brace of young ruffians named Waris Ali and Izzat Ali, who had 
prompted their master in every sanguinary design, and all were armed 
vith sword, buckler, and pistcls, After the party had taken their seats 
the breakfast-table, Mr. Cherry offered his chief guest a cup of 
shing it aside, Wazir Ali shouted that he had something of 


g to compass his death, and wound up with a point- 
l to go to Calcutta. Ere Mr. Cherry had recovered from his 
Waris Ali, who was sitting opposite him, moved to a chair 
This.was evidently a preconcerted signal, for Wazir Ali rose 
ized Mr. Cherry by the collar, while Waris Ali pinioned 
h he was wounded by a sword-cut from the ex-Nawab, 
sca d from the murderer’s grasp, and fled through _ 
1 e Here he was followed bythe mob and cut 
ished did not end with his death. A young 
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wound from the sword of a faithful attendant, the ruffian relaxed his 
grasp, and poor Evans ran into an adjoining field, where he was 
done to death by Wazir Ali’s escort, posted to intercept fugitives. A 
fifth victim was Captain Conway, who resided with Mr. Cherry. Re- 
turning home from a ride while the slaughter was in progress, he was 
dragged from his horse and slain by the armed mob. 

Leaving the poor creatures weltering in their blood, Wazir Ali, 
with his myrmidons, proceeded to Mr. Davis’s house, a two-storied 
brick building barely a quarter of a mile distant. Their intended 
quarry’s suspicions had been excited by the behaviour of the escort whom 
he met on their murderous errand. He sent a messenger to warn 
Mr. Cherry that mischief was brewing, and anxiously awaited his re- 
turn. Dire forebodings were excited by thespeedy approach of the 
howling mob, and no doubt of their intentions remained when they shot 
down a sentry posted fifty yards from the bungalow. It was a fearful 
moment, for what could one man do against 200 armed to the teeth ? 
There was’ but one chance of escape, one place of refuge until the 
arrival of rescue—the flat roof, which was reached by a winding stair- 
case from the upper floor. Thither Mr. Davis escorted his wife and two 
little children* with their native nurses, and then ran downstairs for his 
firearms. It was too late. The murderers had swarmed into the house, 
and were already mounting the staircase. Looking around him in 
despair, his eye lit on a native attendant who carried a pike, such as was 
used in those days by great men’s followers. It was six feet in length, 
had an iron handle adorned with silver rings, and a sharp triangular steel 
blade. Seizing this weapon, Mr. Davis rejoined his trembling family on 
the roof, which was surrounded by a parapet giving so little shelter that 
the women and children were forced to crouch in the centre. Then, 


grasping his trusty spear, he took post at the head of the winding stair- 


case, which was luckily too narrow to admit more than one enemy at a 
time. The hatchway into which it opened was covered with a bullet- 
proof canvas frame, which Mr. Davis pushed aside a little to observe 
what was going on below. Presently Izzat Ali mounted the steps with 
a drawn sword, while others pressed behind him. Seeing that his 
quarry was prepared the assailant stopped, and poured forth a volume of 
abuse. The rejoinder was a shout, “The troops are coming from 
* One of them died as latelyas 1399. aged ninety-six. He became Sir John Francis 
Davis, Bart., Governor of Hong Kong, and a leading authority on Chinese affairs. Iam 
debted for the details of the Benares massacre to his nephew, the late Mr. Henry Wil- 
ck. B. C. S., who rendered distinguished services during the Indian Mutiny. = 
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camp!” and a spear-thrust which pierced Izzat Ali’s arm and compelled 
him to beat a hasty retreat. A few minutes later the attack was renewed. 
Again was the foremost assassin received by a spear-lunge, but he 
deftly evaded the blow which fell on the staircase wall. This gave him 
an opportunity of grasping the spear-blade, but Mr. Davis dropped the . 
shaft on the edge of the stairs, and using the leverage thus gained, cel 
jerked the weapon from the enemy’s grasp, cutting his hands to the E 
bone. wr 
The winding stairs were now evacuated by the mob, who fired pisto] 
volleys at the hatchway. Then they spread over the house and grounds, 6 
and wreaked their vengeance on Mr. Davis’s property. The furniture N 
was smashed, the splendid mirrors destroyed, and three servants who 
ventured to remonstrate were slain. Next the stables received their 
attention. A pair of aged horses, which had been given to Mr. Davis by | 
= Warren Hastings, were shot, and the rest appropriated. Meantime, no | 
; efforts were spared to destroy the tiny garrison on the roof, and one | 
3 ` of the nurses who ventured to expose herself received a bullet through | 
| 
| 
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the arm. 


While the siege was in progress full scope was given to the elements 
of disorder to be found in every Indian city. Many Europeans fled 
for their lives to the Bitabar encampment, and a large party concealed 
themselves in a field of Indian corn. Major-General Erskine at Bitabar 
heard of the revolt from a fugitive named Cleves, and his entire force J 
started for Benares with all despatch. Early intelligence of their approach M 
must have reached the besiegers, for after an hour’s agonising suspense 7 
the clamour below ceased. Presently the solitary defender of the roof 4 } 
aw a native ascending the little staircase, and was about to transfix 
when he recognised an old table-servant, holding up a rescued a 
ipot as a badge of fidelity, who had come to announce the enemy 's 
rement. Then followed a reinforcement of fifteen armed policemen, 
1 Mr. Davis was able to await rescue with equanimity. About 11 a.m. 
right helmets of the British cavalry came into view. They formed 
nt of the house, facing the city, whence a vast concourse was 
jouring towards the scene of action. Their hostile intention was made 
( Ea galling matchlock fire, and it would have gone hard 
opers entangled in a maze of groves and gardens but for 
val of the infantry, who toiled behind. The latter met with 
eSistance while traversing the narrow streets, and many SUC 
try-fire maintained from the roofs and upper stories- 


. Davis’ ’s house, and deployed into line under 
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a hail of bullets poured on them from a neighbouring wood, where 
Wazir Ali commanded in person. Dislodged from this shelter by 
a round or two of grape from the galloper-guns, the rebels retreated 
to Madhu Das’s garden, but were promptly followed by the bulk of 
Erskine’s force. Again the little field-guns spoke out, and when a can- 
non-shot struck the turret on which Wazir Ali was posted, he saw that 
the day was lost. Mounting horse, with Waris Ali and a handful of 
followers, he sallied from a postern-gate and made for the hills. A 
few minutes later the gateway was blown open, and, just as the winter 
sun sank beneath the horizon, possession was obtained of the rebel 
stronghold. Had the assault been delayed till nightfall, mob law would 
have reigned in Benares. Indeed, there can be little doubt that but 
for the hour's respite given by Mr. Davis's heroic defence and the ring- 
leaders’ absorption in the attack on his improvised citadel, no European 
would have escaped massacre, and Benares might well have become the 
focus of a general insurrection.* Those who take delight in historical 
parallels can hardly fail to trace one between the outbreak at Benares of 
January 14th, 1799, and the equally premature revolt at Meerut of May 
2oth, 1857. Unbappily for British prestige, history failed to repeat itself 
in the measures taken to restore tranquillity. If the English. at Meerut 
had possessed leaders with something like the vigour of Erskine and 
Davis, not one of the mutineers would have lived to reach Delhi. The 
standard of revolt would never have been raised at the old capital, and 
Jack Sepoy would have come to heel. 

On Mr. Davis fell the whole brunt of the subsequent inquiries into 
the extent of the conspiracy. Startling evidence came to light as to 
its ramifications, and many leading chiefs and nobles of Upper India 
were deeply implicated. The capture of Jagat Singh and Bhavani 
ES ee SE ae See ee Se m 

* Nothing impresses the Oriental mind more deeply than personal courage. That 
displayed by Mr. Davis was the theme of manya native bard. l am indebted to Sir 
Charles Elliott for the following extract from one of these epics : 


“ Cherry took the Nawab by the hand and said: 
‘Let us make up this quarrel.’ 
Then, sitting down, he said again : 
t The order has come ; you have not obeyed it !’ 
The Nawab replied: ‘I obey no orders; I doas I like.’ 
Cherry said: ‘You are a good-for-nothing !" 
The Nawab rejoined: ‘ Jackal, keep a civil tongue in your head! If Idraw my 
pistol, your brains will be scattered. 
What would the Company’s Agent then do tome?’ 
Cherry rose quickly and tried to escape. 
But Wazir Ali’s sword shore him in twain !’ 


And so on for 350 lines. 
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Sankar was easily effected, and it is a noteworthy fact that the future Sir 
E Mountstuart Elphinstone won his first laurels in tracking the ring- 
leaders to their lair. They were tried by a special commission, and 
received sentence of death ; but in Bhavani Sankar’s case it was com- 
muted to one of lifelong franeportations He was sent to Calcutta by 


boat and evaded loss of caste by taking poison. Shionath, with only eh 
k five followers, defended his house for many hours against Gvernheine Be. 
ing odds. When they saw that the game was up, the Bankas sallied AC: af 
forth and were cut to pieces, after killing and wounding many of the i 


besiegers. Even more tragical was the fate of the unhappy youth who 
f had caused all this bloodshed. He fled northwards with a few retainers, 
and throwing himself into the Nepal Terai, was joined by a 
band of 4,000 malcontents. A British force was despatched against 
= them, and they suffered repeated defeats. Disappointed in their hopes 
F of plunder, this following melted away. Wazir Ali, on whose head a 
reward of £2,000 was placed, sought refuge in Rajputana at the Court 
of the Maharaja of Jaipur, That Prince was unable to resist a demand 
for the fugitive’s extradition, but, mindful of the claims of hospitality, 
he obtained pledges that Wazir Ali’s life should be spared, and that 
œ% shoud not be laid in irons. On the anniversary of the Benares 


ess prisoner, on his way to Calcutta. He was confined in a bomb- 
fat Fort William, which was nothing more nor less than a cage, 
i after languishing there for many years, he was transferred to the 
_ State prison at Vellore, where he ended his miserable life. 

8 Nith the failure of this wicked and desperate enterprise vanished 
ast hopes entertained by the people of Upper India of throwing off 
oi Great Britain. While Wazir Ali was a fugitive came news 


B ;and the fall of Seringapatam (April 4th, 1799) was the 
ell of England’s implacable foe. On the Marquis Wellesley’s 


reserved British prestige against overwhelming odds. 
ial acknowledgment of his services was a cold letter of . 
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Davis’s conduct “in that arduous trial of his prudence, activity, 
resolution,” 

After completing his inquiries at Benares, our hero was summoned 
to Calcutta to assist in reorganising the finances of India; and that 
task performed, he bade farewell to the land he had served so well 
and the Service of whichhe was the brightest ornament. After his 
return to England he did many years of splendid work as a director of 
the East India Company. In 1813 came one of the periodical inquiries 
into British administration entailed by the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter. The Parliamentary Committee which directed it requested Mr. 
Davis to assist in drafting a memorandum on the revenue administra- 
tion of the previous twenty years. He threw himself with all his wonted 
ardour into .the task, and the outcome was the famous Fifth Report, 
which is, perhaps, the ablest State paper ever penned by Indian officials, © 
It isa mine and arsenal of information bearing on the fiscal history of the 
Empire, and in breadth of view it far surpasses the parliamentary re- 
ports issued at the subsequent renewals of the Charter in 1832 and 1853. 
Itis melancholy to record that Mr. Davis's life was shortened by this 
intense labour. He died at Croydon on June 16th, 1819, aged only fifty- 
eight, leaving a splendid example of courage, self-devotion and sym. ` 
pathy for his successors in Indian administration. Thanks to the: 
invincible modesty so often associated with the highest gifts, his name 
was unknown tothe mass of his contemporaries, and has long since 
passed into undeserved oblivion, Truly “the world knows nothing of 
its greatest men.” Let us unite in doing honour to Samuel: Davis's 
memory. 


and 


F. H. SKRINE. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
4 RINCIPAL PARANJPE has given the world the benefit of his er | 
| P views on Religious Education. I am not aware, unless one keeps A | 


himself wholly ignorant of previous discussions on the subject, that there | 
is any new view advanced by Mr. Paranjpe for proscribing religious and 
moral education from schools and colleges. In one of the Bombay 
Indian weeklies within four months of Mr. Paranjpe’s contribution, 
long articles appeared on this subject, and reference was frequently made 
therein to a Government blue-book relating to discipline and moral 
training in schools and colleges. The publication is a repository of the 
most diverse views on thissubject. The special advantage of the book, 
however, is the publication of the views of various leaders of Indian 
society on the above, among other questions. 

One thinks from the heading of his contribution, “Is Religious 1 
_ Education Necessary in India ?” that he wants to exclude moral education gl 
from consideration. But two things are noticed in his contribution. 
It is unfortunatethat Mr. Paranjpe thinks fhe National and Provin- 
cial Social Conferences have shown a veactionary tendency in adopting 
esolutions in favour of religious and moral education. Poor Mr. Ranade! 
news to learn that he had been advocating reactionary principles 
thereby destroying the nationalsentiment in India. One lives and 
arns. But few will agree that Ranade’s move in this direction on the 
0 ference platform deserves the appellation of veactonary. It is to be 
ped that Mr. Paranjpe and others of his opinion;will not be shocked to 
he following opinion of Ranade on this question. I quote from 
6 of the said publication: “I have always regarded this special 
clusi m of religious instruction from schools attended by Hindu 
cal defect which seriously interfered with the main object 
| do not think that the policy of religious neutrality 


mment made such exceptional treatment of Hindu 
$ 
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schools necessary. At the most, it could only be urged as a justification 
for not appointing salaried Hindu priests and preachers to do the work 
which is done by similarly qualified persons in the other communities. 
But the Hindu community could easily make its own arrangements for a 
voluntary agency if Government desired it or permitted the utilisation 
of such agency, There is nothing unreasonable in insisting that the 
master in the school should occupy for all purposes the place of the 
parent at home, if the school discipline is to bear any fruit. The religion 
of the parents is the one which should be insisted on, as the discipline for 
the education of the children. The teaching need not be denominational 
or sectarian, for there is a sufficient unity in the Hindu faith and tradi- 
tion to make it possible to impart religious training to the vast majority 
of the boys on the same common platform. I insist strongly on this 
point, because unless supported by the religious sanction, lessons in 
moral training and discipline can never take root.” If there were sufficient 
space many other opinions could be quoted tothe sameeffect. Even the 
Right Rev. Bishop R. G. Porter was in favour of Ranade’s proposal. He 
suggested that Government might allow “ the three great communities— 
the Hindus, the Mahomedans and the Parsees, to name each a religious 
teacher and allow him, under proper regulations to give religious instruc- 
tion in one of the classrooms out of school-hours. The teachers would be 
accepted by the Educational Department ; for discipline etc. they would 
be under the control of the department. Each community would pay 
its own teacher. The attendance would be perfectly voluntary and left 
to the students or their parents.” Mr. Paranjpe thinks that schools 
are not proper places for teaching morality by means of text books. It 
is curious why the exploded doctrine of teaching morality by means of 
text books, whether in schools or at home, should be again attacked. It is 
like slaying the slain. The idea, though backed up by the Education 
Commission, was finally given up, and text books were ordered by Govern- 
ment to be revised with a view to include in them lessons “that have a 
direct bearing on conduct either by means of precept or example.” 
About 1889, a cry was raised in Bengal by both European officials and 
orthodox Hindus, that boys were becoming irreverent and schools did not 
enforce discipline. Moral text-books and disciplinary rules in schools 
were suggested. Mr. Chatfield, our retired Director of Public Instruction, 
said: “I have no faith in forced lessons, but I have perfect faith in 
English literature, permeated as it is by Christian Ethics. I have no 
sympathy with those who doubt this literature. and I class them with the 
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a Brahmin a mutineer if he asks for an increase of pay, or who abuse a 
native if he does not dismount when he meets them on the road.” 
Even as regards moral teaching, Mr. Paranjpe says, “Of course, the 
schools can encourage a healthy moral tone, but the direct teaching of 
morality is the function of home and ome only.” The italics are mine. 
The reader is not told how the schools are to give that encouragement. 
Anyway, it is to be a subsidiary sort of thing. Mr. Paranjpe forgets 
that in most high schools and colleges, nearly half the students come 
from the mofussil, and- are, for a very substantial portion of their 
school and college life, away from their homes. What is to be done with 
these boys? Is not moral and religious teaching in their educational 
institutions necessary, even as second best, in the cases of boys who have 
to stay away from their homes. It is impossible not to agree with Babu 
Haridas, D.P.I. Jeypur State, when he says: ‘‘ Indeed, no teacher really 
impressed with the importance of his vocation can doubt whether moral 
training—the culture of the feelings and the discipline of the will— 
belong to the sphere of the school. Children cannot lose their right of having 
‘their highest interests cared for during so large a portion of their work- 
ing life as that spent in school. The daily intercourse of school, and the 
nature of the circumstances in which the children are brought together, 
_ offer opportunities to implant principles and to form habits which are alike 
_ necessary to their own happiness and to the well-being of society. The 
‘school is a little world in itself. There are the weak, the ignorant, the 
wayward, the useful, the obstinate, it may be the viçious as well as the 
well-intentioned. The interests of the children often seem to clash, just 
in the world outside. Practical lessons thus become possible in 
rdination, self-denial, forbearance, respect for the feelings and rights 
others, gentleness and self-reliance. Moral education embraces at 
wo things—the instilling of moral truths and principles into the 
f the pupil, and the formation of his disposition, temper and 
s. It mustaim to give a moral constitution to the child, instead of 
kn »wledge of a few great truths, . . The grand business is to form 
ight practice . . A boarding house enables the teacher to 
‘and as much as desirable with his scholars, so that he may 
take advantage of the little incidents, occurring in the school room and 
he boardi ouse, and take familiar instances of conduct coming 
i ience as his means of communicating to them notions 
s constant presence among them will often check 
timulate them to exertion, impart a healthy tone 
and give him opportunities of setting an 
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are asked to cut ourselves adrift from the common university system 
of India ? 

I have so far dealt with this question from its purely academic 
aspect. But this presents to my mind the least of all the objections 
to this proposal. I am repeating the most trite of all educa- 
tional truisms in reminding the reader that education is no longer 
a mere acquisition of certain appendages to one’s name without 
any reference to the sphere of activity in which the student will 
be ultimately placed, that it is essentially the equipment of 
the student for fighting the battle of life; that in the familiar 
phraseology of the great philosopher whose death we had recently 
to deplore, it is the adaptation of the growing boy to the environ- 
ment in which he will have to maintain himself when grown up to 
man’s estate. Now what is the environment of an Indian Moslem ? 
Is it a homogeneous one, consisting of one community, with one life, 
identical interests and identical aspirations? Is it nota seething 
mass of heterogeneous peoples working and thinking apart from 
each other? And instead of accustoming him and teaching him to 
learn how to work with and amidst such a heterogeneous mass, 
you want to isolate him and prepare him for a life adapted only to 
absolutely homogeneous surroundings. 

And further, what has been the bane of India? Has it not been 
the tendency to split up into castes and creeds and cliques on the least 
provocation, into divisions that shall have absolutely no lot or part 
in the life of a common whole for any purpose whatsoever? It is 
this tendency to sectarianism and isolation that is one of the most 
deadly dragons that every Indian has to learn to slay, and so many- 
headed is it that many a time and in many a place and in many a 
guise must it be killed, before it can be finally destroyed. I am, if 
any one be so minded to take it, unscientific enough to regard 
history not asa narrative of the actions of blind units acting 
aimlessly and fortuitously, in which any sequence or order obser- 
vable is at best that of the human mind itself, reading its own 
rational character into them. I regard history as the record of an 


: ever-moving onward march of progress gradually unfolding the 


Divine Idea and therefore the expression of Divine Intelligence 

and Will. And just as I believe that the evolution ofa common 

consciousness based on religion was one of the achievements which 
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it was the peculiar privilege of our Prophet as a statesman to create, 
so do I believe that the evolution by the Indian peoples ofa con- 
sciousness based on a common country and a common government, 
and thereby neutralising the sectarian tendencies of the Indian mind 
is the one object in the Divine order of events for which India has 
been brought under the sovereignty of the one European people best 
fitted to develop this consciousness, so absolutely necessary for even 
= mere existence in these days. And for the evolution of a con- oN 
2 sciousness of this kind, are we not depriving ourselves of one of the 
most potent agencies brought into being by a liberal government— 
the generous sympathies, the friendships engendered only in the i 
ardour of youth in the common class-rooms between those that shall 
be the leaders of their respective communities, when they are drinking 
together from the fountains ofa glorious literature ? Indeed, so 
strong is my belief that a common college and university life both 
= within and outside, in the lecture-room, on the playground, and in 
the hostels, is the best and only means of bringing about this 
community of feeling, that I am very often tempted to ask whether 
= jt would not be better to have rather no colleges at all if they are 
_ sectional ; and that prevents me from recognising the good that is 
being done by my honoured friend Mrs. Besant at Benares until she 
has succeeded in making the Central Hindu College practically and 
-avowedly not a Hindu, but an Indian college, open to and equipped 
_ for all classes and religions. 
But I shall be told that a Mahomedan university is necessary 
d useful as providing a common centre where Mussalmans from 
parts of the globe would congregate and make active 


common Islamic consciousness that will be powerful in .5 
In the first 


place, let us not be led away by the specious analogies of the univer- 
jes f Cordova and Cairo, creations as they were of and for 
c governments. Let us be rather guided as to the requiren ents 
by the fact that the universities of Europe are 
re conyerted into non-sectarian institutions. ae 
et us remember o that here is no warrant in history ites Hopes 

2 ymmon sciousness based on community of religion ae 
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of the Illiterate Prophet. But even assuming that such a conscious- 
ness can be evolved by this means, which, I ask, is the proper place 
or its location ?— some corner in British India, or the city to which 
the faces of the Mussalmans of the world are turned five times 
every day of their lives ? Is not Mecca the only place for a Moham- 
madan university, having for its goal the attainment of the ideal on 
which Pan-Islamists so love to dwell ? 

But leaving aside all these glittering visions of Pan-Islamism, 
would a Mahomedan university be a unifying influence for the 
Mussalmans of India itself? In the first place, I would ask, would 
not the differences of creed in which the Mussalmans of India are 
divided be brought even into stronger relief in a university founded 
on a theological basis? Would the teaching of Hanafi and Shafei 
Maliki and Hambali, Ishna Ashari and Ismaili theologies side by 
side, produce harmony, or rather disintegrate us the more, bearing in 
mind not an ideal constitution of human nature, but as we men 
really are. Why, it was only a few months ago that a slight incident 
arising out of the more elementary religious teaching given in the 
Bombay Anjuman threatened to be the occasion of the ebullition of 
sectarian feeling in a cosmopolitan centre like Bombay. 

And secondly, would not the vastness of the area over which we 
are diffused prevent all but an extremely small portion of those living 
at any distance from the university, from joining it, and thereby 
make it representative of, and the nucleus of, strength of only the 
Mussalmans in its immediate neighbourhood, and not of the entire 
Moslem community of India ? Is not an annual conference like the 
Educational a much better rallying point for such a concentration ? 
And then, lastly, think of the iron, uniform mould in which we shall 
be thereby trying to cast the intellectual and moral character of the 
Mussalmans of India, so different in their ancestry and past tradi- 
tions, so different in their political, linguistic, municipal, social, and 
economic surroundings, and, therefore, requirements—one and the 
same for the Mussalman of Bengal and the Punjab, of Gujarat and 
of the Deccan, of Madras and of Bombay. 

But, then, do I desire the splendid energies that are being 


devoted to the establishment of a Mahomedan university to be 


suddenly arrested? No. I want them to be redoubled, but I want 
them to be spent for a larger and more fruitful work, and although 
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that too is concerned with higher education, it is not for the 
establishment of one Mahomedan university that would do service 
for the whole of India, but for the conversion of all the existing 
colleges and universities into so many Mahomedan universities 
spread over the face of the whole of India, by their being provided 
with such supplementary aids, as I have before indicated, for meet- 
ing the special wants of Mahomedan students in them—the founda- 
tion of hostels, of special lectureships and professorships, fellowships 
of research in branches of learning and theology peculiar to Mussal- 
mans—above all by raising funds for the hundreds of our boys who | 
i are hungering for, but cannot, by their poverty, avail themselves of X 
; the open but unutilised agencies for higher education, offered not aj 
only in this country but ın England and on the Continent, in | 
America and in Japan. First reach and provide for the necessities | 
ofthese whom we can count by the hundred, and will soon, if we shall 
only earnestly and unselfishly work for them, be able to count by 
the thousand before we can even think of the luxury of providing | 
for the few, perforce the very few, whom we will be able to gather 
together in a Mahomedan university. Then and then alone shall | 
we have taken the most effective means for achieving the immediate i 
and avowed object of our labours, the promotion of the social and | 
educational welfare of the Mussulmans’ of India. Then and then ; 
only shall we have laid the foundation for attaining the ultimate f 
= object of all our endeavours, the placing of the India Moslems on a / | 
_ footing of equality, because of equal efficiency, with their brethren of EN) 
other creeds and bloods for working hand in hand for the common h 
work of their country’s good. {. 
ae A. HYDARI. E 


I had occasion subsequently to write to the Secretary of the 
Sonference on the subject, and the following extract from my letter P| 
its the argument in the paper more briefly and the alternativ® 
S hemes for Mahomedan educational progress more succinctly, and 
herefore reproduced here. 3 
aS e aware that I am one of those—probably a microscop: 
ong the Mussalmans of India—who consider that this 
t and principally an uneconomic expenditure of our 
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India could be obtained if, instead of a Mahomedan University 
fund, we had a National Mahomedan Education fund for the whole 
of India for— 

(i) The foundation of scholarships somewhat on the lines of 
the Tata scholarships, for enabling really deserving (financially and 
intellectually) Mussalman boys, wherever they be, to avail them- 
selves of the evisting facilities for higher education both in and 
outside India. 

(ii) The foundation of residential hostels under adequate Moslem 
supervision in the existing Colleges of the country. 

ii) The foundation of chairs and fellowships of research for 
the languages and literatures of Islamic peoples, in the existing 
Colleges of India. ` 

I also think that in the exisling conditions of the country, a 
denominational University is sure to set up and accentuate tenden- 
cies which are not consistent with our ultimate and highest interests 
A denominational University in my opinion ceases to be pernicious. 
and may therefore be started, only after a liberal and unifying educa- 
tion has permeated the different communities of a country ; and its 
proper function is not to spread secular education, but to combine 
secular and theological instruction in such a way as to provide for 
a community a number of liberally educated religious guides, who 
may be able to appeal effectively to their flock, that is being 
liberally educated elsewhere for secular pursuits.” 
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ES RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA. 


THE disease described as Rabies in animals, and as Hydrophobia in 
| human beings, was recognised in very ancient times, and was 
noticed by various observers. More than three centuries B.C., Aristotle 
stated that dogs were liable to it, but he was apparently unaware that it 
could be communicated to human beings. Hippocrates is believed to 
allude to it, and Virgil plainly mentions it in the following line: 
Hinc canibus blandis rabies venit.” 
was described by Celsus, Galen, and a few other writers of the first 
ee centuries A.D., by the Arabian physicians, Rhazes and Avicenna, 
‘by many English and foreign writers of modern times, particularly 
—Youatt (1838), Fleming (1872), and Dolan (1879). These authorities, 
however, are not unanimous ; on the contrary, their statements on this 
oa ct are full of doubt, uncertainty, and contradiction. 
nse _ Rabies generally occurs in dogs, but foxes, cats, jackals, wolves, and 
_ ott er animals are also liable to become rabid. The disease begins with a 
peculiar change in the habits of the affected dog, which becomes dull and 
rose, and hides itself from observation, but cannot rest, and is con- 
changing its position, and moving from place to place. This 
restlessness and agitation increase, but during the early stages of the 
> the dog still recognises, and generally obeys, the voice of its 
_ It has no dread of water, but tries to drink, and has even been z 
swim. Its appetite becomes capricious, and soon it devours 
bstances, such as wood, earth, stones, &c. It hardly ever foams 
h, but the saliva becomes viscid, and sticks to the corners of 
or hangs down from it. A remarkable alteration takes place 
roi ich becomes hoarse and cracked. A bark is made 
with open mouth; this is immediately 
Is, emitted with the nose elevated, 
aie 
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indication of the malady, and should at once attract attention. In the 
early stages of the disease the dog is inoffensive, but soon it becomes 
affected with paroxysms of rage, and attempts to bite every human 
being or animal it sees, particularly other dogs. If confined, it con“ 
tinually tries to escape. The furious paroxysms alternate with periods of 
quiet and exhaustion, and latterly torpor. The eyes lose their brightness, 
and squinting occurs, the voice is husky and the breathing laborious. 
The paralysis increases, convulsions and coma set in, and the dog dies 
from paralysis and asphyxia. Dumb madness affects from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. of rabid dogs; in this form of the disease the lower jaw 
hangs down from paralysis of the muscles, and the mouth remains open ; 
the dog is unaggressive, as the ferocious instincts seem to be in abeyance. 
The disease is communicated by the saliva of the rabid animal, which is 
virulent from a very early period. 

Some writers pronounce rabies to be a febrile disease, others deny 
this, while Dr. Stockwell (an eminent authority) makes the following 
very remarkable statement: ‘ True rabies presents multiple and varied 
phenomena without a single constant feature, hence its presence 
is with difficulty detected even by the most expert. Indeed, so 
erratic are its symptoms, its progress, and its manifestations, that it is a 
greatly mooted question whether it exists as a malady sad generis at all. 
Distemper, toothache, earache, canker, mastoid disease, gastritis, febrile 
diseases, throat and lung diseases, epilepsy, meningitis, and the whole 
class of nervous diseases to which dogs are subject, are constantly mis- 
taken for it. Personally, after more than thirty years’ experience as 
‘physician, dog owner, and student of canine and comparative medicine. 
I have yet to meet with an absolute case of rabies in the dog ; and of some 
scores of so-called hydrophobic animals presented for my inspection one 
and all were found to havesuffered from other and comparatively innocu- 
ous maladies. Indeed, there are no symptoms during life, or evidences 
after death of a dog, whereby rabies may be with certainty determined, 
even by the most profound veterinarian or physician.” 

This evidence is most important, as illustrating the doubt and un- 
certainty in which the whole subject of rabies is still enveloped, in spite 
of all the investigations which have been made, and it also demonstrates 
the extreme rarity of the disease, and the great readiness of the public 
at large to believe a dog rabid, when in truth it is merely eccentric, frigh- 
tened, excited, sick, or mentally afflicted. 

As Mr. Thornhill remarks, ‘Rabies in reality is a very rare disease, 
The popular belief to the contrary arises from the fact that various other 
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maladies common in dogs are mistaken for rabies.” It has been ascer. 
tained that only a very small proportion of the bites of rabid dogs convey 
the infection, hence the likelihood of a dog-bite causing hydrophobia 
is.extremely small. This was very plainly shown by the experience of 
the police in London during the prevalence of the Muzzling Order of 
1885-86. In carrying out the duty of capturing stray dogs, the police 
received hundreds of bites, but in no single instance did any of these bites 
. cause hydrophobia, though many of them must have been inflicted by 
rabid animals. 

: The experience of the attendants at the Battersea Dogs’ Home is 
even more striking, and was adduced before the House of Lords Com- 
mittee on Rabies in 1887. The Home had then been 30 years in 
existence. The bites inflicted on the attendants during that time 
amounted to many thousands, some of which must have been received 
from rabid dogs. Nevertheless, there had never been a case of hydro- 
phobia among the attendants. A certain proof of the rarity of true 
rabies is to be found in the fact that the old writers attached no 
importance to it, and did not regard it as a serious danger to human 
beings, while the people at large paid no attention to it at all. Until a 
very recent period, a mad dog was thought to be as rare as a black swan, 
and it used to be affirmed that there never was more than one in 
England at a time. But now, a dog has only to appear excited or 
frightened, or to behave in an unusual manner, and immediately the cry 
of “ Mad Dog!” is raised, and the unfortunate animal is set upon and 
killed. 

; In recent years, during the prevalence of Mr, Long’s unnecessary 
_ and vexatious dog legislation, enormous numbers of dogs were destroyed 
_ by police on mere suspicion of rabies, which was in most instances 
rely imaginary. It is evident that the numerous alleged cases of rabid 
ogs which are so frequently reported in these days are nearly all 
ctitious, and are due to ignorance of the symptoms of the disease, and 
rror of its consequences. A case of this kind was reported in the 
Sa few years ago. A Newfoundland puppy escaped from its home, 
clumsy gambols were mistaken for symptoms of rabies by two 
Orant and stupid policemen, who forthwith killed the harmless 
Instead of being immediately killed, a suspected dog should be 
a secure place, provided with food and water, and carefully 
when in a few days the nature of the case will be made clear. 

1 stress has been laid upon the certificates of rabies given by 
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ances found at the post mortem examination of suspected dogs. None 
of these appearances, however, can be considered as absolutely character- 
istic of the disease, since they may all be wanting. Hence Dr. Fleming 
declares that “It is next to impossible to pronounce with certainty 
whether a dog which has been killed for rabies, was really rabid ; there- 
fore suspected dogs should be kept alive and under observation.” From 
this it appears that the ordinary certificates of rabies, based on post 
mortem examinations of suspected dogs, cannot be accepted as satisfactory 
proof that the animals were in a rabid condition. 

It has indeed been asserted by the believers in the Pasteurian anti- 
rabic treatment that inoculation experiments give results from which a 
Positive diagnosis can be made, but this test is fallacious, as was clearly 
shown by the experiments of certain French, German, and American 
observers —such as Professor Galtier, of Lyons; Professor Von Frisch, 
of Vienna ; and Professor Spitzka, of New York. In short, the inocula- 
tion test is fallacious, because, though the inoculations may produce 
rabies when the suspected animal is rabid, they may also cause inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the brain (meningitis), when the suspected 
animal is not rabid, and this (meningitis) is one of the diseases frequently 
mistaken for rabies, and confounded with it. From this it is obvious 
that great numbers of animals, said to have been proved rabid by 
inoculation at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, the Brown Institution, 
London, and other places, were in reality not rabid at all. 

The origin of rabies is involved in obscurity. It is, doubtless, 
generally propagated by direct inoculation through the bite of a rabid 
animal, but this does not exclude the possibility of its spontaneous 
occurrence under favourable conditions, since the first case of the disease 
must necessarily have occurred in this manner, and there is no reason 
why others should not do so. The followers of Pasteur assume the 
microbic origin of rabies, but the Supposed microbe has never been dis- 
covered, and its existence is so far merely theoretical. But as the 
Pasteurian anti-rabic system is based upon the theory of the microbic 
origin of rabies, this was taken for granted, notwithstanding the com- 
plete failure of all the efforts to find the required microbe. 

Hydrophobia in human beings is caused by direct inoculation 
through the bite of a rabid animal, but it may be, to some extent, simu- 
lated: in timid nervous persons under the influence of fear and excitement, 
After a period of incubation lasting from a fortnight to three months, 
or more in some cases, the bitten person becomes depressed, anxious, 
and restless, and there is some constitutional disturbance, followed by a 
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stage of excitement, when the countenance of the patient shows anxiety 

and fear. There is great thirst, but any attempt to drink brings on ` 

choking paroxysms from spasms of the muscles of the throat, which may 
be brought on by the sight or sound of water, or even by a current of 
air. Besides these suffocative attacks, general convulsions occur, affect- 
; ing the whole body, and alternating with periods of comparative quiet, 
which, however, are attended with intense anxiety, and noisy and diffi- 
iA cult breathing. The patient is tormented by viscid saliva accumulating 
! in his mouth, he dreads to swallow it, and constantly spits about him, 
j Sometimes there is great mental disturbance, with violent fits of maniacal 


| 
| 
excitement. Death eventually takes place from exhaustion or paralysis. | 
Hydrophobia is an extremely rare disease. Many medical men have. „Av 
never seen a case of it during their whole professional lives, and I only | 7 
i= saw one case during my Indian career, which extended over thirty-five 
i years, It has been asserted, without a tittle of evidence, that “the 


pariah dogs of India are a serious danger to the public, as cases of rabies 
are frequent and general.” I positively deny the truth of this absurd 
statement, and can easily demonstrate its fallacy. Pariah dogs have 
always abounded in Asia, not only in India, but also in Turkey, Persia, 
and other countries, and had they been affected by rabies'to any great 
extent, the people of those countries would assuredly have suffered 
‘much from hydrophobia, But this is not the case, as I can testify from 
personal experience. I was for many years in medical charge of a large s 
ndian District, with a population of nearly two millions, and had under 
y superintendence several dispensaries where at least a hundred 
sand sick and injured persons, including numerous cases of dog-bite, 
re treated every year, yet, with all this large experience, I never saw @ 
cas f hydrophobia in a native of India, and I have reason to believe 
: hat the experience of others who have practised in India is similar to 


The rarity of hydrophobia in Great Britain is shown by the statistics 
egistrar-General, from which it appears that for the forty years 
7, the average annual death-rate from this disease in England 
as considerably less than one toa million of the population. 
ly one death took place from this cause, while in Scotland 
f the disease were registered during the twenty years 
- diseases, such as tetanus, epilepsy, mania, cerebro- 
ria &c., have been mistaken for hydrophobia, 
toms hav n induced in some cases by ae 

o; d growths, and other disturPine 
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whether deaths attributed to hydrophobia have in reality been caused by 
that disease, or not. 
| It must be borne in mind that hydrophobia never results from the 
| bite of a healthy animal, and, further, that a very large majority of 
persons bitten by undoubtedly rabid animals escape unharmed. The 
proportion who contract hydrophobia are variously estimated at from 
five to twenty per cent. John Hunter mentions a case in which out of 
twenty-one persons bitten by a rabid dog, only one subsequently died 
from hydrophobia. 
/ These particulars plainly show how foolish and unreasonable are the 4 
Ie 3 periodical scares which have prevailed from time to time ever since 
’ public attention was drawn to this subject, twenty years ago, by the 
sensational proceedings of M. Pasteur and his followers. Those proceed- 
ings have produced a most disastrous effect upon the public mind by 
giving undue prominence to a very rare disease, and by needlessly 
magnifying a danger so slight and so remote as to be scarcely deserving 
of notice. Contrary to universal experience, the leading contention of 
| M. Pasteur and his followers has always been that rabies among animals, 
and hydrophobia in human beings, are very prevalent and ever present 
diseases which consequently demand immediate and careful attention. 
But it is clear, from the preceding remarks, that this view is altogether 
erroneous., 
About 1880 M. Pasteur commenced his researches on hydrophobia, 
and in the course of a few years he announced that he had devised a 
system of inoculation by means of which the disease could be prevented 
in persons bitten by rabid animals, provided they applied for treatment 
before hydrophobia declared itself. The system was based upon the 
microbic origin of the disease, which, as already stated, is purely theoreti- 
cal, and destitute of any foundation in fact. The preparation of the fluid 
used in these preventive inoculations may be briefly described as 
follows: The skulls of living rabbits were opened, and the virus of 
rabies, taken from rabid dogs, was dropped upon the animals’ exposed 
brains, which were thus converted into a virus garden for the production 
of the poison, After the death of the animals thus rendered rabid, their 
spinal marrows were removed and dried, and a broth was prepared 
from them for the purpose of inoculation. The strength of this broth 
depended upon the time the marrow had been dried, the virus being __ 
strongest in those that were freshest and least dried. The treatment 
consisted in a series of inoculations carried on for several days, com- 


S |. causes. Hence it is often impossible to decide with any certainty 
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mencing with weak injections, which were day by day made stronger. 
The great reputation of M. Pasteur, as an eminent chemist and a 
distinguished man of science, caused his views to be widely accepted 
throughout the civilised S and great numbers of frightened credu- 
lous people flocked to him for treatment. The notoriety of his proceed- 
ings, and the pernicious prominence which was thus given to an 
f exceedingly rare disease, produced a veritable panic in the public mind 
3 in so much that many persons, without the slightest reason, fancied ¢ |. 
themselves in danger of hydrophobia, and groundless scares, resulting in Se 
foolish muzzling orders, have been quite common occurrences in England | 

| 

| 
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ever since. 

M. Pasteur varied his treatment several times, using subcutaneous ie 
injections of different strengths, the strongest being employed in what he 
called the “intensive method.” So many deaths. however, occurred from 
the intensive treatment, that it was quickly given up. Evidently Pasteur 
was not at all sure about his system. At first he declared positively that 
his method would protect all patients at any time before hydrophobia set 
in, but subsequently he introduced many corrections and limitations, for 
which no scientific reason could be assigned, For instance, he did not 
profess to protect unless the patient came to him within a fortnight of 
being bitten. He did not reckon deaths which occurred during the treat- 
ment, or within a fortnight after the end of the treatment. He kept no 
record of the patients after the treatment was ended, and took no account 
of deaths occurring subsequently. He admitted that his inoculations pro- 

_ duced only temporary effect, and that re-inoculation was necessary after 
a time, and he did not hesitate to claim as successful cases any number 
_ of people who were in no danger of contracting the disease, as well as 
= cases which infringed any or all of these conditions, so long as they did 
t prove fatal. “All these limitations were purely arbitrary, and were 
= introduced, one after the other, to account for and explain away deaths He 
Ww. ich continued to occur in spite of the Poneur ani treatment, though 


on, but the cases are entirely different. Vaccination is an 
protect the human economy against smallpox by the artificial ie 
od: ction c he virus of an analogous, but far milder, malady, cowP0* 
perty of diminishing in the human race the natura 
smallpox. It is worthy of note that successful vaccination 
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tional, the absence of which indicates that the Operation has failed. The 
Pasteurian inoculations, on the other hand, either produce no visible 
effect of any kind, or are followed by the paralytic form of hydrophobia, 
There is, therefore, no real analogy between Pasteurism and vaccination. 

The Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment has been condemned by some 
| very distinguished men, after prolonged and careful investigation. The 
| late Professor Peter, of Paris, pronounced it to be altogether empirical 


2 < and devoid of scientific basis, and he delivered acrushing indictment of 

ye it before the Paris Academy of Medicine, in which he pointed out that 

| several of Pasteur’s patients had died of a form of hydrophobia almost 

b- | “ gikan hitherto in the human subject, but very closely resembling the 
j ~ i 


l sease produced by Pasteur in his laboratory rabbits. In short, they 
Š had died, not from a dog’s bite, but from the virus injected into their 
bodies by Pasteur’s hypodermic syringe! In support of this terrible 
charge, Professor Peter produced a mass of incontrovertible evidence 
which Pasteur’s supporters have never attempted seriously to question. 

Professor Colin, of the French veterinary school at Alfort, criticised 
the Pateurian statistics, pointing out that the certificates produced by the 
patients were worth nothing, having been drawn up by incompetent people, 
and that the post mortem examinations of the dogs were equally valueless, 
as they afforded no certain evidence of rabies. He considered that the 
only way of arriving at a conclusion was by the prolonged observation of 
the animal, which should be shut up, and kept till the characteristic 
symptoms of rabies declare themselves. 

Professor Billroth declared the Pasteurian system of treatment to be 
a fiasco, and Professor Von Frisch, of Vienna, made the following state- 
ment in his exhaustive report upon Pasteur’s treatment: “ Rabbits and 
dogs, which. without preceding infection were subjected to the last men- 
tioned strengthened inoculation for human beings, were infected with 


5 rabies through that inoculation. Hence it may be inferred, with great 
je probability, that this method of inoculation may. likewise be seriously 
dangerous to man.” ca ee 


I 

Dr. Lutaud, of Paris, condemned the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment 

as not only ineffectual, but also dangerous, and cited the case of the post- 
man Rascol in proof of this assertion. On the 28th of February 1889, 
Rascol and another man were attacked by a dog suspected to be 
rabid. In Rascol’s case the dog’s teeth did not penetrate the skin, 
but the other man was severely bitten, Neither of them wished 
to go to the Pasteur Institute, but Rascol was compelled by the French 
postal authorities to doso. He remained there under treatment from 
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the gth to the 14th of March, and on the 26th he resumed his duties. 
On April 12th, severe symptoms set in, with pain at the points of in- 
oculation, not at the bite, for he had not really been bitten. On the 
14th of April he died of paralytic hydrophobia, which evidently must 
have been caused by the Pasteurian inoculations. The other man, who 
refused to submit to this anti-rabic treatment, remained well, though he 
had been severely bitten by the suspected dog. This is a crucial case, 
and comment is unnecessary. 

Similar opinions regarding the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment have 
been expressed by Dr. Spitzka of New York, Dr. Charles Dulles of 
£ Philadelphia, Professor Zienitz of Warsaw, Dr. Abate of Naples, the 
g late Sir B. W. Richardson and others. 

7 Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, of Nottingham, in his article in the 
f ; National Review, of July 1890, gives the following cases which furnish 
kon decisive proof that hydrophobia is sometimes brought on by the Pasteu- 
rian inoculations. 
Leopold Née was bitten at Arras on the.gth of November 1886. 
He was subjected to the Pasteurian treatment on the 17th and following 
days, and died of hydrophobia on December 17th, a month later. Lhe 
dog that bit him was perfectly healthy. 
In July 1887, Arthur Stuboi, one of the scholars at the Lyceum at 
- Lublin, in Russia, was bitten by a dog, and was immediately sent to the 
= Pasteur Institute at Warsaw, where he received the usual treatment by 
inoculation, and was discharged on August 11th with a certificate of cure, 


ad 


studies. On November 9th, however, three mouths later, he felt pain 
he region of the inoculations, and shortly afterwards he died of 
phobia. Zhe dog that bit him remained quite well, 
he groom of Signor Camello Mina was bitten by a sheep dog, and 
ently died of hydrophobia, after having been subjected to the 
, treatment at Milan for a month. The dog had nothing 
c matter with tt. ses 
g painter of Antwerp, named De Moens, when visiting 4 
itten slightly by his friend’s dog. He was urged to 8° to 
hich he did, and was subjected to the Pasteurian au 
the 2oth of March to the 2nd of April 1889. gece 
c attacked by hydrophobia, and died on the 
y Dies j per ectly well. 


ophobia com- 


the strength of which he was readmitted to the Lyceum and resumed _ 
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challenge Lord Lister, Mr. Stephen Paget, and the other advocates of 
Pasteurism to explain these cases otherwise, if they can. 

The question may be asked, how it is that the Pasteurian inocula- 
tions are not more frequently fatal if they are thus capable of producing 
hydrophobia. The reason is that the rabic virus is generally so attenuated 
as to be harmless, and hence the inoculations produce no effect of any 
kind in the vast majority of cases. But, sometimes, either from the 
inoculations being stronger than usual (as in the “intensive” treatment 
of Pasteur), or from certain individuals being more than usually suscepti- 
ble, the inoculations produce hydrophobia. 

In a book entitled “ Experiments on Animals,” by Mr. Stephen 
Paget, the defence of the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment rests entirely 
upon the statistics of the various Pasteur Institutes at Paris and else- 
where. The patients at all these institutions are divided into three 
classes, namely :— 

Class 4.—Persons bitten by animals said to have been proved rabid 
by inoculation experiments. 

Class B.—Persons bitten by animals said to have been proved rabid 
by dissection of their bodies by veterinary surgeons. 

Class C.—Persons bitten by animals suspected to have been rabid. 

Mr. Paget evidently takes it for granted that the patients in Classes 
A and B were all bitten by rabid animals, and were therefore in danger 
of hydrophobia, but in this assumption he is altogether mistaken. I 
have already shown that what Mr. Paget calls “ the unanswerable test o1 
inoculation” is entirely fallacious and unreliable, and Professor 
McFadyean has stated that “an ordinary post-mortem examination never 
warrants a positive diagnosis in suspected rabies.” There is therefore no 


„Satisfactory evidence to prove that any of the persons treated at the 


various Pasteur Institutes were bitten by rabid animals, and in the 
absence of such proof the statistics are absolutely valueless. 

The Pasteurian statistics, indeed, appear to have been compiled on 
the principle of “ Heads I win, tails you lose,” for all the patients who 
did not die were claimed as ‘‘cures,” while as many as possible of the 


-fatal cases were eliminated on the ground that they were treated too 


late, Here is a striking illustration of this peculiar method. 

On the 14th of January 1887, Lord Doneraile was bitten by a tame 
fox; he underwent the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment eleven days 
after, and died subsequently from hydrophobia, owing (Pasteur said) to 


his having come for treatment too late. But other patients who came 


for treatment after periods longer than eleven days, and who did not di 
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were claimed as cures. Any kind of treatment can be made to appear 
successful in this way, and any quack remedy for hydrophobia, such as 
that of the Rev. Dr. Verity, mentioned by Dr. Dolan in his work en- 

_ titled “ Pasteur and Rabies,” might show a similar, or even a larger 
proportion of alleged cures.” Dr. Verity, indeed, claimed to have 
treated more than 2,000 cases without a single failure, so that, if the 
Statistics are to be believed, his record is much better than that of 
Pasteur. 

The Pasteurian system of treatment has been extensively carried out 
in France since 1885, and had it been of any value it ought to have 
reduced the mortality from hydrophobia in that country. The very 
reverse is the case, for the average annual mortality from that disease in 


i France from 1850 to 1885 was twenty-three, while from 1885 to 1890 it 
| rose to thirty-nine, namely twenty-two among Pasteur’s patients, and 
} seventeen not treated by his method. Thus Pasteur’s treatment has 


caused the death-rate from hydrophobia to rise by sixteen per annum in 
his own country! It is worthy of note that a similar result has in- 
variably followed, wherever Pasteur Institutes have been established. 
Particular attention should be given to this argument, as. it can neither 
be contradicted nor explained away, and it plainly shows the utter 
worthlessness of the Pasteurian treatment. It would have been far better 
: for the world if M. Pasteur had never turned his attention to hydro- 
© phobia, as his proceedings have done much harm, and it cannot be 
proved that his treatment has prevented the disease in a single instance: 
Pasteurism has been the cause of incalculable suffering to animals, and 
an unreasonable panic among timid nervous people all over the civilised 
_ world, in so much that some of them actually developed nervous 
‘symptoms simulating hydrophobia. 

Besides all this mischief, there isno doubt whatever that these “idiotic” 
ulations (to borrow an adjective which Mr. Paget applies to the 
son treatment) have directly caused the deaths of many unfortunate 
‘sons who were in no danger until they were induced to resort to them. 
r. Paget admits that this charge was brought by Professor Peter 
gainst M. Pasteur, but, instead of attempting to refute it, he coolly 
serves, “ But it does not matter what was said fourteen years ago.’ 
ant observation of that sort is no reply, but probably Mr. Paget 
that the eee could not be refuted, and so tried to dispose of 
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system, may be quoted in support of this treatment, but it must be re- 
membered that the Commissioners had already accepted the Pasteurian 
theory and practice, and, therefore, were not impartial judges in the 
matter. It is, moreover, evident that the Commissioners had not much 


„faith in Pasteur’s treatment, and considered it dangerous, since instead of 


recommending the establishment of a Pasteur Institute in England, they 
simply proposed the enforcement of police regulations. 

The apparent success of the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment has been 
due to the circumstances that the vast majority of the patients were in no 
danger of hydrophobia, and that the fluid with which they were inoculat- 
ed was generally inert, and therefore harmless. It is obviously very easy to 
cure any number of people who have nothing the matter with them, and 
this is what the Pasteurians have been doing for the last eighteen years. 
In his book, “ Experiments on Animals,” p, 129, Mr. Paget says, 
with reference to the Buisson treatment: “ The evidence in its favour is 
just like the evidence for Mother Seigel’s Syrup. . . . The whole 
thing is arrant nonsense.” These expressions may be applied with far 
greater force and suitability to the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment, which, 
as Dr. Bell Taylor, of Nottingham, said, “is the most extraordinary 
delusion that has afflicted men of science for centuries.” It is much to be 
regretted that so many members of the medical profession, at home and 
abroad, have allowed themselves to accept it without proper inquiry, on 
the strength of audacious statements and unreliable statistics. Signs, 
however, are not wanting that a reaction is setting in against it, and, 
sooner or later, the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment will share the fate of 
Koch’s “ Tuberculin,” and other discredited nostrums. Under these 
circumstances the action of the Indian Government, in permitting the 
establishment of a Pasteur Institute in India, is much to be regretted, 
especially as this action was taken in spite of numerous petitions and 
memorials against it from the natives of that country, who were almost 
unanimously opposed to it. 

On examining the first Annual Report of the Indian Pasteur In- 
stitute by Dr. Semple, published in 1902, it will be seen that 321 persons 
were subjected to the Pasteurian anti-rabic treatment at the Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli during the year 1900-1901, and we may at once 
admit that if these 321 patients, or any considerable proportion of them, 
had really been bitten by rabid animals, the results here shown would be 
very favourable, only three cases having proved fatal. But there is no 
satisfactory evidence proving that any of these persons had been so bitten. 
With regard to the cases in Class A, noted as “proved rabid,” it has 
62 
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already been shown that the inoculation test is fallacious and misleading, 
| jnasmuch as its results, in the case of animalsthat are not rabid, may be, 
a and doubtless often are, mistaken for rabies, As to Class B, the certi- 
ficates of rabies given by veterinary surgeons are of no value, as there are 
no post mortem appearances which can be regarded as absolutely charac- 
teristic of the disease. Nothing need be said about Class C, the cases 
under this head having been merely suspected. Hence it is very probable 
that most, if not all, of these patients were in no danger at all, since 
hydrophobia never occurs from the bite of a healthy animal. Some, per- 
haps, may have been bitten by rabid animals, but a large majority of these 
g would naturally escape unharmed. The likelihood of a dog-bite causing 
Ft hydrophobia is very small, as was plainly shown by the experience of the 
| | London Police and of the attendants at the Battersea Dogs’ Home, pre- 
viously mentioned. 

If this return and Dr. Semple’s conclusions from it are accepted, the 
question at once presents itself: ‘‘ What became of the numerous 
_ hydrophobia cases which, on this view, must have occurred in previous 
years, but which neither appeared in the official mortuary returns, nor 
‘came under the observation of Indian medical officers?” To.this ques- 
tion the only answer is that had any considerable number of hydrophobia 
_ cases occurred in India, they must have attracted official notice, and as 
_ they were not noticed it is quite evident that they never occurred. 

_ The old saying that “ prevention is better than cure,” is peculiarly 
applicable in the case of hydrophobia, as there is good reason for believ- 
g that in many countries this disease might be almost entirely stamped 
" out, or at least reduced to a minimum by suitable preventive measures, 
steadily and universally carried out. These measures should be such as 
_ will tend to promote the health and well-being of dogs, to secure their 
‘treated with kindness and consideration, and to deal with them 
everywhere throughout the country on a settled` uniform plan. A 
“system of registration of dogs should be enforced throughout 
e country, and every dog should be required to wear a collar 
Ar the name and address of the owner, who should be held 
responsible for its treatment and condition. Stray and ownerless 
s ho ] be taken to homes provided for the purpose, where they 

i sold or painlessly destroy ed as circumstances may 
these observations do not apply to India under 


it is mecessary to consider ‘the 
ded by the Select Committee 
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of the House of Lords on Rabies in Dogs in 1887, and which has been 
resorted to at intervals in England since that time. As thus carried out, 
muzzling is to a great extent ineffectual as a preventive measure, on 
account of its partial application, the dogs in certain areas having been 
muzzled, while those in adjoining areas remaining unmuzzled. Sporting 
dogs, also, were unfairly and improperly exempted from muzzling, on 
the pretence that they were under better care and supervision than the 
others. Why was this exemption granted? The real reason, doubtless, 
was that the British Parliament would not otherwise consent to the 
muzzling. It is stated by Mr. Thornhill, in his pamphlet, “ Mr. Long’s 
Muzzling Order Considered” (and I fully agree with him), that “for any 
scheme of muzzling to be effective in suppressing rabies, the following 
conditions must be observed: 1. The muzzling must be universal, that 
is, it must be enforced at the same time over the entire kingdom, and on 
all dogs without exception. 2. The muzzling must be continued for a 
period exceeding the longest known period of incubation. 3, The im- 
portation of dogs from abroad must be perpetually prohibited. Or, if 
permitted, the dogs on landing, must be subjected to a quarantine 
similarly exceeding the longest known period of incubation.” But these 
conditions, however necessary, are quite impossible, and have been 
almost completely disregarded in the various muzzling orders issued by 
the Board of Agriculture. Moreover, muzzling is likely to promote the 
development of rabies, in consequence of the irritation and discomfort 
inflicted upon dogs ; and the muzzle is really no safeguard, sınce a rabid 
dog would speedily rid himself of a restraint which would þe intolerable. 

The muzzle has been condemned by some of the most eminent 
veterinarians of Europe, such as Dr. Sondermann, of Munich; Dr. 
Gunther, Director of the Veterinary School at Hanover; Dr. Schafer, of 
Darmstadt ; Professor Leonhardt, of Frankfort; Professor Zeirn, of 
Leipzig ; Professor Lafosse, of Toulouse; Professor Bouley, of Paris ; 
and others. Dr. Sondermann says: “The use of the muzzle is not only 
uncertain and misleading for men, but positively injurious to the dogs. 
No mad dog has ever been seen with a muzzle on. 

“If rabies has decreased in places where the muzzle was used, the 
cause is an indirect one, and must be looked for in the reduction of 
number mainly, unmuzzled dogs being killed, for the number of dogs is 
sure to be decreased by measures which are obnoxious to animals and their 
owners. In Munich, during seven years, when the permanent use of the 
muzzle was ordained, the number of dogs was reduced to one-half, while 
the number of bitten persons had actually increased, owing to the greater 
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irritability of the dogs, for the muzzle could not always be kept on when 
at home.” 

Professor Lafosse, of Toulouse, says: ‘* Madness in dogs is very 
rarely developed without symptoms sufficiently indicative to ensure proper 
precautions being taken by the owners, It is useless, therefore, to inflict 
the punishment of wearing the muzzle on the entire race, which, if strictly 
applied, is likely to cause an increase of the self-engendering madness, 
spontaneous rabies.” Professor Bourrel, of Paris, a director of an estab- 
lishment for diseased dogs, says: ‘‘ Statistics prove, however, that in 
nine cases out of ten, people are bitten by mad dogs in houses and not in 

the street ; thus, if the muzzle is to be of use, it must be worn in the 
i ` house also, and only removed for feeding.” Similar expressions regarding 
muzzling were expressed by many of the witnesses who gave evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Rabies in Dogs in 1887, 
| particularly Mr. Rowe, Mr. South, Dr. Bell Taylor, Mr. Colam, Professor 
Hill, Mr. W. Hunting. Mr. Rotherham, Dr. Whitmarsh, and Mr. Atkin- 
son, The principal witnesses in favour of muzzling— Professors Horsley, 
Brown and Pritchard, Dr. Fleming and Mr. Sewell—considered that to 
be effective, it must be universal, a qualification which was fatal to their 
argument, since universal and continuous muzzling is altogether imprac- 
ticable. 

The Select Committee, in their report, expressed the opinion that 
the effect of muzzling dogs in London was very beneficial, but many 
witnesses considered that the diminution of rabies, which the Committee 
put down to muzzling, was really due to the seizure, detention, and 
destruction of diseased and ownerless dogs, and to the unusual care which 
dog-owners exercised under pressure. A similar opinion has been expressed 
with reference to the muzzling orders issued by the Board of Agricul- 
ture during recent years, but with as little reason, for the beneficial results 
ve undoubtedly been due to the causes mentioned above, and not to 
yzzling. It thus appears that muzzling dogs is ineffectual as a preven- 
measure against hydrophobia, unless carried out universally and 
uously (which would be impossible), and that it is likely to do 
harm by injuring the health of dogs, and so rendering them more 
o rabies than they would otherwise be. This practice, therefore, 
be given up as being likely to do more harm than good. 

Jiseased dogs, and those whose behaviour is peculiar and E 
d be ke t apart from the others, and carefully watched. Suspecte 

not be killed immediately, especially if they have ee 
d be kept isolated under careful observation until the 
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nature of the case becomes clear. Then, if rabies has declared itself, the 
animal should be destroyed at once, and buried deeply in the ground or 
reduced to ashes in a furnace. On being bitten by a suspected dog, the 
injured person should at once employ suction energetically, and should 
Squeeze and wash the wounded part. As speedily as possible, the wound 
should be thoroughly cauterised, either by means of the actual cautery, 
or such caustics as nitrate of silver, the strong acids, chloride of zinc, ` 
caustic potass, &c. 

Youatt, one the most eminent of English veterinarians, recommend- 
ed nitrate of silver, sharpened to a point. He used this caustic on 
himself, having been bitten several times by rabid dogs, and on four 
hundred persons, who, he declared, had been bitten by undoubtedly 
rabid dogs, and in none of these cases did hydrophobia ensue. It was also 
used extensively at St. George’s Hospital with excellent results, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that this caustic and many others have the 
power of destroying the virus of rabies, if thoroughly applied to the bitten 
part immediately after the infliction of the bite. Excision of the bitten 
part has also been recommended, and may be equally serviceable if per- 
formed promptly and thoroughly. 

These, however, are only preventive measures, and would be useless 
when hydrophobia has actually set in. All kinds of medical treatment 
have been tried in this disease, but only one method has given any 
reasonable hope of success. I refer to the treatment by vapour baths 
devised by the late Dr. Buisson, which certainly deserves a fair trial in 
every case of hydrophobia. This method is referred to in very contempt- 
uous terms by Mr. Paget in his book entitled, “ Experiments on Animals” 
(p. 129), but the judgment of Mr. Paget in this matter is not infallible. 
He declares that “ the Buisson bath treatment failed egregiously to afford 
the very least benefit to inoculated animals,” and he is so possessed by 
the mania for experimenting on animals that he fancies this is a fatal 
objection. In reality it is no objection at all, and Mr. Paget might as 
well assert that opium is useless because it has hardly any effect on 
pigeons, or belladonna because rabbits can eat it with impunity. 

Dr. Buisson cured himself by the vapour bath when actually suffer- 
ing from hydrophobia, and subsequently over eighty people, bitten by 
rabid dogs, underwent his treatment, and not one died. Mr. Paget, of 
course, will not allow that Dr. Buisson had the disease, and declares that 
“Tt was an ordinary case of fear of hydrophobia.” This is merely Mr. 
Paget’s opinion, and many people disagree with him, considering that 
the case was one of true hydrophobia. The modus operand: of the Buisson 
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treatment may be very simply explained, as follows :—The symptoms of 

hydrophobia all point to a state of intense hyperemia of the nerve 

centres. By the use of the vapour bath a free action of the skin is set up, 

a large quantity of blood is drawn to the surface of the body, the conges- 

tion of internal organs is relieved, and the symptoms resulting from such 

congestion soon disappear. The treatment and cure of disease by induc- 

ing profuse perspiration is a very ancient practice. The late Sir John 

Drummond Hay, British Minister in Morocco for many years, stated that 

the natives of that country cured hydrophobia by sweating, and that the 

cure was infallible. 

Many cases are on record proving the efficacy of the Buisson treat- : e 

ment, even when the disease is fully developed. The following are a few a D. 
Of these cases :—A boy was bitten by a rabid dog at Kischineff, near 

Odessa, on the 8th of April 1886. On the 2sth of April the boy 

showed sign of hydrophobia, being unable to swallow liquids, | 

the sight of which induced paroxysms. The Buisson treatment 

was resorted to, and the boy recovered in a few days. At the Industrial | 

School, Arlington, New Jersey, a lad named Klee was bitten by a rabid | 
_ dog on the 2nd of January 1886. On the 22nd of January symptoms of Í 
= hydrophobia set in, and on the 24th were fully developed. The vapour 
bath treatment was employed, and the patient was cured in a short time. 
A little girl named Pauline Kiehl, in Paris, was bitten by a dog which 
must have been rabid, as two other persons bitten by it both died from 
drophobia. She was refused treatment by M. Pasteur, who probably 
rded the case as hopeless, a considerable interval having elapsed 
een the infliction of the injury and the application for prophylactic 
ulation. Hydrophobic symptoms were already setting in when the 
was taken to the establishment of Dr. Léon Petit, 108 Faubourg 
Jonoré, Paris, where the Buisson treatment was carried out. She 
derwent it and recovered, This case is alluded to by Mr. Paget, who f 

aT that the refusal of treatment by Pasteur is the strangest feature 
sase. On the contrary, it was Pasteur’s invariable rule to have 
to do with any case where hydrophobic symptoms had appeared: 
uld, therefore, have been very strange if he had not refused. 
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ital, Ceylon: a patient who had 


7 was brought to the hospital on 
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symptoms of hydrophobia were present, but a vapour bath was given, and 
repeated the same evening. Next day he seemed much better, but on 
the twelfth day after the bite, definite symptoms of hydrophobia 
appeared. The spasm of the muscles of deglutition and respiration was 
very well marked, and the anxiety on the face of the patient was most 
pitiable. He was given a vapour bath for half an hour, and this was 
repeated several times during the next three days. All the hydrophobic 
symptoms disappeared, and he went home quite well ina short time. 
I commend this remarkable case to the careful attention of Mr. Paget, 
and of the medical profession generally. 

The following cases furnish satisfactory evidence of the efficacy of the 
Buisson treatment in preventing the development of hydrophobia in 
persons bitten, by rabid animals. On May 6th, 1895, Dr. Ganguli, of 
Dinajpur, India, successfully applied this teatment to four persons who 
had been bitten by a rabid jackal on April 29th, while another man bitten 
by the same animal, who did not undergo the treatment, died of hydro- 
phobia. In April 1896, Dr. Dass, of Narainganj, India, employed this 
treatment successfully in the cases of two persons who had been bitten by 
rabid dogs more than fourteen.days before. In each case, several other 
persons bitten by the same dog, who did not undergo the vapour bath 
treatment, died of hydrophobia. In 1896, Mr. J. H. Kotwal, of Bassein, 
was bitten by his own bulldog, which proved to be rabid, For a fort-. 
night he underwent the Buisson treatment, and no bad result ensued. 
Two other persons, who were bitten by the same dog, but did not 
undergo the Buisson treatment, subsequently died of hydrophobia. 

Now, in spite of Mr. Paget’s sarcasm, I maintain that the foregoing 
instances furnish satisfactory evidence of the beneficial effects of the 
vapour bath treatment in preventing and even in curing hydrophobia, 
and it is difficult to understand why this simple and harmless, yet 
effectual method of treatment, devised by a fully qualified medical man, 
should have been treated with such indifference and neglect by the 
medical profession at large, while at the same time the medical profession 
has been quite ready to accept an unsound and dangerous system of 
treatment invented by a man who was neither a physician nor a surgeon, 
but a chemist, whose anti-rabic system is both useless and dangerous. 

These remarks must not be understood as detracting in any way 
from the value and importance of M. Pasteur’s earlier researches. While 
he laboured in the domain of chemical investigation, where all the condi- 
tions of his experiments were within his knowledge and control, he did 
much excellent and enduring work, and made very important and 
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valuable discoveries. But when Pasteur rashly and unfortunately entered 
a new and untried field, and began to experiment upon living animals, 
he ceased to have control over all the conditions of his experiments, In 


the working of the highly organised, living, animal body, there are many ~“ 


conditions which it is impossible to control. Hence the experimenter is, 
and always must be, groping in the dark, so that his conclusions are 
merely tentative and are certain to be disputed by other experiments. 
The sources of fallacy in experiments on living animals are so numerous 
that, as Dr. Arnold remarks, each experimenter sees that which he wants 
to see, and logical confusion reigns supreme over the whole method. 
Pasteur’s later researches were of this character ; they were unscientific 
and fallacious, and of no practical use whatever. 

I would, therefore, strongly urge all members of the medical profes- 
sion to reconsider their attitude towards the Pasteur and Buisson systems 
of treatment, and, above ali, to give the latter a fair trial. 


J. H. THORNTON. 
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p. w le will, I think, be generally admitted that the easiest way to the 
a) 6 understanding of a people is by a knowledge of its literature, 
Unfortunately, official duties give the Anglo-Indian but little 

time to study, and still less to discover from the mass of tedious 
rubbish, the few really good modern books of the land in which 

they live. It is in the hope of inducing a few of my countrymen 

to read the Gujarati romance entitled, “ Karan Ghelo” that I have 

written the succeeding pages. I do not pretend to have madea 

discovery, as the book is known, at least by name, to every educated 

Gujarati. But my own experience and the periodically recurring 

i gibes of some Anglo-Indian critics on the low standard of vernacular 
works, leads me to believe that but few of the Englishmen who serve 
in this Presidency are aware that in the most vigorous and musical of 
the tongues of Western India, there exists a historical novel in which 
chivalry and knightly worth are invested with much of Scott’s 
romantic glamour, and wherein camp scenes and battle pieces are 
depicted with all the fire and fidelity of d’Azeglio. 

The hero of the story who gives the book his name is “ Karan 
Ghelo,” or the rash, an oriental counterpart of Charles le Téméraire, 
and the last Rajput King of Anhilwad or Gujarat. The then 
occupant of the Delhi throne was the famous Alla-ud-din Khilji, 
who in the year 1296 obtained it by the treacherous massacre of 
his uncle Jalal-ud-din and of his cousins, the sons of the murdered 
emperor. Until the reign of this capable prince, the Mahomedan 
possessions in India never, in spite of occasional raids, extended 
beyond the Punjab, the United Provinces and parts of Bengal. 
Indeed, one of the most striking incidents in history is the slowness 


* u Karan Ghelo,” by Mr. Nandashankar Tuljashankar. Messrs. Tripathi & Co., Bombay. 
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| of the Mussalman advance in India and their cataclysmic spread 


over Persia, Asia Minor, Africa and Spain. How the ragged 
messenger of Mahomed invited the victorious Chosroes* to acknow- 
ledge his master, then an obscure citizen of Mecca, as the apostle of 
God, and how, when his letter was contemptuously torn in pieces, 
the great Arabian prophesied that the Persian Empire would be 
; similarly rent asunder, may be read in the glowing pages of Gibbon. 
The date of this message is uncertain, but was probably A.D. 622, 
shortly before the Prophet’s flight to Medina. Ten years later the ob- 
scure citizen of Mecca had become the monarch of Arabia. Another 
twenty years saw, as prophesied, the destruction of the Persian 
Kingdom, enfeebled by the victories of Heraclius. The unfortunate 
Yezdegird, the last to bear the titl e of Chosroes, was hunted from the 
Tigris to Holwan and from Holwan to perish miserably in China. 
Of his three daughters one was married to Ali’s son Husein, one died 
a captive in the Arabian desert, and the third, flying to Saurashtra, 
the modern Kathiawar, became the mother of the great Gehlote 
house of Udaipur that still rules from the throne of Ramchandra.t 
The success of the Arabs was no less striking in the West. At the 
peace of A.D. 628, six years after the Hijira, the Emperor Heraclius 
recovered from the Persians, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, yet in 
the 46th year of the Mahomedan era, the army of the Caliph was 
t seen beneath the walls of Constantinople. Within seventy years 
Northern Africa from Egypt to Ceuta was governed from Mecca. 
_ Fifteen years later the Gothic Monarchy of Spain disappeared, like 
Ouse of cards, on the banks of the Guadalquiver, and the wave of 
n conquest, crossing the Pyrenees, covered Toulouse and 


EE TS fot 


The history of Mahomedan conquest in India is very 
The first plundering expedition, it is true, appeared before 
A.D. 637. But not until A.D. 712 did the Government 
seriously consider the conquest of India. The army led 
y Mahomed Kasim was at first attended by the usual 
yut the Arab historians, after enlarging on the greatness 


~ 


r King of the happy countenance, was, like 


successors of Cyrus to honour the founder 
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of the conquests, are discreetly silent as to their permanency. 
| Within twenty years the Arabs had but a bare foothold on the coast, 
| and in the end they entirely disappeared. The ill success of this 
| first expedition gave India peace for over 250 years. The Caliphate 
had by this time ceased to be Arabian, and had become Turk. One 
| of the Caliph’s lieutenants had established himself in the Afghan 
aje mountains, and on his death, his son, Mahmud of Ghazni, once more 
we made the jehad against Hindustan. The valour and skill of this 
great captain were as amply rewarded as those of Mahomed Kasim, 
Da and the tombs of his soldiers may still be seen near Verawal, where 
- a they fell in the famous sack of Somnath. But history repeated 
“ai itself ; not long after Mahmud’s death all that remained of his Indian 
| conquests was the northern half of the Punjab. The Ghori dynasty 
succeeded that of Ghazni, and the dynasty of Mahmud Taghlak that 
of the Khiljis, but after the first vigour of the attack, there was 
always the same erosion of the conquered provinces, and at the death 
of Ferozshah, but a few years would once again have seen 
India entirely under Hindu rule. That this did not happen 
for three centuries was due to the invasion of Timur the 
Mongol. 
The extraordinary ability of this prince’s successors, the like of 
j whom the world has never seen, seemed to effectually crush Hindu 
| EN dreams of independence. But on the first sign of decay that 
AV i h- stubborn race once more awoke. When Aurangzib died, Rajputana, 
t 7 the Punjab and the Deccan had ejected the foreigner, and in little 


l i over fifty years the Mongol was the suppliant of the Mahratha. In 
4, . . . . 

cfs this unceasing struggle against the invader, the foremost part was that 
$ played by that bulwark of Hinduism, the great Rajput nation, which 


| 

pss once ruled from Delhi to the Deccan. Its cities were stormed and 
| sacked, its wide possessions a hundred times overrun, but back and 
ever back that unconquerable stock for ten centuries cut its way to 
the lands of its fathers. Some branches of the race, it is true, were 
lost for ever in the endless war. But a great part succeeded in 
withholding from the Mussalmans all but a nominal homage. And 
even that, save for a few degenerate years, was denied by the 
invincible pride of Mewar. The empire of the Chohan might become 
the appanage of the Mongol; Bikaneer and Amber might vie with 
each other who should give their daughters in unhallowed wedlock 
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to the princes of Dehli. Lovely Chitor* itself—the picture-city on 
the hill—might thrice disappear amidst the clash of swords and the 
screams of its burning women, but Udaipur had still desert fastnesses 
and jungle glades where a Sisodia Chief might live on, ill and 
hungry, but with honour unstained by the pollution of the Mlechha.t 

At the time in which the scene of “ Karan Ghelo” is laid, Gujarat, 
which had been overrun by Mahmud of Ghazni and annexed by 
Muhammad Ghori, was once again a Hindu principality under the 
tule of Karan, a Waghelat Rajput. The opening chapters find him 
celebrating in his capital, Anhilwad-Patan, some twenty miles from the 
modern Messana, the Dusra festival with due pomp and circumstance, 
Here is a description of the three principal personages who were 
waiting outside his palace to do him honour on this fortunate day:— 


Of all those who sat in the space reserved for the village patels, 
there was none so stoutly built or of such intelligent appearance as 
Bhano. He was a Kunbi by caste, and in course of his service as patel, 
he had received in gift many acres from the King. He had also taken 
on farm several parganas, and collecting the revenues, paid them to 
the Treasury. He had seen some threescore years, but in his case the 
proverb “ Sense flies at sixty,”§ had not proved true. His body was well 
nourished, and his intellect, still keen as in youth, had acquired wisdom 
from long experience. His mind was stored with knowledge about the 
former relations of Kings and peasants, and the extent and collection of 
the land taxes of those earlier days. 

On the seat opposite Bhano sat, in a place full of dignity, Jetasha, a 
Jain trader. His trade on land and sea amounted to lakhs of rupees. 
His shops were in every village. His credit was such that his mere 
name would make rupees spring up, as if by magic, in the desert. 
Many foreign harbours knew his ships, and his wealth might be 
_ reckoned in lakhs and in crores. Those who would have sought to 
_ discover Jetasha’s qualities, mind or nature, by examining his face, would 


a Sinister meaning. = seni 
were a Dholka house and succeeded the original Solankis. 
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have been greatly perplexed. It was hard to detect there ability to 
make and keep money and to conduct trade. His body was so stout 
that his relatives were constantly worried with the thought as to how 
they would carry his corpse when dead. He was so fat that his stomach 
hung like a sack, and the folds of his flesh were so heavy that if any 
little thing had got lost in them, it would have remained undiscovered 
from year to year. The heaviest fold was in the front part of his neck, 
and when shaving him his barber had barely the strength to lift it. 

There was one amongst the crowd of Nagar gentlemen who seemed 
especially bright and capable. He was seated on a large and orna- 
mented silver slab. He wore merely a dhotar and a rich Kashmir 
shawl. On his arms were diamond armlets and bracelets, and on his 
fingers were diamond, ruby and other shining rings. . . . . His 
appearance and bearing were such that all who saw him could not but 
feel that he was a great man, and pay him honour. He was of middle 
height, and although he could not be called fat was inclined to stout- 
ness. His skin was very fair, his face oval, and his nose and ears 
shapely. His eyes were quick and sparkling with intellect. He was 
by caste a Nagar Brahmin and was named Madhav. He was King 
Karan’s chief minister. And he had by sheer ability acquired such 
influence over the King that the latter did nothing without consulting 
him. The entire conduct of affairs was in his hands. The King was 
a mere figurehead, and the real ruler was the minister, and for this 
reason all honoured him and grovelled before him. 

Of these delightful sketches, the last is worth particular notice, 
for Madhav, the minister, is the villain of the book. 

While awaiting the King’s arrival we are introduced to the 
palace. 

The King’s residence was in the citadel, and near it stood many 
other buildings. The chief one was 100 feet high, was built of dark- 
coloured stone and was square in shape. It was surrounded by a 
rampart studded with domed octangular towers. Some fifty feet from the 
ground a terrace ran round the entire building. And from it a view 
could be had of the whole town. Below the terrace were shapely 
arches and triumphal pillars. On the outer walls were graceful carvings 
depicting amongst other subjects the wars of Ram and Ravan, battles 
of the Mahabharata and the loves of Krishna. The inner walls were 
painted in rich and various colours and hung with looking-glasses and 
broad mirrors. To-day, just before sunrise, the gongs in the King’s 
palace began to boom, the drums to roll and the conches to scream. 
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This signified that the King had risen from his couch. He first went to 
visit his beloved horses. He then cleansed his teeth and bathed. After 
his bath he worshipped in the presence of the priests his favourite god 
Shiva . . . . Lastly he ordered grain to be given to the starving 
beggars who had gathered there in thousands. When this was done he 
dressed himself, and putting on his ornaments, went to the Durbar. 


Those who have been present at a Viceroy’s or Governor's 
Durbar will be interested to learn from the following passage that a 
Durbar in the 13th century differed in few respects from a modern 
one. 


The vast hall in which the Durbar was held was wide and beauti- 
fully designed, and was surrounded by triumphal pillars of crystal. On 
the floor were spread deep cushions and over them white sheets. On 
each side were placed chairs, and near the King’s throne were seats for 
his officials ranged according to their rank. The King’s throne towered 
above all the others. The cushion on it was of brocade, and over it was 
a cover of the richest and most costly Bengal velvet. Near it were the 
thrones of the Yuvrajas or royal princes, but as King Karan had no sons 
they were unoccupied. Next to them sat in great state the Chief 
Minister Madhav. He wore a gold cloth puggree and a coat of brocade, 
and on his body there was no lack of pearls, diamonds and other jewelled 
ornaments. Near him were the crowned ‘Thakors and the chiefs 
of the parganas. And there were even !present one or two tributary 
Kings. 

On the other side were ambassadors from Udaipur, Jodhpur and 
other countries. Next to them sat the Samants or chief military 
officers, who were ranked according to their commands. Then came 
the chhatrapatis and nobatvadas, who were entitled to the dignity of an 
3 brella or drum. In one corner stood soldiers, armed with swords, 
iggers, knives and shields; doctors, pundits, astrologers and other 
learned Brahmins. Opposite all these were Bhats,* Charans, painters, 
‘riding and dancing masters and magicians. In yet another place were 
naute’ girls clad in costly clothes and jewels, who charmed all by their 
movements, their gestures and their sparkling eyes. Suddenly the 


* Bhats. This extraordinary people claim to be sprung from the sweat on Mahadev's 
sae the forehead a volta” born). Their E Blein was that of bards and 
but their principal claim to fame was their custom of going surety for the per- 
e ements entered into by the chiefs. Should one ofthe latter fail to carry 

ae tted “ traga ” or self-immolation, and the guilt of Bhat murder fell 
ere sureties to the engagements entered into by the Kathiawar chiefs 
i own experience a Bhat has killed himself in the garden 
t to a bania in his principal town. è 


E 
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Chobdars, carrying golden maces, stepped forward and cried out: 

“The King of Kings! The giver of pardons! The dispenser of joys!” 

From this all in the Durbar knew that the King was coming. Everyone 

stood up, and in their various ways made obeisance. The call of the 
= Chobdars rose louder and louder, and the whole hall buzzed with 
excitement until the King sat down upon his throne. 

King Karan was in the very prime of life. He was about 30 years 
of age, and through constant exercise from childhood had remained 
muscular and strong. His skin was the colour of wheat. His stature 
was lofty, his face oval, his nose long and straight. His lips were 
thin and compressed and gave the idea that he was wayward and 
stubborn, and that his nature was to carry through at all costs what he 
had once determined on. This had often led him to do hasty and 
thoughtless acts and had earned him the nickname of Ghelo or “ The 

! Rash.” His eyes were oval and slightly red which gave a something of 
| fierceness to his face and inspired the evilly disposed with fear. His 
was the purest Rajput blood, and his courage was worthy of all praise. 
His chief faults were two. The first was a hasty and fiery temper, and 
the second was licentiousness. His forehead was broad and his bushy 
and continuous eyebrows indicated resolution He was clad in costly 
clothes. On his head was a golden turban fastened by a brooch set 
with diamonds and pearls. His coat was of gold lace and his waist- 
| cloth of Benares work. In his golden scabbard were his jewel-hilted 
| sword and dagger. Round his neck were strings of pearls and dia- 

monds. His lower garments were of brocade, and on one foot was a 

-a golden anklet. His shoes were of velvet and covered with golden stars. 

-gf Peacocks’ feathers rose above his head, round which the attendants 

á waved their fans. Such was the state in which King Karan sat 
enthroned. 


= had to listen to religious lectures, the chants of the Court bards, and 
in the afternoon led a great procession to sacrifice at a sacred tree 
Outside the town, and on his return paid his homage to the goddess 
“ Gadhechi,” who guarded the battlements, on each occasion 
e liberally rewarding the presiding Brahmins. 


, 7 After the Durbar the king had many duties to perform. He 


N In the evening the king, instead of retiring to bed after the 
A = labours of the day, determined to disguise himself and wander 


through the town in the manner rendered famous by Haroun al 
Raschid. This, by a fatality which bears a great resemblance to the 
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motif of a Sophoclean play, led him to meet and fall in love with 3 | 
Madhav’s wife, the unconsciously evil genius of the story, and from 
this meeting followed all the ills that overtook him and his house. 
Her name was Rupsundari (“of the fair face”) and her appearance 


was as follows :— 
She was in truth of the lotus* class. Her face was like the full 
moon,t and when over her fair cheek the flush of youth spread, it putto 
shame the pink of the rose. Her mouth was small and her two lips at 
were like delicate corals. When she softly laughed, her white even ib 
teeth shewed like a row of pearls. In her nose was fastened a ring of | 
precious pearls, and when they touched her coral lips they sparkled like — ¢\ | 
drops of dew on the red petals of the lotus. On her cheek was a patch,t ye! i 
and just as the Persian poet Hafiz was willing to give Shiraz and ; | 
Bokhara for the mole on a girl’s face, so the kingdom of Gujarat would 
have been but little to offer for the patch on Rupsundari’s check. Her a | 
eyes were long and naturally§ dark, but the slightly blackened lids added | 
to their charm. They were soft and tender, yet they sparkled so that 
their glance had but to fall on a man to wound him to the heart. Her 
eyebrows were delicate and shaped like the rainbow, and Madandev| 
might have used them as bows with which to pierce the hearts of 
thousands. The chanllo{ on her forehead seemed like a drop of blood 
upon a snowy plain. Her headdress was as dark and shapely as a 


* The Hindus divide women into four classes (1) Yerlat (padmini) of the lotus class, 
This implies absolute perfection ; (2) awl (chitrani) variegated ze., with good and bad f 
qualities, but still fair to look on; (3) IAA of the elephant class, with no beauty of face but { 
with an elephant’s walk ; (4) (el (shankhini) with no beauty of any kind, anda voice like ~ | 
a temple conch—in fact, to be distinctly avoided. The elephant’s walk or roll of the hips is Å| 
produced by the swing of the foot inwards in order to preserve the balance of the beheda or 
water pots on the woman's head and is much admired. A Rajput friend of mine once told x 
re that his brother had fallen in love with a girl simply because her hips swung in so wide j 
a circle that she took an hour and a half to walk a mile. The slow advance of this majestic 
beauty must have been as awe-inspiring as the precession of the equinoxes. 

<1t must be remembered that the term Mah-surat or moonface refers to the brightness T 


rather than the roundness of the eastern moon. 
“ She walks in beauty like the night 


Of cloudless climes and starry skies.” 7 
f I have translated chhundnu (ty) as patch. It is really a tattoo mark on the cheek, 
§ The cosmetic used for darkening lids is called sie and is prepared from lampblack. 
|| Madandev, the Hindu Cupid, is always represented as armed with a bow fashioned 


m ’s eyebrow. 
Ey I (aicea) or round spot on the forehead is usually translated as ‘ caste 
“mark.” It has, however, nothing to do with caste. It isa purely religious sign. The red -- 
and white chanllo denotes usually a Shivaite, although the Vaishnavas and Jains use re 
chanllos on ceremonial occasions. The saffron chanllo marks the Jain. The Tilak is the 
‘oval mark of the Vaishnava. But the parallel yellow lines on the Shivaite are also called 


‘and represent the crescent moon of Shiva. 
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cobra’s hood, and had the hair confined within the knot been released, 
it would have reached her waist. Her limbs, too, seemed as if they 
had been fashioned as samples of God’s perfect workmanship. 
Who could resist the charms of such beauty? Man is but man 
after all. 

King Karan, more than other mortals, was exposed to the attack 
of charms such as these, and almost fainted at the sight. He, 
however, managed to find his way home, and learning who 
Rupsundari was, prepared, utterly reckless of consequences, to 
possess her. Next day, on the pretext of urgent business ina 
distant village, he got rid of Madhav. Rupsundari at the time was 
in her house, anxious at the warning omens that were continually 
recurring—here too the resemblance to the Greek drama is note- 
worthy. She had seen when she awoke a broom standing in the 
corner. As she came down the stairs a cat ran past her ; and when 
she looked out of the window, her first glance fell on a widow. As 
she was trying to explain away their meaning, her servants ran in to 
say that a body of troops were forcing their way into the house. 
She called her brother-in-law Keshay, who with such servants as he 
could collect, tried in vain to oppose their entrance. Keshav was 
cut down and Rupsundari carried off to the King’s palace where she 
was left in Karan’s arms. But no other unforeseen events 
happened. Keshav was married, and on his death, his high-spirited 
widow Gunsundari determined to become Sati.* Amidst all the 
pomp and honour to which a Sati is entitled, Gunsundari was 
conveyed with her husband’s corpse to the burning ground. On the 
way she was accosted by King Karan, disguised as a poorly clad 
Rajput. He had heard of the terrible consequences of his action, 
and, hoping to avert punishment therefrom, attempted to trick the Sati 
into giving him her blessing. But she pierced the disguise, and, 
furious at her husband’s death, included the city and its wicked king 


in a fearful curse. 


“« May he end his days a wanderer in the desert; may his wife be 
led away by the stranger; may his daughter, after endless hardships, 


* Sati is derived from ud (Sat) truth, and implies that the widow has adopted the 
true course, Her self-immolation relieves her husband from any future Avatars or incarnations, 
The place of her death is usually marked by a stone pillar witha hand pointing upwards 
carved on it. 

53 
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fall into the hands of the barbarian; may his enemies make his palace f 

their dwelling place; may his subjects be involved in the fate of the : 

king, and may Anhilpur Patan perish for ever; may its wealth 

be scattered abroad and its commerce torn up by the roots, and | 
| 
| 
{ 


may at last the great city disappear utterly without leaving a trace 
behind!” 


As the Sati in virtue of her act can be refused nothing by the gods 
the reader is prepared for the impending calamity. But there is one | 
more stage before the cup of the King’s iniquities is filled, and that is ye 
the suicide of a Bhat. An English reader will probably think this an į 
anti-climax, but that is because it is difficult for him to grasp the a 
terrible sanctity of this strange tribe. The Bhat had become surety D 
for a profligate Bania who had borrowed from Jesashah Rs. 2,000, a 
When the interest and capital had amounted to Rs. 4,000, the banker 
failing to get anything from the Bania, sued the Bhat. He paid in 
full and sought his remedy from the principal debtor. His methods | 
were not, however, those of the Civil Courts. He first starved him- 
self for three days in front of the Bania’s house. He then brought in | 
turn his mother and his only son, and butchering them at the | 
Bania’s feet, sprinkled him all over with their blood. As a last | 

resource he appealed to the King, who slighted him. His supreme 
remedy had failed, so he stabbed himself in the King’s presence, 
laying on him the awful guilt or “ Bhat hatya ” or Bhat murder. The 


cup was now overflowing, and as the last breath left the Bhat’s body, ye 
a panting messenger ran up and told the King that the Delhi armies ~~ 
had crossed his frontier. i 
To ascertain how this bolt fell from the blue we must f 
return to Madhav, whom we left, on the day of his wife’s abduction, Ve 


jn a distant village. On his return he found his house in mourning, 

his wife gone and his brother and sister-in-law dead. He could no 
longer be chief minister. His summer friends deserted him. He 

could only leave the town. Thirsting for vengeance he went to a 

temple in Sidhpur, and the same evening ina dream, the goddess Ag 

shawani—the special goddess of the Sati—appeared to him in the 

ise of a Mahomedan woman, and pointed to Delhi as the path to 

e. Madhav and his friend Motisha made their way to Delhi, 

T numerous adventures vividly told, arrived there, shortly 

birthday of Alla-ud-din’s eldest son Prince Khijarkhan. 
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Pausing a moment to let us gaze at the crowd of sannyasis* 
and yogis, who had gathered to do honour to the goddess Kali, 
the author takes us to the Court of Alla-ud-din Khilji, one of the most 
capable and bloodthirsty tyrants who ever sat on a throne. Mre 
Nandashankar has here freely borrowed from the Persian historian, 
Baroni. The trampling to death of the few survivors of a Mongol 
army which had entered India scores of thousands strong, and the 
famous scene between the Emperor and the Kazi are almost literally 
transcribed. The Emperor in open Durbar questioned the Kazi 
whether his acts in peace and war—his treatment of corrupt revenue 
officers, rebellious sirdars and his payment of the troops—were 
according to the strict letter of the Musulman law. The Kazi, 
in spite of the great fear of Alla-ud-din that lay on all India, boldly 
told him that his acts were quite contrary to the laws of the 
Prophet. All expected a fearful vengeance. But the Emperor, if 
he knew little else, knew a brave man when he saw one, and 
honoured the Kazi with a robe and a present, merely observing that 
it was not possible to rule Hindustan a day in the way suggested by 
the Kazi. Into this Court a lucky accident enabled Madhav to 
enter. In the evening of the Shahzada’s birthday a great procession 
to terminate in a firework display had been arranged. The dis- 
orderly line of elephants, horses and camels, covered with jewels 
torn from all the provinces of Hindustan, were threading their 
way through the streets, when a rocket, prematurely exploding, 


+ Sannyasi (from HH and -alU) means a person who has entirely put away the things 


of this world and is the term applied to the 4th stage of a Hindu householder’s life. After 
the third stage of preparation he must on a lucky day don the yellow garment of the ascetic, 
and renouncing all ties, live in an appointed place until death releases him. His possessions 
must not exceed (1) a bamboo staff of seven knots ; (2) a gourd ; (3) a blackbuck’sskin ; (4) 
a few handfuls of rice made specially ill-tasting to prevent any gratification of the palate. 
His wealth must be devoted to the building of dharmashalas, temples and wells, and his food 
must be entirely procured by mendicancy. The yogi means literally the man of science 
from 4121. But ithas the special sense of one who practises the science of mortification. 
By this means he acquires all powers, even that of living crores of years. Here is a Sanskrit 
verse describing a Rishi or seer who had done so. 

ı * The lower half of his body was covered up with ant hills, Round his chest was a 
sernent’s slough, while creepers formed a necklace round his throat. His knotted hair fell 
on his shoulders and the birds nested in the tangles. In such guise and with face towards 
the sun the seer sat immovable.” 

The Veragi is one whois without attachment (RUI) #.¢..of attachment to the earth. 
There is another division of ascetics into @lefl and tN (bhogi and tyagi). The latter 
includes those who have become beggars in a true spirit of renunciation. The former 
comprises those who did so to shirk work and enjoy themselves. I am told that in this 
kaliyuga, or degenerate age, the bhogis are by far the more common! 
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set fire toa cart full of fireworks. The most awful confusion 
ensued. 


The crowds fought and struggled, and those who had knives or 
daggers tried to cut their way into the open, but were hemmed in by 
$ the living fortress round them. Screams of pain from hurts and bruises 
rose from the crowd. Old men, weaklings and boys were rolled in the 
dust and with their cries mingled the explosions of squibs, crackers and | 
rockets until the place seemed to be a battle-field. The scared horses TA 
and maddened elephants rushed and sprang wildly amongst the mob. 
Rich and poor, young and old, master and servant, pauper and 
prince were all alike rolled and trampled in the mud. Those who at ; 
night slept on wadded mattresses, whose servants soothed and fanned £ 
them to rest, who had never even felt the breath of the hot wind, were í 
now lying at full length and their bodies were so crushed that for the ) 
rest of their lives they never again needed a shampooer.® 


The young prince was all this while sitting helplessly on his 
elephant, which had thrown its mahout and was rushing wildly 
about with a blazing howdah. The prince was in a dilemma. If he 
Temained on the elephant he would certainly be burnt to death. If 
he jumped off he would be trampled under the feet of the crowd. 
From this real danger Madhav, Karan’s late minister, rescued him, 
He sprang on the howdah, and seizing the boy, jumped down on the 
“mob, and with great good fortune succeeded in carrying him to a po 
E ofsafety. The grateful Shahzada told him to name his reward, l ; 


1d Madhav asked for and was next day granted an audience with 5 
the Emperor. There he laid his case before the Refuge of the f 
rld,t who promised him to conquer Gujarat and to reinstate him 
chief minister under the Delhi vizier. 
It was in execution of this promise that a great force under 
-din’s General, Alif Khan, invaded Anhilwad. On hearing of 
vasion there were two courses open to King Karan. The course 
sted by his leading captains was highly commendable. They 
o active opposition of the invading army, but a stubborn 
of Anhilwad-Patan, while the bulk of the army cut the 
na communications and gradually collected enough troops to 


sardonic joke lies in the fact that 4iyq means both to squeeze and 


`mperors were fond of com ound names of which Jehan 
seizer), Je ehansoz ious: -burner. ) 
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enable them to meet the enemy in the open with some chance of 
success. But the curse of the Sati had to be fulfilled. King Karan, 
who may be described in Carlyle’s words as “ without fear of death 
and without knowledge of war,” declared with characteristic impru- 
dence that this course was unworthy of a Rajput King, and that no 
matter what the odds were, he would meet the barbarians in the 
open battle-field. The speech was well calculated to dissipate the 
little caution that is ever to be found in Rajput character, and 
the small defending force met Alif Khan’s army in a strong position 
not far from the city. The advantage of the ground enabled the 
Hindus to hold their own throughout the first day, and at night a 
truce was called and hostilities were suspended until sunrise on the 
following morning. The Rajputs might have known that the trea- 
chery of an Afghan is a byword, but they slept on in perfect confi- 
dence until, shortly before dawn, their camp was rushed and their 
entire force cut to pieces. King Karan was borne away sorely wounded 
from the field. Anhilwad-Patan opened its gates and the Mahom- 
medans arrived just in time to prevent the queens from burning 
themselves in their palace. The Patrani or head Queen, Koularani, 
after a desperate attempt to reach her father’s home in Jhalawad, was 
overtaken and sent as a present to Alla-ud-din, whose favourite wife 
she rapidly became. 

The first part of the Sati’s curse was thus fulfilled. Karan lost 
his capital and his kingdom, and his wives fell into the hands of the 
outlander., 

Some years after the fall of Anhilwad-Patan we are once more 
introduced to Karan, this time a fugitive living in a fort called 
Baglan, in the territory of the Mahratta King Ramdev of Deogadh. 
We also learn that when Koularani made her desperate efforts to 
reach her father’s house, her two little girls, Kanakdevi and Devaldevi 
were entrusted to a servant who tried to take them in disguise to 
Jhalawad. On the way he learnt that King Karan had been given 
shelter in Baglan and was recovering from his wounds. He turned 
south and at last handed them in safety to their father. In five years 
the eldest died, and four years later, when we are re-introduced to 
King Karan, the younger is thirteen years old. A tiger hunt in the 
neighbourhood of Baglan is the beginning of the very slender love- 
tale of the book. In the hunt King Ramdey’s two sons took an 
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active part, and the elder, Shankaldev, saved the life of Devaldeyi. 
Protector and protected fell violently in love with each other, and on 
Shankaldev’s return to Deogadh, Ramdey, on his son’s behalf asked 
for the hand of Devaldevi. But Karan wasa Waghelo Rajput, and 
Ramdev only a Mahratta, and Karan, fallen as he was, held him- 
self immeasurably the superior, and drove out the messenger with 
ignominy. But news came which made King Karan bitterly regret 
his pride. His former Queen Koularani had been kept informed of 
her daughter's fate, and she longed to see her still surviving Deval- 
devi. With Alla-ud-din she was all-powerful, and seized the chance 
of an expedition against Ramdev to ask that Devaldevi might be 
torn from her father and brought to Delhi. The Emperor readily 
assented. Alif Khan’was ordered to advance on Baglan from Gujrat, 
while a second army under Malek Kafur dealt with Deogadh. Then 
King Karan, in bitterness of spirit, was glad enough to accept Shan- 
kaldev as son-in-law. But it was too late. In vain Karan called on 
his old Rajput soldiers of Gujarat to help him. With the few who 
answered his call and the aid of King Ramdey’s younger son, Bhim- 
dev, he held for a time the approaches to Baglan, but a timely 
reinforcement enabled Alif Khan to carry the passes and blockade 
the town. Famine led the inhabitants to open the gates, and King 
Karan thought that the end had come. But one more chance was 
a given him. Profiting by the confusion of Alif Khan’s entry into the 
: town, he, Bhimdey, Devaldevi, and the bulk of his troops slipped 
. away and were far on the road to Deogadh before Alif Khan noticed 
! their disappearance. Fora time it would seem as if King Karan’s 
_ troubles were over. But the curse of the Sati had to be fulfilled. 
_ Although they avoided the main army of Alif Khan, the fugitives fell 
with a roving Musalman band, who, in spite of inferior numbers, 
lt to pieces the dispirited Hindus. Devaldevi was led away to 
i by the barbarian and married to the Shazhada. The author 
aS now only to finish off King Karan. While the pursuit of Deval- 


ily made his peace with the Emperor, tendered a nazarana, 
í to pay tribute. This so disgusted Karan that in 
his shelter and entered on the wandering life foretold 
un é After a vain attempt to ‘commit suicide, 
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he at last came by his desire and died fighting against the Mlechha. 
As long as Ramdev lived the promised tribute was readily paid. 
But on his death his son Shankaldev succeeded, and his bitterness 
at Devaldevi’s loss and his youthful pride prompted him to refuse it. 
This was the chance that King Karan had longed for. In disguise 
he sought and obtained a command in Shankaldey’s army, and so 
worked on the prince’s vanity that he refused all negotiations. The 
result was inevitable. The Delhi army reappeared, defeated the 
Mahrattas and carried away Shankaldev wounded to Delhi. Karan, 
after performing prodigies of valour, died a soldier’s death, and the 
curse of the Sati was thus carried out to the letter. 

So ends a tale that all must read with pleasure. The style is 
terse and lucid, and free from the turgid inanities which Englishmen, 
judging from the Anwar-i-Sahaili, often believe to be inevitable in 
an oriental work. Throughout the book, too, may be found happy 
aphorism and pointed wit. Mr. Nandashankar evidently kept a 
special rod for the Brahmin, the priest and the religious mendicant. 
The ‘ veragi’ who claimed to have attained absorption in the deity 
(aa) yet disturbed the whole temple if he could not get his regular 
opium ; the Brahmins who, although they received every year the 
same offerings from their flock, always raised piercing lamentations 
on the avarice and wickedness of the age, and eventually, after 
preaching a life of renunciation, so fought over the division of the 
gifts that they nearly shed each other’s blood, are delightful touches 
of sarcasm. But the scene in which Harpal, one of Karan’s former 
vassals, met the wretched Madhav, who after a brief reign had been 
forced to fly from Gujarat, is perhaps the most impressive. Harpal 
could find no worse epithet for the treacherous minister than “ Aré 
Nagra !—O you Nagar!” and when it is remembered that Mr. 
Nandashankar was himself a Nagar, the reader can estimate the force 
of this tremendous judgment. 

Those who would search the book for a love story will be dis- 
appointed. The romance of Devaldevi and Shankaldev is nothing 
more than children’s fancy, as is indeed inevitable in a land where 
girls are married at thirteen to husbands chosen for them by their 
families. The absorbing interest in the book really centres round the 
terrible figure of the Sati. Her meritorious death makes the gods her 
play-things. And though we do not again meet her after her death on 
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her husband’s pyre, yet we know throughout the book that her malig- 
nant spirit is, like some Olympian goddess, moulding events to gratify 
her inextinguishable anger. It is she who makes King Karan deaf to 
the advice of his veteran soldiers, who prompts Koularani to ask 
for Devaldevi and who finally guides into the Deccan the unhappy 
prince to find a nameless grave beneath the walls of Deogadh. 
Although this article has exceeded its intended limits, I cannot 
take leave of Mr. Nandashankar’s great romance without transcribing 


i : oe 
its closing passage—a passage so full of touching sorrow for the past, =m 

so marked with dignified submission to the present, yet so resonant i j 
with future hope, as to form a fitting conclusion to this admirable n 
book. Aan Ra 


k So died Karan Waghelo ; the last Rajput King of Gujarat . . 

E At his death Gujarat was widowed ; she became the spoil of foreign bar- 
barians, and wild outlandish people made her their prey. Mahmud Begra 
and the other Sultans of Ahmedabad did her much evil and the 
Mahrattas utterly despoiled her. Thus Gujarat fell upon unhappy 
days. 

The time of her greatness had passed away, yet here and there 
may be seen its broken relics. The Rudrawala of Sidhpur, the Sahas- 
trilling lake of Patan, and other mightly works bear witness to those by-. 

_ gone days and to the former fortunes of the Rajput. But nowadays, those | 
| times seem long ago and five hundred and fifty years have passed since 
‘the death of Karan Waghelo. The Gujarat of to-day is very different. 


omes of that old and vigorous stock ? It is hard to think, too, that the 
ing, useless, ignorant Musalman is the offspring of the Musalmans 
ose old times. And of the Mahrattas barely the name remains. 
ke have been subdued by the fair-faced people of the West.* fe |e 


side and jungle. Gujarat is now in English hands, and may it ae | 
s wish that under their foreign rule she may once again become 
ed and great, that with the spread of arts and learning this fair 


st YRA means literally the place behind one, The Northerner who took his 
om the polar star, faced the North and located the East and West on his right 
the South behind him. The Hindu, however, took his bearings from the rising 
a s morning ablutions, The East was then yq the place in front of 
ehind him. The South te, the place on his right hand, and the 
the other hand. This meaning of tA 
$ i.e., what is given by the right hand, 
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country may become the favoured of God, the home of wealth and the 
abiding place of virtue? Amen. is 

And to this prayer will, I am sure, readily assent all those 
who have ever served in either of the sister-kingdoms of Saurashtra : 
or Anhilwad and who have known and loved their fair scenes, their 
gallant and loyal chiefs, and their friendly and warm-hearted people, 


C. A. KINCAID. ‘ 
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RELIGION—EAST AND WEST. 


AN ATTEMPT AT AN OUTSIDE VIEW. 


| HE somewhat ambitious title of this article calls for a few 
| preliminary remarks limiting its sense. I make no attempt to 
give an account of any religious system, to sketch its tenets and dogmas, 
i or to criticise its philosophical basis. Still less would I be supposed to 
i hold a brief for any. 
i Religion has been, and still is, by the vast majority of men, looked 
at through coloured spectacles. The rose tints of partiality or the 
sickly hue of suspicion has long enough disturbed the judgments of 
most students of this very interesting and most important subject. How- 
ever, now that it has been seen that the development of religions is as 
i subject to natural law as any other aspect of life, it has become 
possible to bring to its study the calm, clear, white light of reason. 
This has been done and is being done all over the civilised world. 

As regards one single consideration, this is what I here endeavour 
todo. I take my stand on the position, as I conceive it, occupied by 
this magazine. My Hindu or Moslem reader is on precisely the same 
footing as myself as regards the point of view I take. East and West 
‘are here on common ground, and thus neutrally situated, if any are, all 
“may be interested to the same extent. 

I know that my statement that religion is subject to natural laws 
will be taken exception to by many—Christians and Mahomedans 

cially—who both delight to trace the loving and provident care of 
, as it manifests itself in the triumphant progress of their religion 1n 
orld. However, I am no polemic. I make abstraction of any and 
ch consideration, true or false, and I have every right to do so. 
a is justified in ascribing to a supernatural or personally Divine 
what can be fully explained by purely natural causes. To the 
i Nature is but the visible instrument of GodI give 
I merely try in this paper to study the process of the 
this narrow field to which I have confined myself. 
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If there be any who are yet not satisfied, I would suggest that they 
make a mental exception, excluding from my remarks the form they 
individually embrace. This they may consider as wholly Divine in 
origin as in development, Truth is one, and error myriad-formed. 
Hence, the one supernaturally, divinely true, calls for supernatural 
Providence, while the many naturally imperfect are subject to purely 
natural influences, and grow and develop according to purely natural 
aws. 

Even in this case, it would be well for the timid reader to try and 
rise to the higher idea of a God who is the God of Nature as well as 
the God of his religion, He will then not find it difficult to believe that 
the God, Whom he reveres as the infinitely condescending Author and 
Preserver of his faith, should elect to provide for its growth and 
expansion, according to those universal laws, that He has laid down for 
the well-being of that Nature which is the finite manifestation of 
Himself. 

I purpose classifying the prominent types of religion, Eastern and 
Western, with regard to their behaviour in the presence of a new 
environment, such as that which advancing civilisation brings along 
with it, and also to strive to assign the cause of any difference they 
may chance to exhibit. Therefore, though most religions lay claim to a 
Divine revelation to explain their origin, enforce their doctrines and 
sanction their commandments, I, as not here concerned with the truth 
or falsehood of these claims, necessarily make abstraction of them. 

I take it, that itis an unformulated opinion in the minds of most men 
that the vitality of a religion depends chiefly, if not wholly, on the philo- 
sophical system with which it is most intimately connected. This seems 
to be considered its life-blood ; it is to this, recourse is had to systematise 
its dogmas as well as to establish and defend them ; for Theology is but 
the application of some one philosophical method and system to the study 
of a given religion. I shall therefore commence with a provisional classi- 
fication of religions according to the philosophy each brings with it. 
This will serve to make our considerations more orderly. The enumera- 
tion, however, here subjoined, does not aim at being exhaustive, but 


rather representative :— 
1st Group.—Fetichism, Demon-worship, the worship of natural 


objects. These are evidently unphilosophical, being the outcome of the 


primitive emotions of fear and wonder, or at best, of the first awaken- 


ings of the intellect. 
and Group.—Paganism, which logically corresponds to Materialism 
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3rd Group.—Buddhism and Hinduism, which are grounded on 
Idealism. 

4th Group.—Mahomedanism and Christianity. These may be 
referred to ‘‘Common-sense Philosophy ”—to use the elastic Scotch 
name. It is Aristotle’s at bottom, and admits the objective existence of 
both mind and matter. 

Of these the religions included in the first group need not detain 
us long. They are primitive forms, and essentially doomed to extinc- 
tion with the advance of the race. 

Inthe second group I include all those forms of worship that 
consist in veneration for purely physical forces, either veiled under 
metaphor and personification, or frankly as mere material powers but 
recognised as having great influence on the lives and conduct of men. 
Under this heading are embraced, therefore, all personifications of the 
passions, of physical centres of power, e. g., of sun and moon, and all 
forms of phallic worship: so that many branches of all-embracing 
Hinduism, the artistic mythology and hero-worship of Greece, the 
Lares and Penates, and the twelve great national gods of ancient Rome, 
the weird worship of old Egypt, as well as the esoteric phallism 
common to all of them are included in this class. 

There is also, perhaps, in all these,a vague indication of a 
paramount something outside and beyond nature—an “ unknown” and 
an unworshipped God. 


These religions die out with incoming civilisation, and attempts 3 


at a revival of them end in ludicrous failure. Such was the attempt of 
the Emperor Julian, such, in more modern times, the abortive birth of 
the French Revolution, and such too, I fear, we must consider the effort 
made by large-souled Akbar to create a national religion for India, in 
ich paganism was to be the vesture of Deism, as the Emperor was 
ify the Almighty Ruler of the Universe. Forms of paganism are 
till very wide-spread all over India, but chiefly where race development 
been arrested and atrophied, viz., among the lower castes. 

A peculiarity I notice about this set of religions is that the 
JS hical system, logically most closely connected with them, iwen 
, flourishes in any soil, even the most cultured, though there 
withers away and become: a decaying lifeless stock. The 
medvanced nations and times can supply us with names of 
e been avowed adherents of this philosophy, and 
Why should this be so? Its appeal to man’s 
sure, embodied i in the Tatin saying 
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Coronemits nos rosis, cras enim moriemur, is made to the most wide-spread 


of human instincts, to that Egoistic spirit which animates the bulk of 
mankind in the conduct of their daily lives. On no nation does it 
take permanent hold as a religion—Epicureanism, Positivism has never 
been the basis of a theology, never more than a philosophy, though the 
professors of that philosophy have been so numerous and its uncon- 
scious adherents countless. 

The reason of this is clear. Positivism is essentially anti-religious ; 
a materialist is non-religious logically, so that Paganism isa religion 
only to those who have forgotten that the gods and goddesses are but 
concrete visible metaphors and personifications. With the spread of 
knowledge this superstition dies out. The veil of metaphor is once more 
stripped from off the face of nature, and naked matter is seen to be no 
god. 

The religion was an epic or a drama to its founders, the poets, and 
unthinking admirers transformed them into Divinely inspired sages and 
their poems into Holy Writ. The humble student priest next codified 
it into system, into a faith and morals, and this was believed in and 
practised till there came the materialist, philosopher now and not poet. 
He scrutinised and analysed away all metaphor once more, back to the 
bare facts, and under this process of vivisection the beautiful religion 
ceased to be. $ 

Leaving aside the first two groups, as necessarily doomed to 
extinction, let us pass tothe third, in which I have placed Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The latter of these I have considered as two-fold (in 
reality it is multiform) and part of it I placed in the group of pagan 
religions. The more elevated form, Brahmanism, I consider here. 

Both Buddhism and. Hinduism draw the main tenets of their belief 
from a most subtle idealist philosophy, which is also logically pantheist. 
This idealism and pantheism have found favour in the eyes of some of 
the world’s greatest thinkers, and men have been drawn to it from 
among the adherents of all the religions on earth. Judaism produced 
Spinozaism, Mahomedanism has its Sufi-ism and Christianity supplies 


` us with a chain of names from the philosophers of the modern German 


School through the Middle Ages, back to the days of the Neo- 
Platonists of Alexandria. This philosophy, however, is far beyond the 
mental reach of the many, and yet its conclusions are admitted and 
faithfully acted upon by the majority of mankind. 

Next, neither Buddhism nor Hinduism seems to be vitally affected 
by contact with the West, and though the manner in which the new 
% 
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environment affects each is different, still both present the same 

unshaken front to the shocks which the presence of the West in their 

midst may be supposed to have given to them. 

Before looking for the reason of this, it will be worth while 
comparing these two closely-connected religions—their philosophy we 
have seen is identical, the morality each inculcates the same. In both 
also there is the same all-embracing tolerance of any dogma or tenet 
whatsoever. Thus Buddhism, in the Chinese Empire, shews itself in 
the most varied types of worship, from the crudest demonolatry to the 
cold abstractions of Confucianism, just as bere in the Indian Empire 
blood-stained forms of paganism dwell side by side with the most 
refined systems of self-culture, under the common name of Hinduism or 
Brahmanism. 

} The difference between them, which strikes even the most 
superficial observer, seems to consist in a certain aloofness and 
unapproachableness constituting the most marked characteristic of 
Hinduism in strong contrast with the missionary spirit of Buddhism, as 
such. To the latter all men are equal, to the former, emphatically not 
so, but by birth partitioned off into classes higher and lower. 

J am not now examining the logical consistency of either of these 
forms of religion, but it may be well to remark that both opinions are 
justifiable accordingly as men are considered as emanations of one and 
the same World-Soul, or as being in different stages of the process of 
re-absorption. Brahmanism paying especial attention to this latter 
point of view has made social distinctions the most important feature of 
its whole religious system. The Brahmin who is by birth already so 

far advanced towards salvation from Karma must not be hindered by 
4ntercourse with others so much further off. This I believe to be the 
principle underlying caste. 

However, whatever may have been the reason of this difference 
= between the two religions, it is with the difference itself that we are 
now concerned. This further shews itself in the fact that while the 
Buddhist regards man as an independent individual, “ whole and due 


rganism, and though self-culture is equally the highest ideal for both, 
the latter the sphere for the exercise of this process of self-perfecting 
ngly marked out for him by his duties to his caste, and to his 
‘kath and kin in the place and position given to him by birth. 
on the attitude of these religions to the outside world 
ntrast. Buddhist China has repelled the West and so 
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does Brahmin India, and so far to a casual observer there appears a 
great resemblance between the two. However, it must not be forgotten 
that in China, the West has been kept off by the strong hand of a 
jealous government and the conservatism of a self-satisfied people, 
independent of all religious considerations. In India the case is alto- 
gether different. The Government isin the hands of a highly civilised 
Western people, and there is no let or hindrance to the mutual action 
of West and East. The two elements are here present, but no 
affinity shows itself, no combination or modification takes place. There 
is but a physical admixture, mere juxtaposition throughout the whole 
sphere of religion. Whereas in China, whenever the people have been 
in free intercourse with foreign religions, Buddhism has shewn itself 
ready to modify itself to suit the new views, and has even appeared to 
be on the point of succumbing to the new forms of thought and wor- 
ship. South-west China became largely Mahomedan, and in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century Jesuit missionaries seemed about to 
gather the whole race into their net. Then, however, political jealousy 
stepped in and all further progress in that direction was ruthlessly cut 
short, so that we are not now able to judge whether the movement would 
have resulted in a modification or an extinction of the national religion. 
Why do these two religions, which are much alike in their tenets, 
behave so differently ? National temperament has little to do with it, 
for the Chinaman is inferior to no Brahmin in the high opinion he has 
of his position as a favoured son of Heaven. However, before hazarding 
a conclusion on this point, it will be useful to pass on to the fourth group 
of religions, as enumerated above, and see whether anything analogous 
is to be discovered there. > 
_ To begin with, we note that Mahomedanism and Christianity 
have much in common. This is to be expected,/considering their common 
belief in one personal God, the Almighty maker of Heaven and 
Earth, personally interested in every thought, word and deed of 
His rational creatures whom He is to judge and to punish or reward 
accordingly as they shall have deserved at His hands. with reference to 
His own greater glory. In both, therefore, we see the same paramount 
value attached to faith, the same belief concerning the duty of grateful 
praise, and the efficacy of confiding prayer, and finally the same ideal of 
perfect conformity to God’s will, of resignation, of self-abasement at the 
thought of His infinite perfections. 
If now, besides this, external points of resemblance be looked for, 
I think a greater similarity will be found between Mahomedanism and 
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the Roman Catholic form of Christianity, than between the former and ‘ 

the various sub-divisions of Protestantism, Both these will be seen to | 
manifest something of that aloofness and exclusiveness, which is so 
marked a characteristic of Brahmanism—a certain note of fixity and 
rigidity ; on the other hand, Protestant Christianity is strikingly fluid, 
as is shewn by the numberless forms it takes, from ‘the wild vagaries 
of Shakers and Jumpers in America to the staid and gentlemanly deco- 
rum of the Church of England ; so that it may be considered similar > 
from this point of view to Buddhism, bo 

Now it must be remembered that the tenets of Catholicism and of | 

; 

[ 

| 


D ee 


the reformed churches are very much alike on all fundamental points, k 
their ethical codes to all intents and purposes identical, and their philo- A 
sophical basis, as far as it is a basis, is the same for both. And yet A $ 
every schoolboy knows Lord M acaulay’s rhetorical description of 
the rock-like stability of the Church of Rome, while Protestantism is 
fluid, adaptable, yielding to the pressure of every change of environ- 
"ment, remodelling itself to meet the exigencies of every advance. How- 

ever much this tells in favour of its vitality—and scientifically it is a 
sign of vitality—there can be no permanence for any given form, and 
thus Protestantism stands out a striking contrast to the older form of 
Christianity. 

What is the cause of the differences we see existing between 
religions with the same philosophies, similar tenets, and identical ethical 
tems; and what is the cause of the similarity of behaviour of religion, 
the most dissimilar doctrines and practice? 

Before proceeding further, it will help to clearness if, omitting the ~~~" 
two groups as dead or moribund, we re-classify the remaining ) 
ons from the point of view of their stability or their adaptability. A 

wing out this method we get the following division :— 

‘x. Stable—Brahmanism, Mahomedanism, Roman Catholicism. 

a -Adaptable—Buddhism, Protestant Christianity. om 
To prevent misunderstandings, it is necessary at this stage of our 

ote that this division does not imply that the first group has 

; y, and the second no stability. The grouping merely 

serves to bring into prominence a predominant characteristic of each. 

qualities so clearly presented to our view are respec- 

, d of the adult or fully-formed state. A 
dify itself to suit new surroundings, : 
3 e around it, so long is it able 
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nent condition, growth is at an end, Its power of resistance to hostile 
influences may be enormous, but its life is now a warfare in which the 
organism can yield no further. It must conquer or die. The sapling 
can be bent by the violence of storms or by the constant alluring 
influence of sunlight, to any direction, but the sturdy oak is 
unaffected by the sun and before a tempest it may break but it cannot 
bend. 

I therefore conclude that the apparent yielding of Buddhism and 
the pliant state of Protestant Christianity point to the fact that these are 
growing forms of faith—religions still full of life, still in the making, 
On the other hand, Mahomedanism, Brahmanism, Roman Catholicism 
are full grown and armed at all points to repel any encroachment on the 
spheres they occupy. 

As a consequence, these latter religions are marked by a jealousy 
towards outsiders that shews itself in a stern exclusiveness. The true 
Moslem is taught that for the infidel there is no heaven, The 
Catholic Christian is repeatedly reminded that “ out of the Catholic 
Church there is no redemption.” The Brahmin believes in his own 
special adaptation by birth to exceptional spiritual privileges. 

Iam aware that the sternness of this exclusiveness is variously 
modified and toned down by explaining away the full force of the terms 
employed, but, first, the formulz are rigidly adhered to, and secondly, if 
any are disposed to accept them as they stand, they are at least not 
prevented, if they be not encouraged to so accept them. Hence the 
greater number of the faithful—the masses—do so understand and 
believe in them. 

Yet again, in a religion that has reached its fullest development, 
the practices inculcated have been so systematised, and so adapted 
during the lapse of years to the daily lives of its adherents, that it has 
logically and naturally invaded the whole social fabric down to its 
minutest details. When once a religion has reached this stage its power 
of repelling all alien doctrine and practice is enormous. ` 

The Roman Catholic is compelled, under pain of deadly sin, toattend 


“divine service weekly, to confess his sins, to fast at due seasons, and to 


rejoice at others, to receive the ministrations of his Church at all the 
great events of his life, at his birth, his entrance into manhood, his 
marriage, and finally in his last illness, by his death-bed and beside his 
grave. Other forms of Christianity are not wanting in similar minis- 


trations, but in them the character of compulsion in the name and 


authority of God is absent, 
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So too the good Mussalman must pray in public, must fast and 
must feast at stated times. Consider, too, what an unapproachable 
Holy of Holies Mahomedan family life is nowadays from Calcutta to 
Constantinople. 

Hinduism goes further stillin a similar spirit. The iron chain of 
Caste that the great mind of Manu forged and flung around 
the people of India 3,000 years ago, has kept their social life fixed, fast 
bound and unchanged through all these centuries down to the present 
day. Alien invaders and conquerors have swept across the land or 
settled down as lords and rulers in their midst, but they have left the 
Brahmin and the Sudra as they found them, “ unshaked of motion.” 
ra’ The bond that fetters men generation after generation to the self-same 
ie trade as their fathers, to the self-same social position, the self-samc 
daily life, this it is that has made Hinduism practically unassailable. 

Man’s position with reference to his fellows is marked out for him 
by these religions. His deepest affections are bound up indissolubly 
with his faith; his most intimate relations sanctified and sealed in its 
sacred name. To break away from any of these religions means to be 
3 set adrift from hearth and home, from family and friends, and often 
: even from the means of livelihood. All that makes life worth living is 

cut away from him. As well may the solitary leaf hope to live when 

i severed from its fostering twig. He is an out-caste, an excommunicate, 
socially dead. 

All this gives, as I have said, a firmness to these religions that is 

very precious to the humble and the childlike soul that is deeply grate- 

mt ful for the guiding hand of an affectionate and devoted mother. The 

more independent and manly will prefer the freer forms of faith that 

would have him work out his own salvation, trusting in God alone. 

The latter again can, on scientific grounds, look forward to a long life 

for the religion that he has elected, though to his sons it will not be 

exactly the same that it is to bim. On the other hand, the former may 

pride themselves on that very stability as a sign of its tested fitness to 


yay 


ssolution and death, does not Hinduism shew that such a stage can 
last for 3,000 years, and for aught we know may last 3,000 more? 
i are a thousand years in the life-time of a species ? 

‘hus far my position has been purely that of an outsider, for I 
erely collated facts and passed no decision in favour of either of 
It is more dificult to keep that attitude now that 


conclusion, However, with the assistance of an 
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“if,” I trust to succeed even here. Your “if” is the only peace- 
maker ; there is much virtue in an “if.” 

Scientifically speaking, a religion is incomplete, unformed, a baby 
belief, until it make a permanent home for itself by its marriage with 
some form of Society. Man is not a unit apart, and must not be consi- 
dered so by any system that would fullyjsatisfy his needs. Individual- 
istic presuppositions of the religious self are nowadays biologically as 
ne. untenable as they are with reference to the moral self. The individual 
a Mad has no more meaning when isolated from his family, his associates and 
his country than a figure apart from other figures that go to make up a 
number, a letter apart from other letters that form a word, or a passage 


A ] á taken from its context. 
A All man’s nature, even considered as singular, is built up of 
5 myriads of unperceived influences received from the past and the 


| present, and passing on, modified in him and through him to the future. 

| Moreover, his attempt to attain to any good must meet with socia 

assistance or it is doomed to failure, his desire to harm to be effectual 

must meet with like co-operation if it is not to recoil on himself. No 

| good or evil can be permanent till it is incorporated in a social institu- 
tion. There must be Monte Carlos before gambling can be carried on 
on a large scale and at all times, just as there must be Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals before dumb lives can be pro- 
tected from needless suffering to an appreciable extent. 

As a consequence it becomes of an importance almost too vast for 
us to realise, that every opinion matured and embodied in an institution 
should be distinctly beneficial, for it enters upon a life that may last for 
ages. Should it be a whole system of belief, instead of a single opinion, 
the consequences are more tremendous still. The history of the world 
shews what religions have done and can do, for good and evil. 

And now, in conclusion, comes my “if” sentence. If a religion is 
not Divine—and I here ascribe a supernatural origin to none—it is a 
thousand times to be preferred that it be capable of change, of constantly 
discarding institutions that have become harmful, of ever assimilating 

` fresh good, so that it may in time come to a perfect fitness for all man’s 
spiritual needs, like a great tree whose branches are a home for the 
birds of heaven and a shelter to the beasts of the field. If, however, 
a religion be of Divine origin and develop under Divine Providence, the 
best is whatever that religion is ; but then it is something about which 


I have nothing to say. | 
CHARLES A. DOBSON. 
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THE BAB AND THE BABIS. E 
AAA 
f 
i O the casual reader of Persian, Shiraz is noted as the home of Sadi \ 
and Hafiz. Once the capital of Persia, in the province of A 
' Fars, where ruled a mighty monarchy in the golden days of old, to-day A y 
ss Shiraz has lost all its political greatness, becoming and remaining a city I 
= of less importance than Teheran, or even Tabriz and Yezd. Celebrated “J = 
a in Persian poetry as the haunt of women lovelier than the houris in l 
Paradise, as the mazkhaneh of the poets, where wine ran in purple riot, | 


more delicious than divine milk, Shiraz is yet loved as in the days of 
Hafiz, whose poetic generosity went to the length of sacrificing Samar- 
kand and Bokhara for the black mole on the cheek of the Fair Turk of 
Shiraz, whose visionary eyes could not see in the realms above as lovely 
a landscape as that presented to the dreaming eyes of a poet by the 
Garden of Musalla, lying on the bank of Ruknabad. Fruitful as the 
earth of Shiraz is, its orchards are lovelier far than the vales of Cash- 

mere. There, under the blue sky, at the dusk of evening, the rich Í 
Shirazi sits acarpeted, his kalyan lying in front of him, smoking with s s 


serene contentment, and talking with a dignified pathos of the soul and W 
mind and the heart, of the Beloved and the Unknown, of She- | 
and Sufism, with a group of followers and friends. The purest > 
Per jan is spoken, and as the words form themselves into natural 5 e 
7, as arguments are advanced and retorts are made, one hears oa) 


` 


mind, now a couplet from Hafiz, now one from the Drvan 
and yet more than -any, the mystic gems of Jalal-ud- -din. 
nd is the kalyan goes its round the confined water puts in its 
ce of oe in measured babbis, winning the sympathy of 


ome f both of grief and of joy; of mystic E 
It is the home g yiti sects and oe of 


i 
| 
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known as the Bab. Of his early life little is known. Even as to 
the date of his birth, the Makaleh, or the authorised narrative of the 
Bab’s history, differs, putting it almost a year earlier. Brought up 
by his maternal uncle, Ali Muhammad, when a lad of seventeen, 
was sent to Bushire on the Persian Gulf to qualify himself as a 
merchant. Of a quiet disposition, serene and tranquil in his bear- 
ing with others, he made an impression upon those with whom he came 
in touch. Trade and commerce, shawls and brocade, were too 
material for his spiritualism, and he left Bushire in disgust, yearning 
for a pilgrimage to the sacred shrines. Thinking, thinking of the Un- 
known and the Unattainable engendered in him a love of theology, and 
he became the favourite pupil of Haji Seyyid Kazim of Resht, a 
celebrated divine who had gathered round him a crowd of admiring 
disciples, young and old. The fame of Mirza Ali Muhammad soon 
spread, and U/mas gathered to discuss matters of religion and to 
learn from the youthful Shirazi the hidden beauties of the Quran. 
This created in him a sense of inward greatness, and by a natural 
process sincerity and faith in his aloofness from the mortal desires 
of this world wrought within his ever-thinking, dreaming mind a 
miracle, whereof the world of Persia saw the first sign in his procla- 
mation of himself as the Bab, somewhere in the May of 1844. As 
he himself tells us in the Beyan, he was in his twenty-fifth year, 
comparing his manifestation with that of Muhammad: “ in the mani- 
festation of the Furkan, till forty years had passed no one recog- 
nised the Sun of Truth.” By the title that he assumed he meant 
that he was the Gate of Salvation, whereof the threshold was to 
be crossed ere man saw the Light of God and was one with the 
Universal essence. How the term Bab was invested with a signifi- 
cance heralding the coming of Beha-ullah I shall -state later 
on. 

The Bab formed round him a small group of believers whose num- 
bers swelled soon after the death of his old master Kazim of Resht. 
He preached to them in his sweet plaintive voice words of wondrous 
strength, pouring forth verses of supplication without hesitation, un- 
taught though he was in theology and religion, in mysticism and human 
psychology. Against the most learned U/mas and the best of commen- 
tators he heid his ground, discomfiting them on every point of religion, 
convincing his listeners of the miraculous build of his mind which, as 
he says inthe Beyan, could dictate in the compass of five hours a - 


_ thousand verses of prayer. 
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The abnormal soon travels, and the wonderful exploits of the Bab 
passed from Shiraz to Isfahan and thence onward to Tabriz and the 
minor cities of the Persian Empire, till the news of the Bab and his 
manifestation reached the ears of Government at Teheran. 

The first of his believers turned into missionaries of the new 
faith, which had for its single creed the manisfestation of Mirza Ali 
Muhammad, the Bab, as the fulfilment of the prophecy buried in the 
Scriptures of the Jews, the Zoroastrians, the Christians and the 
Muhammadans. An ingeniously simple reason explained the difference 
in the name of the prophesied Deliverer, who was variously called in the 
various Books of Faith. Water, as we drink it, is the same all the world 
i over, be it a little sweet or a little brackish. And yet the artificial 
i bounds which separate various peoples and divide them into communi- 

ties give this very same water different names. So it was with Babi 


: and to the Muhammadan world he came as the long-wished-for Mahd,- 


of the Quran. 

Now the Mullas gathered together and proceeded on an inquiry 
into the heresy of the Bab and the infidelity of his followers. Whispers 
went round the bazaars of all towns, and the governor of Fars was 
forced by the priestly clique to understand that the recent upheavings 
were not undermining the religion established and standing firm for twelve 
centuries, the religion that had withstood all opposition, the seed of which 
was saturated with the blood of saintly souls, over the root of which 
were sacrificed innumerable pagan lives, not that God-sent religion 
only, but the political government of the Shah, of which he, the gover- 
nor of Fars, was a representative. It is said the Bab was dragged to 
his house and there insulted by the priests, one of whom struck him a 
blow on the cheek, leaving thereon the mark of contamination. How- 
‘ever, on a security being furnished that he should hold himself aloof 
_ from all, he was permitted to withdraw. Say what we will, the 
rowth of a religion, of a sect,of a creed, will spread the faster the 
yftener it is pruned. The noise reached the town of Zanjan, soon to 
become a stronghold of Babis. In that town was held in much honour 
VI: Muhammad Ali, a celebrated divine whose philosophic 
nd ever looked for new secrets of God and His chosen religion. 
raz he sent his secretary to inquire into the tenets of 
new faith, who returned with some of Bab’s writings and a 
n from him. And then, one day, in divine ecstasy, from his 
eached the religion of the Bab, exasperating the 
a large number of simple believers. His popularity 
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grew, and becoming a too dangerous man in Zanjan he was ordered by 
a royal firman to proceed to Teheran. 

There was yet another powerful proselyte—Seyyid Yahya. He 
was sent by Muhammad Shah to Shiraz to inquire into the claims of the 
Bab and had many interviews with the divine one. The Bab’s great 
proficiency and the marvellous rapidity with which he illustrated the 
most difficult parts of the Quran drew his admiration, and having 
drawn up a report to be submitted to the Shah, Seyyid Yahya openly 
proclaimed his faith in the new religion. This was in the autumn of 
1845, and from that time onward to his death in 1850, he preached 
from pulpit to pulpit of the Bab’s divinity, drawing crowds, making 
converts in such numbers as confounded the Mullas, who took him 
for one turned of a sudden mad, bewitched by the Bab. From Yezd, 
where he was shut up in the citadel, he one night escaped, turned towards 
Shiraz and then onwards to Wiris, where he preached the new 
faith. The governor and the doctors of religion persecuted him, 
and Yahya and his supporters shut themselves in an old citadel which 
was besieged. Troops came from Shiraz but nought could force the 
situation till treachery was resorted to. He left his stronghold when 
vows of peace and safety were exchanged but was immediately murdered. 
His dead body was insulted. The same fate fell on his followers in 
what is known in the history of the Babi religion as the first insurrec- 
tion of Wiris. 

Meantime, the Bab was becoming too dangerous a personage. An 
order came from Mirza Akasi, the prime minister, and the Bab was held 
in captivity at Shiraz for a period of six months. But he effected his 
escape through the instrumentality of Minuchihr Khan, the governor of 
Isfahan, and proceeded to that city in the summer of 1846. There the 
Bab was treated kindly by the governor, who con voked a conference of 
doctors of religion to discuss with the Bab. Various versions are given 
of the Bab’s attitude at this-conference from the most sublime to the 
most ridiculous. Certain it is, however, that he could not stay there 
in peace for a long time. The governor foresaw tumults and 
insurrections and he thought it politic to obey an order requiring the 
Bab’s presence at the capital. Under an escort of horsemen, the Bab 
proceeded to the capital, but was asked to stop at a small village about 
thirty miles from Teheran. From thence he sent ina letter to the Shah 
begging for an interview with the Royal Presence. A suitable excuse 
was lighted upon and he was ordered to proceed to Maku. On his way 
to that fortress he made a halt at Tabriz where he was kindly treated. 
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At Maku he was kept in lenient confinement for upwards of six 
months, He was allowed to exchange letters with his followers and to hold 
all communication with them. It was at this fortress that the Bab com- 

i posed some of his spiritual writings, notably the Beyan and the Seven 

: _ Proofs. From this site of his confinement he is said to have addressed a 
sermon to the prime minister at Teheran. But the doctors would not let 
him stay anywhere. The Bab and his creed became the talk of the town, 
and though the major part of the populace clamoured for a severe 
punishment, wherever he went the Bab created a faithful band of 
believers. From Maku he was sent to the castle of Chihrik under the 
sterner custody of Yahya Khan, 

At Chihrik the Bab collected and arranged his writings. Through 
very many troubles and difficulties he held communication with his 
| favourite missionaries and the sect grew into a powerful body. His 

believers began to be persecuted, and opposition begetting opposition, 
_ they rose in insurrection at various places, in Zanjan and in Wiris 
es and in Shekh ‘fabarsi, and in Yezd and in Mazandaran. The late Shah 
Nasir-ud-din was governor of Azarbaijan as the Crown Prince. He was 


inflict a terrible punishment upon him. Accordingly the Bab was 
ight to Tabriz, where a similar conference like the one at Isfahan 
, but unlike it in this respect, that the Bab was insulted and the rod 
applied to his body. After this degradation he was sent back to 
ik which he reached with the serene contentment of a martyr about 
sacrificed. His noble bearing, his passive submission, his faith in 
_ himself as the chosen one of God, gave that impetus to his creed which 
every eligion in its infancy receives. Then too went round the word 
> the Master that to complain of fate was fruitless ; that to offer 

osition to persecution was not a proof of Shahadat, of martyrdom. 
s that engendered in the Babi the mystic yearning for death, 
dea h that would free him from all persecutions, all turmoils on this 

death that would show him the Light of the True Religion and the 
G It was this that left the smile of peace on the lips of the 
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` js ere now reddened with the blood of some divine souls as glorious, as 
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annihilate them. Persecutions commenced afresh and the Babis de- 
fended themselves with a heroism at Shekh Tabarsi and Zanjan which 
stood all but treachery and deceitful words. Then was taken upon them 
cruel vengeance and all barbarity was committed upon the living and the 
dead. The A/akaleh narrates the instance of a follower of Zoroaster con- 
temptuously called gabr, who, seeing the tragic heroism of a Babi suffering 
the most mortal indignities, is said to have “ brought” faith on the Bab, 
saying, “ this sure is a sign of all truth.” 

Yes, all things tend to a crisis. Now that his followers are hunted 
down everywhere, singly and in files, their houses burnt over them, their 
worldly goods destroyed, their women and children ruthlessly massacred, 
the Master sees his end. His spiritual writings are collected and given 
in trust to be produced when the prophecy is fulfilled. There is in them 
that famous epistle written in his beautiful handwriting in the shape of 
a man, with the head and the two hands and the legs, like two triangles 
intersecting each other, which becomes the symbolism of Babism. From 
Chihrik the Master in company of four followers proceeds to Tabriz, 
where fate has provided for him the final sentence of the doctors of 
religion. “ Would he recant ?” they ask him. It is true that recantation 
savesthe life of every Babi, but in his case this seems to be a formality. He 
is shut up in a narrow cell, and the body, finding sufficient room for itself, 
is quiet. The soul is soaring high, communing with the spirits in the air. 
For three days after the passing of the death sentence he is allowed to 
linger in the company of the faithful four. For once there seems to be 
no hurry. i 

But the eve of the fatal day draws nigh. The Master persuades the 
two sentenced with him to yield him up and go their ways. There are 
tears, there are sobs and sighs. One promises to recant for the sake of 
the flock, sheding his blood two years later at Teheran. The other is 
firm and must die with the Master. After the Master what availeth 
death? Death with him is sweeter far than life, than hopes of eternal joy- 
So the two, the Master and Servant, the divine and the human, sleep the 
peace of the godly. It is the Bab’s last night on this sinful planet, which 4 


luminous as that of the youthful Seyyid of Shiraz. The veil is soon 
lifted and the sun sends its rays through the East, as bright as ever. 
It has seen many tragedies, many wonders ; and ere it sinks into nothing- 
ness it may be its fate to see some more. 

It is the morning of the 28th of Shaban 1266, 9th of July one th 
sand eight hundred and fifty years after Christ. The Bab and Muh 
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mad Ali are brought out tothe governor’s palace. On a common nail 
the Master and the Servant are suspended by two ends of a rope, aye, in 
such a wise that the head of the youth is on the Bab’s breast. Would he 
yet recant? Itis vain. The crowd has gathered ; a few faithful to shed 
tears of blood at this consummation ; the many to see this sight of one 
so young, so noble-looking, tied to a rope for speaking against the Mullas 
and their God. The populace has gathered, as it did in ages past,so many, 
many years ago, in another clime, under another tyranny which nailed ona 
i ruthless piece of wood the Spirit that proclaimed himself to be the Son of 
a God. The populace has gathered to wreak its vengeanceon the sect that is 
i rising like the tide. Soon there is to be the flood. The order is given and 
yi the volley is discharged. There is the roar of the cloud-god as in thunder, 
x and as the smoke clears and the sky becomes purer, behold! a miracle 
has happened. There hangs by the rope riddled all over with bullets 
the earthly remains of the Servant. The Master has departed. The 
9 heart of the populace stops. The soldier runs everywhere with 
j excitement and soon a cry of delight and wonderment reaches the inner- 
most heart of Tabriz. But the sacrifice is to be complete. The Bab is 
discovered near his cell. He is once again tied to the end of the rope by 
the other end of which hangs his faithful disciple. Another band of 
soldiers takes service and the volley is discharged. The bodies are 
mutilated with bullets, save their faces, which have the halo of another 
life. For two days the bodies lie ina moat, and on the second night 
some of the faithful recover them. Thus falls the youthful prophet of 
Shiraz, hardly in his thirtieth year. His fate is singularly like that of 
Jesus, though the coming of him has been compared this day by the 
Babis to that of John the Baptist. 

The advent of the Bab, it is said, was predicted by his master Kazim 
Resht. When Ali Muhammad became his pupil and commenced 
learning divinity at the feet of the celebrated theologian he was marked 
out as the one of whom Kazim had receiyed signs in his most 
exclusive moments with God. The departure of of the Bab from the 


already narrated, did happen. But the sun shone in its noon-day © 


; there was no gloom on the skies ; the birds were fluttering 
vie contentedly ; and in the heart of the multitude there was joy 
great victory. But as the news travelled from city to city, from 
t from Talie to the Gistant frontiers of the empire, © 
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such quiet strength to suffer death. The Government did not stop with 
the death of the Bab. Babis—and under this designation came all those 
who were inimical to the doctors of religion or the temporal heads of 
provinces—were put to death in large numbers. This was a grave 
spiritual blunder. The roots of religion lie buried in the heart, and not 
even death could exterminate them. Forbiddance produces in the 
human heart a desire to know the thing forbidden ; chastisement creates 
opposition and an urgency for secrecy which permeates all through the 
system. Thus the band of union strengthens, receiving its vigour from 
the very persecution that brings to the notice of the ignorant the 
existence of a religion which the cruellest death could not kill. 

The Bab was known as His Holiness the Point of Revelation. He 
was the divine unity and gathered round him eighteen of his first disciples 
who were known as the “ Living Letters” (Hurufat-i-Kayy). Together 
with them he formed the sacred hierarchy of nineteen which was called the 
First Unity. Lower than this was the second grade of another nineteen 
known as “Mirrors.” Prof. Browne tells us that of the “ Living Letters P 
the fourth was Mirza Yahya, Subh-i-Ezel (The Morning of Eternity), who 
after the death of the Bab and the two first “ Letters ” rose by a natural 
process to be the leader of the new sect. Prof. Browne, I am told, has 
received false information. Mirza Yahya was not one of the“ Letters,” 
but was one of the “ Mirrors ” only. The difference between the two is 
thus illustrated. The“ Point” is the king; the “Letters” are the 
prime minister ; the “ Mirrors” are the governors of provinces.” The 
product of the “ Letters” and the “ Mirrors” forms the Babi year. It is 
divided into 19 months of 19 days each, five days being added at the end 
of the year. 

The Bab wrote in his lifetime about 90 volumes, some of which are 
lost. Of his Manifestation there are said to have been five stages. In 
his first proclamation he came as the Mahdi of the Kuran. Once, fora 
time, he proclaimed himself to be God. But as his stay on this earth 


* For this information I rely upon a Babi of Shiraz whom I came across in Bombay. I 
will call him Huseyn. Prof. Browne mentions him in his “ Narrative of a Year's Stay 
in Persia.” He had many meetings with Prof. Browne at Shiraz and had supplied the 
Englishman with some books about the Babi religion. A little over sixty Huseyn is a mild, 
pious-looking old man. He left his native town when about 19 and followed Beha-ullah to 
Bagdad and from thence to Adrianapole and Acre, and remained with the exile till his death 
in 1892 serving him as a scribe. After the death of Beha-ulla a second schism took place, 
and Huseyn, ignoring the claim of Abbas Effendi, went over to Muhammad Ali, the second 
son of Keha-ulla, He is now in Bombay, having journeyed about halfa dozen times from 
Acre to India after Beha’s death. Fora time he corresponded with Prof. Browne, and he 
showed me some envelopes bearing the Professor’s address in his angular handwriting. I 
shall mention him in my second article. 
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became shorter, as the days grew into months and the end approached, 
he said that he was merely a messenger of the One who was to come, of 
“Him whom God shall manifest.” Of this he constantly speaks in the 
Beyan and some of his later writings. Therein we see his humility as he 
speaks of the grandeur of“ Him whom God shall manifest.” One verse 
of Him is better than a thousand readings of the Bayan. In truth all the 
glory of the Beyan isin Him. Mercy on him who believeth ; chastise- 
ment to the infidel. This is his last message and with it he leaves one 
word of guidance. He enjoins upon his people to believe in the first (on 
Manifestation. It is safer to believe than to reject. And so, after his death ft À 
many rose, proclaiming themselves to be the“ Heralded One” which u 
ultimately led to the first great schism in the Babi camp. y awe, 


FRAMROZE SORABJI DOCTOR. | 
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THE TRADITIONAL MYTHIC HISTORIES OF 
THE EASTERN AND WESTERN WORLD. 
Part III. 


THE GARDEN OF GoD AND THE MOTHER TREE 
YIELDING EDIBLE FRUIT. 


E have now to pass from the mythic history of Orion’s year 

to the next stage of time-reckoning, when the original forest 

mother tree became that planted in the Garden of God and bearing 
edible fruit which was the theological tree of life. In the creed of 
this new era the national area was no longer the circle of the 
horizon in which the primitive village was the centre, but the 


_ quadrangular garden described in the Zendavesta as that made by 


Yima, the son of Vivanghat, the two gloamings, the twins Night and 
Day. It was a square two miles on each side with a river flowing 
in the centre, peopled with men and women of the best breeds born 
{rom the Rivas or rhubarb plant, who dwelt in houses made of 
kneaded clay, and in it were the finest cattle, fruit-bearing trees and 
those yielding the best timber. No impotent, diseased, or lunatic 
persons were allowed to live in it. It was entered by a gate sealed 
with a golden ring, the year ring of weeks and months, and above 
this gate was a tower. As a river flowed through the garden it 
must have been placed on the slope of a hill. This picture of the 
birth garden on the side of a hill corresponds with that of the garden 
of the dead and unborn heroes said in Pindar, Olympic II. 70, to be 
crowned with the tower (tursis) of Kronos, and to that shadowed 
in the Greek astronomical myth of the twins Kastor and Poludeukes, 
the stars Gemini, the Akkadian Masu Mahru, the western twin, 


Kastor and Masu-arku, the eastern twin Pollux, who was, as we have 


seen, the rain brother of the tree mother Helene. They were the — 
Dokana or two doorposts of the gate of the garden through which 
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the year sun-god entered it, and this year god dwelling on the slope 

of the heaven overarching the mother mountain Ararat was the 
national parent of the sons of the poplar, the mother tree of the 
Armenians and of the Iberian Basque race born of the river 
Euphrates, the Zend mother river which rose in Ararat and flowed 
through the garden. ‘This river was, in the creed of the fire-wor- 
shippers, the goddess Ardvi Sura Anahita, the pure, holy, undefiled 
mother issuing from the mountain nest of Hukairya, the creating 
(kairya) bird (hu), the cloud bird. This confederacy was formed 

in Asia Minor from the union of the Indian farmers, the northern 
hunters, and the fire-worshipping Finns who first intr oduced marriage 

Their birth garden appears in Book V. of the Akkadian epic of 
Gilgames as that of the cedar-mountain of Irnini or Istar with the 

cedar tree of life on its summit guarded- by the Humbaba. It is 
reproduced in Hindu Buddhist mythology by the central plateau 

of the Himalayas, surmounted by the great Sal mother tree under 

S which the Buddha was conceived. In the Edda it is the mountain 
crowned by the mother ash Ygg-drasil under which the Aesir sit 
and whose centre root reaches to the southern abyss. Under the 
mountain there is, in Gond birth-mythology, the cave mother, the 

goddess Cybele, whence the ruling Gond tribes were born. 

Hence, from these examples of primitive mythological geogra- 

phy, we find that this mountain mother was like that sketched in 
the Akkadian cosmogony described by Lenormant, a hollow cone 
like an upturned boat in the centre of the original birth island. 
Beneath its birth cave was the under world which became the home 
of the dead. In it, according to the Mexican birth story ofthe Sias, 
there was spun before the creation of the earth and while the void 
‘was open to the heavens, the circular web which became the earth 
‘plain. Its spinner was Sus'sistinnako the Spider, the Spinning 
ae jades, who divided it into four compartments by a cross of 


th-west, he placed a seed of the mother tree, whence was born 
et, the buffalo mother of the western races, who lighted their 
jth the western stick, and Ut’set, the mother a corn of the 


. In cach of the two northern compartments, the north-east and * 
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hollow plateau to which Ut’set ascended as the corn mother. 
On it grew the mother trees, the spruce in the north and the pine 
in the west, the parent of the first-born sons of Cybele the cave ; 
the oak, the mother tree of the Druids in the south, and the aspen, 
the mother tree of the Armenians of Iberia and Georgia in the east. 
It was from this source that the Grecian belief in the mother 
mountain Olympus arose, and also the still more universal belief in 
Ida, the mother mountain of Troy, Crete and India. From this 
belief in the mother mountain with the mother tree on its top arose 
the first conception of annual revolving time evolved from the 
evidence given by the changing shadows of this parent tree. These 
shadows completed a circle, formed, as it seemed, by the rotation 
of the mountain on which the unmoving sun shone, a conclusion 
opposed to that of the first cosmogony, which made the sun revolve 
when turned by the mighty hand of the father ape. This new 
view arose from the observation of the apparent movements of the 
Great Bear, which, as they saw, lay south of the Pole Star at 
midwinter, and moved thence to the east, north and west of this star 
at the vernal equinox, summer solstice, and autumnal equinox. 
This constellation was believed to be the bed of the young sun 
god, on which he Jay in his yearly circuit, and hence it is called by 
the Mundas and Ooraons of Chutia Nagpur, Parkam and Khati- 
powa, meaning the four-footed bed. This was in the Assyrian 
mythology adopted at Troy, the bed of Asurraku, the summer year 
god of the bed (asurra) of Ida or Ila, the Greek Ilos, the god of the 
world’s fig-tree, the mother tree of Troy who with Ganymedes, the 
third son of Tros the King of Phrygia, represented the three seasons 
of the year ending with the winter season of Ganymedes, the filler 
of the cups of the seasons. This bed is depicted in a bronze tablet 
of the. De Clerq collection, copied on p. 172 of Milani’s “ Studie 
Materiali di Archiologia e Numismatica,” Vol. I. Part II. On the 
top of this tablet is the head of the parent’ ape with the 
protruding tongue of the Greek Gorgon, the sign of salutation 
among the Thibetans, and in its upper compartment is drawn the 
altar of the sacred fire, the head of the parent serpent, the trunk 
of the mother tree divided into three branches, the three tree 
gnomons, the eight-rayed star in a circle, the sign of the revolving 
sun, the winged globe, the crescent moon, and the seven apples 
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of life. The stage on which these are displayed is carried on the heads 
of seven human ape- or swine-headed bearers, and below them is the 
Stage representing the birth cave of the sons of the mother mountain 
and the infant sun god in his four-footed cradle with his head to 
the west placed between two fish-headed gods. The god on the 
right is sprinkling the cradle of the year babe with the water of the 
cauldron of life taken from the jar he holds in his left hand. The 
god on the left hand «stands between an altar on a tripod and the 
cradle, and holds in his hand what may be the seed-bearing twigs of 
the tree of life. On the tight or eastern compartment of this 
Stage, are three standing figures, two with animal heads and the 
third unmistakeably a bearded man marching forward to the east. 
They probably represent the three seasons of the year of the infant 
sun babe moving to the east in the revolutions of the Great Bear 
represented undoubtedly by the seven ape -or pig-headed beings of 
the first stage, who carry on their heads the symbols denoting the 
= course of the year. The year child in his bear cradle to the south 
of this constellation is the infant sun, who is believed by the Micmac 
dians to retreat at the winter solstice into the constellation Corona 
Borealis to the south of the Great Bear. And this belief is repeated 
in Greek astronomical mythology in the story of Ariadne, the 
rona Borealis, who bore to Dionysos, the god ruling the year 
nning at the winter solstice, two sons, Œnopion the wine-drinker, 
and Staphylus the bunch of grapes, and the year to which these 
est children are born is that of the god of the vine called by 
e Akkadians Gisdin, the tree of life. In the bottom stage of this 
G histo cal picture we see the infant year god, who has left his cradle 
. watch the revolution of his yearly course round the heavens on 
k of the revolving heaven’s bed of the Great Bear, and he 
s his yearly task like the Greek Heracles by strangling the 
ses of the age of Serpent-worship and of the year of two 


the crescent moon boat, and at his back and front he is 


e kneels with one knee on the back of the sun horse - 


a 
g 
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past the two trees of life on the right, in the south-east corner of 
the picture. This astronomical mythology was that conceived by 
the races who in the plain countries to which they emigrated 
imitated the mother mountain whence they were born in the 
artificial hills they made as sacred high places, such as the hills of 
Silbury and Marlborough, near Avebury, in England. And the most 
universally celebrated and revered of those consecrated mounds was 
that of Borsippa near Babylon, crowned by the temple of the fire-god 
Bel. The connection ofthe hill with the year and its measurement 
is shown in the list of the months of the Akkadian year in which 
the seventh month (September-October) is called Tulku the Holy 
Mound. It was in this mound that the year god was born at the 
autumnal equinox, and his birth-bed is the bed of Bel, measuring nine 
by four, or thirty-six square cubits, and this is the size of the bed 
of Og, King of Bashan, father of the Rephaim or sons of Repha, the 
great ape god Canopus of Arabian mythology, who appears as the 
driving ape in the year picture I have just described. 

The infant god of the bed begins his year’s work by strangling 
the snakes—the two seasons year belonging to the earliest phase of 
the religion founded on the worship of the mother hill, and that of the 
year of three seasons depicted in one of the oldest symbols of time 
measurement, the Triskelion or three revolving legs of the sun god 
revolving with the Great Bear round the mother tree reaching to 
the Pole Star. This tree is in the myth of Odysseus the god of the 
Path, the mother olive tree round which he made his revolving bed 
of olive wood, described in the Odyssey xxiii. 190 ff. 

The year cf the revolving bed began like that of Orion with the 
winter solstice and was anterior to the year of four seasons, begin- 
ning like the Jewish and Babylonian years with the autumnal equinox. 
It was the year of Phrygia, where swine were the most sacred 
animals, and whence the belief in the cleansing efficiency of a bath 


-of pigs blood which purified the most guilty souls became a funda- 


mental tenet of ancient Greek religion. The sun-god of this creed 
was the god Ra or Raghu, the god of the fire-worshippers, who gave 
the name of Ragha to “the land of Media, and to him pigs were 
offered in sacrifice both in India and Egypt. The ruling god of this. 
year was the sun-boar, the boar of winter who slew Adonis, Tammuz. 
or Dumu-zi, the year god Orion. This was the boar slain by the 
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Indian gods Shiva and Vishnu when they became rulers of the year, 

and the boar god of the Akkadians Mermer or Martu, the pig god, 

and their year sow goddess was Biz-bizi, the pig-mother, the goddess 

Istar. Also the sun-god Adar of the believers in this creed was 

called “the lord of the pig.” In the Thibetan mythology the ruling 

god of this year is the Pole Star goddess called Vajra Varahi, the 
sow (varahi) of the thunderbolt. She has three faces, the three 
seasons of the year, of which the left is that of a sow, and she drives 
seven pigs—the seven stars of the Great Bear. The year god and his 
seven pigs, the stars of the Great Bear, also appear in the Celtic story 
in the Mabinogion of the slaying by Arthur of Twrch Trwyth the 

King’s boar and his seven pig sons, which I will relate more fully 

j; later on. These companion pig stars in heaven were herded in the 

i mythology of the Picts by the three stout swineherds of Britain, 
Pryderi, son or Pwyll, Drystan, son of Tallwch, and Coll, the son of 
Collfrewi, the three seasons of the pig’s year. 

The year babe of this year is in the national history of the 
Mabinogion Pryderi, the son of Pwyll, who was, as we have seen, the 
sungod of the revolving year. His mother was Rhianon, the queen 
(thi) daughter of Hevydd Hen, the old Hevydd who was overtaken 
by Pwyll on his sun horse starting from the national Gorsedd, the 
sun circle on the top of the mother mountain. As the goddess 
pursued by the sun she bears a strong likeness to the Indian star 
goddess Rohini (Aldebaran) hunted by Prajapati (Orion), when he 

_ made her the mother of Vastospati, god of the household fire, 
Before her marriage to Pwyll she agreed in his presence and by his 
verbal consent to be married in her father’s orchard, the Garden of 
God, to Gwal (light) the son of Clud, the river or cloud god who 
imed her. This was the Garden where the apple of life grew—the 
ther tree of the edible fruit. It was this tree which, in its first 
of the mother oak or nut tree, succeeded the forest mother 
‘ees of the primitive village, the Sal tree of India, the pine tree of 
yb e, the cedar of Syria, and the cypress tree of the Phæœnicians. 
yll came to this wedding disguised as a beggar carrying a bag 
ic non gave him, and brought this bag to Gwal, the bag of 
le produce of the tree mother, and asked him to fill 


ion, Haridwar 
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Y filled till Gwal stepped into it and trod down its contents. When 
| he did so Pwyll shut him up in it and did not release him till he 
agreed to give up Rhianon, who was then married to Pwyll, 
Rhianon at the end of a three years’ pregnancy, became on May-day 
the mother of Pryderi, who was stolen away by the six waiting 
women who attended her, the six stars of the Pleiades, whose queen 
| was Aldebaran. He was taken by a spirit messenger to the house 
dr of Tyrnon Twryv Vliant, the thunder flood, and brought up by him 
and his wife with a colt born on the babe’s birthday, the horse of the 
year sun god, and he was called Gwri Wallt Euryn, the Boy with 
5 the Golden Hair. During this time Rhianon, who was accused of 
w murdering him, was condemned to sit on a horse-block at the palace 
gate and carry thither all who came to it—an incident corroborating 
her identification with Aldebaran, the star in Taurus outside the 
Pleiades guarding the year they led. When Tyrnon heard her story 
and found that her son was born on the night Pryderi came to him, 
he took him back to his parents, who received him as their son, and 
called him, with the approval of Pendaran Dyved, the chief-druid of 
the oak tree (dar), Pryderi, meaning anxiety, but which I would 
submit should more properly be connected with Pryd, the form, the 
root of Prydain, the name of the Picts, in whose mythology he be- 
came the chief swineherd of Annwyn or Hades, the southern birth 
country. 

The three years’ pregnancy of Rhianon, Pryderi’s mother, points, 
like that of Ethne and Dechtere, the mothers of the Irish sun god 
Lug and that of the Finn mother of the sun lizard Kasaritar, the 
daughter of the cauldron of life, to the cycle year of three years 
divided into four periods, each of ten lunar twenty-seven day months, 
of which I have given the history in Chapter V. of the “ History 
and Chronology of the Myth-making Age,” where I show that this 
year is in Indian History the year of Rama. In the story of Pryderi 

- it was the year of the bag into which Gwal was put and in which 


as 


k 


f. Pryderi was born, and it was, as we learn from the story of 
bs i Manawydin, son of Llyr the sea god, that of the mouse god called 
~N in Troy Apollo Smintheus, or Apollo the Mouse. And it was pro- 

ee bably the birth year of the race known in Irish History as the Fir 


Bolg or man of the Bag. In the story of Manawydin, the Celtic 
form of the Indian Manu, the Phrygian Minos, the measurer of time 
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and brother of Bran, the raven god, who was first the cloud bird, 
married Rhianon, Pwyll’s widow, Pryderi being wedded to Kigvu, 
equated by Professor Rhys with Etain, the shining one, wife of Mider, 
the winter king who was found as a Kichmuine or fish mother 
goddess in the bay of Inver. She in Welsh mythology is the 
daughter of Gwyn (the white) Gohoyw, son of Gloyw Walllydan, 
the burning (Gloyw) wide ruler, father of the nine witches of 
Gloucester—Gloyw’s camp (cester)—the nine days of the three weeks 
making up the twenty-seven day months of the cycle year. When 
Pryderi and Manawydin with their wives began t 
sudden storm made the land of their Gorsedd or su 
and left only themselves and the central hall where they dwelt. 
They lived for two years on the food they found there and the 
beasts they slew, and then went to a city where Pryderi and 
Manawydin maintained themselyes by making blue (Llasar) saddles 
of the colour of Llasar, the blue giant of the vault of heaven. 
Thence they went to another city to make shields, the walls of the 
heavenly castle, and in a third Manawydin made the shoes of the 
sun. They then came back to th 
last year of the three years of tl 
ing, their dogs started a pure w 
before them into a castle w 
and Pryderi followed them. 


o live together, a 
n circle desolate 


lof the seasons 
as he did so his hands stuck 


and the castle disappeared. 
n again to make the shoes of 
o the Gorsedd bringing wheat 
n god of the wheat and barley 
berians, whose birth home was 
f two of the fields in which he 

y Mice and he came upon them when they 
ig the third field. He seized their queen and proceeded to 
n a gibbet he set up in the Gorsedd. Then suppliants 
to beg for her life, a scholar, a priest and a bishop, 
Lh the Grey (glew). He seems to be the chief 


ed with him, and he then became the su 
ng Basques, the Irish Ivernians or I 
in Asia Minor. 
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warder of Arthur’s Court, Glew Llwyd Gavilwaer, the brave Grey 
with the Great Grip, of whom there are in one story five and in 
another eight, and who were the days of the week of the year ruling 
the epoch to which the story in which they are mentioned belongs. 
In answer to his entreaties Manawydin released the mouse queen, 
his wife, on condition that he, the mouse ruler of the year and its 
weeks, restored Pryderi and Rhianon and removed the spell which 
had ruined the country during the epoch of the three years’ cycle 
while Gwal was shut up in its bag. 


s 


{ J. E. HEWITT: 
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OF ANGLO-INDIANS. 


— ; Ve 

TOOR good or for evil, Englishmen who live in India, and y l 
especially if they have been born in India, are known to 4 
themselves and to others as Anglo-Indians. I have heard Indians a M a 


who lived in Europe described by the barbarous term“ Europe- 
returned Indians.” Why are they not, by analogy, termed Indo- 
Anglians ? They would perhaps resent the title : would assert that 
_ they are still, and always, and in all respects, Indians—Indian not 
_ only by birth, but in heart and hope and sympathies. Is the case of 
who are called Anglo-Indians a parallel one? I think not, and I 
ould like to explain briefly why. 
The other day I was talking toa learned French Professor of 
Sanscrit, We discussed, among many other things, the writings of 
‘Sir Alfred Lyall, and the Professor observed that the subject of our 
urse was an admirable instance of the fact, which he had often 
rved in the talk and the writing of Anglo-Indians, that India 
im extraordinary educative effect on her stepchildren, and that 
nglo-Indian differs in speech, in thought, in sentiment from 
elled Englishmen. An educated Frenchman is always polite, 
he remark was meant for a high compliment. Contact with 
hinkers and Indian literature, he implied, had widened the 
es and enlarged the intellect of the distin ; 
h 


l that interests 
he has 
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the East. His heart is East of Aden, his thoughts are always, even 
in a well-earned retirement, occupied with things Indian, and, for all 
his Christian training, the fascination which Hindu traditions, art, 
and letters exercise over Indians has taken possession of the Anglo- 
Indian. His poetry and his prose alike are filled with Indian 
imaginations, Indian legends, Indian hopes and aspirations. Still a 
cultured Englishman, still capable of taking a high place in 
European society, he has “ suffered a sea-change” and, in no 
unimportant degree, he is an Indian. His views of history, of 
politics, of art are coloured by Indian prepossessions and Indian 
sympathies. Of all the varied store of learning with which his brain 
is stocked, that which he values most highly is the erudition he 
acquired in the scanty leisure of his Indian career. 

Is the picture too highly charged ? It was drawn by a kindly 
savant with no particular bias towards Englishmen in general or 
towards Anglo-Indians in particular. But he himself, as a Professor 
of Sanscrit at Paris, had felt the fascination, the charm of the ancient 
literature of India. He had travelled in India in search of 
manuscripts and had conversed with Pandits in Bombay and 
Benares, in Calcutta and Khatmandu. His voyage was but a 
passing, if delightful, episode in a life of study and teaching. His 
home, his wife and children, are in France, and his life is simply that 
of a cultured Frenchman, But he too has felt the maya, the 
attraction which India exercises over those who have seen her 
beautiful scenery, the splendours of her sunlit days, the charm of 
her people, and, above all, the absorbing interest which her literature 
always inspires in those who have even a beginner's knowledge of 
its exhaustless treasures of speculation and reasoning. He, too, ina 
sense, and not an unimportant sense, is an Indian. Living in a 


busy and bustling western democracy, his thoughts turn wistfully to 


the old-world civilisation of India. To him it isa solace to turn 
from the constantly changing institutions of western men, from the 
whirlpool of doubt and criticism which modern science has brought 
in its train, to the placid meditation of Eastern sages, to the tranquil 
beauty and charm of Eastern art. Yes, he too is, in a sense, Indian. 

And what of those Anglo-Indians whose connection with India 
is hereditary, whose parents and grandparents were born and lived 


and died in India? Is it commonly realised how attached such men 
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and women usually are to what is, after all, their native land? Ina 

single generation, an European becomes an American, a Canadian, N 

an Australian, talks the local dialect and is filled, through and | 

through, with American or Colonial ideals and ways of thought, so 

that you cannot be five minutes in his company without recognising 

what manner of man his birth has caused him to be. American and 

Colonial ideals have their respectable, their admirable side, but they 

are far, very far from the social systems and methods of thought of 

even modern India. Do we sufficiently recognise that the Anglo- 

Indian, for all his faults (and it is not my present business to describe 

or defend these), is not as other Englishmen are, since he has come A $ 

under the glamour and fascination of the country to which, Indians SE S 

and Anglo-Indians alike, we are proud to belong. We often read of 

the changes which British rule has wrought upon India. For my 

own part, I think, and am glad to think, that these are, on the whole, - 
superficial and material, and that Indian character and Indian i 
imagination remain and must remain something essentially different 
from the more practical and positive intelligence of the West. But 

we do not so often consider in what manner and to what extent 
India has altered the minds and manners of the Europeans who 

have come into contact with her. lt would be an interesting, if 

difficult, subject of enquiry to discuss how far the differences which 

z distinguish Englishmen from other Europeans is due to the Anglo- 

| Indian element. One might take Rudyard Kipling, among the ^. 

“moderns, for the text of such an essay. But let me merely. assert, for } z 

the moment, that the Anglo-Indian differs from other Englishmen, SE h 

and that this difference is due to his Indian training—that he is inno 4 A 
unimportant sense one of the sons of India. If he is not already as MÈ 

_ the Parsi, it is because he has another home beyond the seas, Si i 

__ because he is the living link between India and the West, because his 

_ Physical constitution and that of his children will not permit him to 

rge his nationality in that of India. 

Sometimes the Anglo-Indian in Europe is asked, somewhat 

, “Why are Englishmen so unpopular in India?” I have 
French books on India (and French books on India, let me say 


e always among the most interesting and informing of 
arti 
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myself, in all honesty, whether, as a matter of fact, the average 
Anglo-Indian is more unpopular in India than in his own country, is 
more unpopular than natives of India who hold a like position to 
his. Most Anglo-Indians who have left India for good look back 
upon a life which has been busy and happy. They remember with 
regret many delightful friendships, and have still the pleasure of 
keeping up a correspondence with Indian acquaintances. They still 
read with interest Indian newspapers and take a far keener and more 
intelligent interest in Indian politics and in Indian news than in the 
half-comprehended business of their new fellow-citizens. They can- 
not, even if they wish, escape from India. Their children have 
kindly memories of ayah and bearer and the dimly-remembered 
splendours of tropical scenery ; their inevitable ambition is to return 
to the land of their birth and to become Anglo-Indians like their 
parents—the parents who often talk Hindustani or Gujarati or 
Bengali, in memory of happy and unforgettable days in the East. 
Very often, the Anglo-Indian has spent many years in what is called 
Indian “solitude,” away, that is, from men of his own colour and , 
creed. But that only makes him the more unmistakably Anglo 
Indian. I do not stop to ask whether that is, for him, a good thing 
or an evil. I merely state a fact, and one which implies that such 
a man is ear-marked as India’s own. Can such a man be expected 
or required to admit that he has been for thirty happy and busy 
years disliked, suspected, unpopular? He will not admit anything 
ofthe kind. Every man has enemies: every man who does his 
official duty honestly will, consciously or unconsciously, offend the 
vanities, disappoint the hopes and ambitions and wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of others. It isa matter of common occurrence that an 
energetic and useful public servant is unpopular, at all events, tem- 
porarily, in his own service—among men, that is, of his own race, 
creed, and social and official training and temperament. Sucha man 


` may be pardoned if he has won even less sympathy among men ofa | 


different race than among his own fellows. Again, there are men of 
every race who, from want of tact and temper, make enemies wher- 
ever they go. But to infer from such cases that as a whole class of 
Indians (and I claim for Anglo-Indians that they are as much 
Indians as Englishmen), they are all unpopular, is to be harsh 
and unjust. It is one thing to dislike foreign rule, it is another, and 
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a much less wise thing, to foster a prejudice against the men by 
whom foreign rule is administered ; and, as a matter of fact, I 
appeal confidently to the experience of my Indian readers and ask 
them whether they have not met Anglo-Indians for whom they 
have reciprocal liking and respect. After all, an English gentleman, 
well bred, well nurtured, well educated, is, by common consent, one 
of the pleasantest of friends. Shall I do my Indian friends the 
Injustice to suppose that they are incapable of comprehending his 
qualities or enjoying his society ? To do so would be to malign 
Indians as deeply as Englishmen. We may differ in our opinions 
as to what is best for India, but at least we all desire India’s good, 
we all love the land we live in. 

In Asia we have submitted to our view two contrasted modes 
of foreign dominion :—the steady growth, on the one hand, of the 
gigantic Russian Empire ; on the other, the administration of Asiatic 
possessions by the democracies of England, France and Holland. 
Whether the possession of Eastern Empire by democratic countries 
is good or evil, it is not for me to say. It has the undoubted draw- 
„back that it is impossible to import into Indiaas a whole, for instance, 
= the institutions of a country which has become democratic, not in a 
= moment, but by the slow growth of popular education, wealth and 
power. The difference between the government of the colonies and 
of the dependencies of Great Britain may at first sight seem to have 
ething invidious about it. The progress of the Russian Empire 
so far easier that it need cause no violent chan ge of system when 
absorbs populations accustomed to autocratic rule. The Anglo- 
_ Indian's experience at home is one of a freer and more democratic 
stem, and, if he is hampered in applying his democratic notions, it 
ly because, under indigenous tule, an indigenous democracy 
yet begun to exist. But the Anglo-Indian, after all the 
igs that have been said of him, is the link between Indian 


Pe 


stitutions (for which he has usually a sincere respect) and the - 


democratic notions of Western communities. He may be timid 
pplying these last in the land of his exile. After all, his task is 

, He comes into contact not only with all that is 
ntelligent in India, but also with primitive races 
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communities, in which the interval between high and low is much 
less marked and much less important than in India. At first arrival, 
the soil, the climate, the varied languages and customs, the national 
character puzzle and bewilder him. But, in due time, he is no longer 
a “Griffin,” but an Anglo-Indian, he learns to appreciate and like 
his surroundings, he has friends at least as cordial, as intelligent and 
as kindly as those he has left behind in Europe. Doubtless, he 
makes mistakes, as even Indians who are not Anglo-Indians do. 
But it has often been noticed that no one is so keen to notice honesty 
of purpose and an endeavour to be just as is the native of 
India. That being so, I refuse to believe that Anglo-Indians, 
as a class, are or deserve to be unpopular, any more than any 
other class of Indians. Or, ifit bea fact that they are unpopular 
and misunderstood, surely it behoves us all to alter this state of 
things. No man can be happy, no man can work intelligently and 
zealously, who is surrounded by an atmosphere of discontent and 
suspicion and distrust. The Anglo-Indian administrators of India 
are very few in number in proportion to the enormous indigenous 
population. They can only work at all by trusting in those about 
them and consulting their intelligence, their sympathies and even 
their prejudices. Their primary task is that of keeping the peace 
and preserving order. But, for the most part, they are willing, I 
honestly believe, to co-operate in indigenous attempts to improve the 
social life of India. If they were merely strangers and foreigners, 
they could do little in this direction. But they are not merely 
foreigners, they are Anglo-Indians, and the extent to which their 
lives and sympathies are wedded to the Indian soil is too often 
forgotten. Their forefathers built Bombay and Calcutta and Madras, 
and if modern India is content to accept these great cities as the 
centres of her national life, let her acknowledge, genially and 
kindly, the debt that she owes to them. India is advancing towards 
a new social life, new aspirations, new pleasures and new anxieties. 
In these Anglo-Indians must, for some time to come, have & 
necessary and a responsible share. I can see no reason why their 
task should be rendered more difficult by asserting that Anglo- 
Indians are unpopular, that they dislike their Indian fellow-subjects 
or are disliked by them. Let us not increase the drawbacks due to 
our mixed Indian nationalities, our many creeds, our welter of con- 
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tradictory customs, by exaggerating them. Let us, on the contrary, 
dwell on the indisputable fact that for us all, Indians and Anglo- 
Indians, India has a charm which claims our common patriotism and 
À affection. Class feeling and race feeling will long persist. Let us 
endeavour by mutual sympathy, by genial and friendly intercourse, 


: by free and kindly discussion, to diminish differences due to causes ' 


which are in train of passing away. Let us all be Indians “not in 
word only, but in deed.” Let us, above all, refrain from 
saying that any class or any race is, as race or class, 
unpopular or unamiable. Let us reserve our disapprobation 
> for those members of any class or race who are untrue to our 
common patriotism and are unmindful of the good of the country. 
We need not deny that “ East is East, and West is West.” But let 
us assert, as we have every right to do, that the Anglo-Indian 
wishes well by the East, belongs to the East and is filled with 
thoughts and hopes suggested by his Eastern experience, If the 
_ Anglo-Indian is recalcitrant or conservative, win him over. He is as 

_ Susceptible to argument, to friendly sympathy, yes, and to harmless 
_ flattery as any other mortal. Do not avoid him and regard him as a 
foreigner. He is too often an uncomprehended alien in what he calls 
native land. He is already more Indian than most Indians 
_ suspect. Win him over toa fuller understanding and a keener 
_ sympathy by a franker friendliness, a more genial desire to understand 
_his position and its difficulties. He is often puzzled and anxious, 
‘would often be glad of friendly aid. He is, after all, a human being, 
and, let me repeat it once more, in a large sense, an Indian. 


J. D. ANDERSON. 
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working of the Native press of a 
fied by the struggles of the Jndian Spectator. 


Io also given, in his charming English, a sort of history of this eccentric 
' hebdomadal, from its start to its suspension 


T “Gujarat and Gujaratis ” I gave the reader an insight into the 


rtnership with an 

a short-tempered school 

their valiant efforts to attain 

; the Baal ofa purblind public 

opinion ; their free fight and final dispersion; the dissolution of the 

ill-sorted partnership, and the knocking down of the plant and goodwill 

of the paper to a Bori pedlar from whom the goodwill was rescued for 

the princely sum of Rs. 25—all this has already been set forth in detail 

| for the amusement of the curious and as a warning to the impulsive 
D, A MN i or the incautious. 

Has the Native press improved since? Well, it has certainly 
advanced in many respects. Itis conducted in these days with much 
greater intelligence, and shows much wider enterprise, at any rate, 
on its business side. What aptitude for public discussion, again, 
some of our writers display, and what command of a foreign language! 
I doubt if there isa single European living, who writes and speaks any 
of our Indian vernaculars with the same facility as hundreds of our 
native journalists evince in the use of the English language. Even as 
a matter of imitation—and what our public writers show is something 
much more solid—our acquirements in these directions are truly mar- 
vellous. The best written Papers are often the small weeklies 
(English), which best illustrate the qualities referred to. There is much 
quaint but genuine writing to be found, also, in the smaller vernacular 
prints, notably on the Bengal side. 
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But one cannot tell if our press, as a whole, has not lost a good 
deal in the buoyancy of tone and the dona fides of purpose which marked 
jts adolescence. This is hardly the place, however, to count up losses 
and gains. Suffice it to say that the country has in recent times been 
inundated by a huge wave of reaction, which has submerged many of 
the finer qualities of what we call public opinion. And the press, as 
exponent of that opinion, has suffered in proportion, The number of 
newspapers must have trebled itself during the last. thirty years; 
but not a little of what we have gained in number we seem to have 
lost in that independence of one another which best inspires confidence. 
The pious monotone of much of our political writing shows that a 
majority of us are accustomed to seeing things through one set of 
glasses, and tied down to one cut-and-dried programme. Most of us 
have gone in for the advanced Radicalism of England, without its 
resources of culture and individuality, and without thought of the funda- 
mental difference between the party government of that country and 
the benevolent despotism which holds sway over India. I am far from 

deprecating honest unanimity of opinion, which must needs be the 
$ _ keynote of the critical utterances of the press in a foreign-governed 
= country. But such unanimity, to be recognised as honest, ought to 
= be reached through varied channels and after independent previous 
= study of each question of moment as it arises. On the whole, I think 
© ~ our number is against us. Where there is scarcely room for two papers, 
= we have five or six, springing up and languishing for want of concentra- 
d attention. These six papers, merged under a common proprietary, 
might become a power in the land, exercising control over the Adminis- 
ation, which probably no other agency could exercise. But such 
9-operation seems to be foreign to our instinct. Each small organ of 
inion drags its separate existence, wanting in almost all the essentials 
of organisation. Many of these detached sheets subsist, apparently, on 
isements, and nota few of the advertisers seem virtually to 
e guides of those who have to run the show, How sweet 


the trade. There is nothing wrong per se in the newspaper 
g business as others do. But he must draw the line some- 


central organ of opinion 


,is felt ai 


the advertisements are !—notably the medical and those sup- - 
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in our political fortune. But not even a Jamsetji Tata could see his 
way to supplying this great want, so scattered are our forces of organis- 
ation, so loose our notions of public life. Differences of race or creed 
| prove fatal to enterprise in the long run, if they do not strangle it at | 
| birth. 
j Still, as said above, one notices much more intelligence and ability 
1 in the press to-day than in the seventies. Editors in those days 
used to take their readers into confidence in a manner and to an extent 
| which is positively incredible to-day. For instance, the editor of a ver- 
_» macular journal once apologised to his readers for delayed publication, 
i ý “somewhat in this strain ; “ Our ¢hz’s (wife) having been taken ill, our 
| daughter had to bring up for us the can of hot water for ablutions. In 
{ [doing this she missed a step and burnt herself badly. We had to attend 
i ¿to this double sickness in the house, and could not make our appear- 
lance at the proper time.” Talk of reserve and reticence after this 
` outpouring of domestic grief by our Aryan ingénu ! 

But to return to the old Zndian Spectator: It isan open secret that 
with the exception of a brief interval, when it was under the management 
of my friend Mr. N. M. Mobedji, this paper has been a losing concern. 
It makes one ill to recall the money losses, apart from loss of time and 
health. But the Spectator grew to be one of the children of the 
house—the sickliest and therefore the best beloved of the parent. 
Nothing that it needed was grudged to this spoilt child of a 
by no means prosperous family It had a number of contributors 
and reviewers, paid and honorary, Native as well as English, besides 

| the editor and the sub-editor. Our usual scale of payment was Rs. 3 
a per column, but sometimes we paid from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 the column ; 
Dey a and on occasions I remember having paid as much as Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 
va ' for an article. That may be taken as a record in the annals of Indian 
journalism. On the other hand, we had English contributors writing 

for eight annas the column. These we called stop-gaps and space- 
fillers. I well remember poor Colonel —— sending us a series of articles 

_ on Military Reform. On the manager sending him his honorarium— 
Rs. 6 for nearly 12 columns—I wrote to Colonel —— expressing the 
hope that the same would come in handy for a box of cigars. The 
answer was a revelation :—‘‘ Very handy, thank you, for dread and milk 

for my motherless child, a girl of five.” This was such a shock to my 
self-respect, that I could not help parting with a pair of silver watches— 

„the last of pre-nuptial fopperies—and sending the proceeds to our poor Žž 

old contributor. I also wrote privately to Sir Donald Stewart, the : 
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Commander-in-Chief, requesting him to do something for Colo- 
nel ; and though that fine old soldier had no opinion of the cashiered 
officer for whom I pleaded, he made arrangements for the proper train- 
ing of the child at the Abu Lawrence School, in which I have since 
taken an abiding interest. 

In our army of subscribers we had the regulars as well as the 
irregulars ; the auxiliaries and the mercenaries, joining the ranks with 
an eye to the main chance. A. offered to subscribe for a number of 
copies and to pay for a period in advance, and at the same time to help 
us to occasional notes and sub-leaders and reports, to the incon- 
venience of which we awoke alas too late. B. volunteered to 
machao and chalao our “ excellent ” organ by bringing in advertisements 
as well as biographical sketches, obituaries and appreciations—an offer 
the consideration of which we deferred size dre. C. undertook to furnish 
us with reports of speeches at public meetings—in which reports we some- 
how found the same little-great men acting their parts time after time, 
quite to their own satisfaction, including the parenthetical cheers and 
applause. When we had had our fill of this sort of literary pabulum, we 
suggested to our reporter a secession of labour, whereupon we found a 
sudden secession of subscibers. When we sent in bills to these for the 
broken periods of the year, one worthy would say, “ Why should I pay ? 
g Not one word for me in your paper all these months ”; another com- 
plained, “No notice of my book?” ‘No recommendation for the 
Justices Bench?”; a third asked, “ Did you report my speech last week? 
Did you even mention my presence at the Town Hall meeting ? 
© Why should I pay for a paper which takes no interest in my affairs ? ” 

: The newspaper office is a rare school for the study of human nature. 
And subscribers, contributors, correspondents—especially the phalanx 
‘of what are known as “ free lances ”—make perhaps the most amusing 
and often the most embarrassing of left-handed connections. Some of 
ese free lances have an incurable habit of taking sides for or against, 
cording as it helps eke out a precarious income, Take the plums out 
the pudding one of the tribe has prepared for his patron, and you make 
personal enemies. Tone down his criticism when you see it has been 
: d by malice or party bias—more enemies. Parry the attack on some 
o is unable to defend himself—s#/ more enemies / Your free 


rming as they are amusing, But if they don’t land you into 
c you with ridicule—which is worse. Have little to 
ss they write under their initials, accepting the 
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responsibility of what they write. Anonymous personal writing is the 
worst feature of our public press. 

And what is the extent of the support the Zudian Spectator has had 
in spite of the approval of the best and the highest in the land, in spite 
of its acknowledged influence on the course of legislation and the whole- 
some check it has often proved on executive wrongdoings? The largest 
subscription list we could boast of hardly ever reached four figures. Of 

these mary copies have gone out free, and many have never been paid 
EA for. Among defaulters could be named Members of Council, politicians, 
| reformers, and professors of sorts—Hindus, Parsis and Musalmans. 
T Providence was impartial to us, you see, in this distribution of patronage. 
hs A Our patrons accepted copies for years—some for over ten years— 
4.8 _ putting off payment till finally they gave us the go-by. One of these 
“ objected to being dunned at the end of the eleventh year, and demanded 
the original voucher subscribing for a copy. This was too bad, and 
| the manager threatened to publish his name, when he sent in a few 
olf! instalments. The matter was then dropped. We have a list of 
| defaulters, as large as a sharp insolvent’s schedule. Three months after 

i 


taking over the goodwill of the Champion we found 122 out of the 248 

subscribers sneaking quietly away on being presented with the bills. 

They were more or less in arrears, many for long periods; they had all 

gone on receiving copies of the paper, but not one of the noble 122 

deigned to so much as acknowledge receipt of our letter requesting 

payment. In what other country is the parasite so often mistaken 

| for the patriot ? Very difficult is the task of serving India, often 

Sip taking the heart out of the most hearty. All honour to those, 

7 theretore, who persevere in this willing service, each in his own sphere 

5 and according to his own lights. But it will fake a series of 

l pi m evolutions before our reading classes realise the full force and value of 
citizenship. 

i Then, as to advertisements : the system of tipping always went 

against the grain ; much more so the obligation to puff the advertiser as 

well as his wares. The poor little Spectator has never been strong at 

- that. It declined to enter into private dandodast with office managers, 

i clerks, brokers and such like—to accept ten rupees and pass a receipt for 

. fifteen or twenty. The result was cold-shouldering in almost all 

l business quarters. Even the Departments of Government, which sent 

in periodical notices to other papers, usually neglected the Indian 

Spectator. The Government of Sir James Fergusson, and also of 

Lord Harris, if I forget not, tried to set the matter right. But the 


56 
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Indian Spectator had a relapse soon after. Somehow, our ways of 
doing business could not fit in with the accepted doctrine of ‘ free 
trade” in advertisements. We must have lost several thousand rupees 
| in this way, as also by declining asa rule to insert loud medical and 
liquor advertisements, which pay better than others in these days of 
push and canvas. 

If the attitude of the Native public towards newspaper enterprise 
is disappointing, as we have seen, the attitude of the English popula- 
tion in India is still more discouraging. No one will quarrel with 
Englishmen, official or other, for supporting their own organs, or with 
the former for pleading want of time. But if they mean well by the 
country whose salt they eat, they ought at least to keep themselves in 


touch with all honest expressions of opinion. Whence, otherwise, ` 


are they to derive the knowledge which is essential to good government 
and the cultivation of friendly relations? This decline of personal 
interest in our movements means decline in statesmanship—a much 
more serious mattter than the average official seems to think. Per- 
sonally he can mix much less with the people or their representatives 
than did his predecessors; by way of compensation, therefore, he cuts 
himself off from other means of communication with the subjects, and 
makes a boast of this “ splendid isolation,” Logical Englishman, faith- 
ful trustee of the people, loyal servant of the crown! 

_ As to the intelligence of the reading public, it may be some satis- 
faction to our critics to know that we used to be addressed at times as 
ge Indian Jnspector,” “Indian Spectacle,” and so on; and an intending subs- 
: criber, with that subtlety of insinuation for which the unconscious humour 
ist can never be beaten, once wrote from remote Assam, asking for a copy 


how this Specie had haunted the Proprietor for years. Will none of 
our rivals bring out his “Indian Skeleton” (that is, the skeleton in 
India’s cupboard) to take the shine out of the Spectre ? 


= In 1883, under the generous impulse given by the Ripon- Baring 
Administration, we started the Vozce of India 
: e Indian opinion on important public questions of the day. The 
ea Originated, I believe, with Sir W. Wedderburn, and was approved 
ofessor Wordsworth, Mr. Justice Birdwood, and other friends. 
Sir William’s good offices, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was able to 
15,000 or thereabouts. He was to be the manager, kindly 
Mr. Ardeshar Framji Moos, and myself the editor. I had 


Mr. Dadabhai by his esteem for the Jadian Spectaior, 


nain. Gui kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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, chiefly as a conspectus of | 
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which, he said, he usually read from beginning to end—there was 
so much of “ mind ” in the Paper. We launched the Vorce as a monthly, 
with a staff of translators from the vernacular papers in the country— 
Gujarati, Marathi, Urdu, Hindi, Bengali and so forth. This was 
very exacting and invidious work; and the licking of the translated 
extracts into shape taxed the editor's patience to the utmost. But for 
iMr. Dadabhai's co-operation I could not have carried on the work for 
six months. It was a sight to see the dear old Patriarch poring over the 
‘petty accounts and correspondence day after day, as if on them depended 
the fate of the British Empire. He could not possibly have worked 
harder as Finance Minister or Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
has been Mr. Dadabhai’s way all his life—thorough and conscientious 
work in small matters as well as great. And his example could not 
but be catching, even for a perfunctory and impatient worker like me. 
We gave nearly three hours a day to the Voice, but could not keep it 
up long. As in other cases, so in this, public interest began to flag 
after a few months, the subscriptions began to fall off before the end of 
the year, and payments came in more slowly. Outside the town, the 
Vorce had only a limited circulation, and out of the Bombay Presidency 
it could elicit little more than academic interest. Subscribers com- 
plained that the Vozce appeared at too long an interval; so we made it a 
fortnightly publication. Then came in other grievances, other excuses, 
We did all we could to meet reasonable demands, but all to no pur- 
pose. The Vozce of India could no longer be kept up in any form 
asa separate publication; the enlightened public {had had enough 
of it. 

Before shutting up shop, however, Mr. Dadabhai and I addressed 
joint letters to our Native contemporaries, appealing to their patriotism 
so far as to pay for a copy of our paper. But the response was dis- 
appointing, if there was any response to the appeal at all. We then 
begged the proprietors to take a copy of the Voice each at half price—an 
offer of which three or four, out of nearly 300, availed themselves, We 


wrote again to the rest, offering to sell ourselves at any price. But the 


shy ones would not rise to the bait; when at last, in desperation, we 
undertook to continue to supply our contemporaries with a free copy if 
they would generously bear the postage—our object having all along 
been to be of use to them especially by keeping them acquainted with 
one another's views and with much that was going on in the country. 
Alas ! even this final appeal fell on deaf ears. Subscribers in the mean- 
time continued dropping off, till there was nothing for it but to give up 
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the struggle. The Porce of India was one day quietly incorporated with 
the /ndzan Spectator. 

Had the Native mercantile community—the larger shopkeepers of | 
Bombay alone—given us their advertisements, we could have jogged 
on, providing free pabulum, without postage, for the half-starved orphans 
of the Fourth Estate. But the Voice of India had no means of puffing 

| advertisers and their friends. Why should they support a public organ 
_ ‘maintained merely for the information of the public? That would be 


z 


= no business. i E 
Here I am tempted to give the reader an idea of our literary strug- : 
gles, to show with what material we had to work in those not very far-off : 
days. Our Urdu translator, a most estimable Mussulman, who stuck A |. 
to the Vorce of Indra loyally to the end, content with ten rupees a month, AE s 


always addressed his packet of translations to the “ Vice of India.” The 4 
joke was so delicious, there was such an aroma of reality about it, that i 
| 


_ J never could bring myself to set our colleague right. “ Vice of India ” ! 
E Lord, how precise the nomenclature! Yes, the Vice, that is the Weak- g 
= ness, the Sorrow, the Despair of India, if people knew the true inwardness 
= of the press, its struggles with poverty and ignorance, and the harm it . 
did chiefly on that account. But let me close this chapter by quoting a 
post-card received only last year, after I had taken over the 
Champion. The post-card came from upcountry, addressed to ‘“ Editor 

of Champane,” and asking for one example copy.” Not half a bad 
conceit, this “ Editor of Champane.”’. Why will not some enterprising 
rother in the craft come out with Cakes and Champagne, incarnating 
oolscap the newspaper patriotism of the day ? 

I have preserved some of these Curiosities of Newspaper Corres- 


t would never do for so exalted an ego asthe We of the Vice of 
fthe Spectre, or ofthe Champane, to make bargains. All We can ~ 
yhint at, without committing Ourselves in the remotest degree, 

others do their duty, We shall see what We shall see. 


aiy 


ince on account of a common friend, offered through 
‘ nd me Rs. 30,000, ea advised the raising of an 


ee 
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of my own, confessed to my inability to move in the matter. It was 
useless undertaking to canvas for pecuniary aid, knowing as I did, the 
precariousness of such chance aid and the dead indifference of the public. 
What would sixty thousand rupees, or evena lakh, avail in sucha 
case, so long as the public remained indifferent, or divided into sections 
and coteries ? 

It may not be generally known that the Zndian Spectator once 
narrowly escaped being turned into a daily. That ardent friend of 
India, Mr. A. O. Hume, would certainly have brought this about but 
for a hitch from an unexpected quarter. I agreed to the proposed 
expansion with alacrity, but could not see my way to running a daily 
paper with a capital not large enough for a first-class weekly. It would 
need an Englishman to launch such an enterprise. The proposal was 
therefore dropped, and Bombay was saved the discredit of a failure with 
which we have become painfully familiar in other centres of activity. 
I may add here, in passing, that H. H. the Gaikwad more than once 
generously offered to lighten my burdens in connection with the Social 
Reform Movement and the establishment of East & West, in which 
he has shown a keen personal interest, contributing two of the ablest 
articles the magazine has been lucky enough to secure. ButI have 
never been equal to accepting these and similar offers. Is it squeamish- 
ness that holds me back ?—mere false pride ?—or is it the memory of my 
boyish broil with the old Bania partner who insisted on placing 
wealth before brains? Be it what it may, I am prepared to carry my 
burden to the end, leaving it to friends to see to the work after the 
worker is gone to his rest. The only friends from whom I remember 
accepting money aid in the darkest hour of need, when the choice 
lay between accepting such friendly aid and giving up the Jndran 
Spectator, were Mr. J. N. Tata—Rs. 1,000, and Mr. J. R. Mody—Rs. 800 ; 
this was, I believe, about 1882. Mr. Tata has also helped sub- 
stantially in floating Hast & West. There is yet another, who has stood 
by me since the eighties, one who has been my right eye and right hand. 
But he is much more than a friend—he is, in effect, myself ina higher 
form, Of him, therefore, I must say less than of myself, the lower 
self. : 

In a previous number of this magazine I have said something of 
the troubles and trials of Zast & West. It is the old, old story— 
one man subscribing for ten men to read, and even then sometimes — 
excusing or absenting himself when the bill is presented. To brethren 
jn the Press Zast ¢ West makes much the same offer that was ma 
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years ago by the Vorce of India. It costs us nearly twelve annas to get 
a copy of East § West. I offer it to the Native journalist for eight annas, i} 
inclusive of postage. Surely, the magazine is worth} all the money it | 
costs. In Europe or America such a publication would sell by thousands fi 
at double the price. 
Then as to literary co-operation, our public men have hardly yet 
learnt the value of writing above their own names, The pages of our ‘ 
monthly magazines provide more or less a common list of contributors, i 
from which the more prominent politicians are usually absent. And yet E 
look at the quantity of anonymous writing turned out by the Native j 
press every week. The contrast is instructive, and suggests the query A f 
again—Has the press improved much since the seventies ? | 
And now we must end as we began—with the trials of the Native 
editor. Only the other day I was asked by a journalist outside Bom- 
= bay to relieve him of indebtedness into which he had drifted, counting 
mre upon the support of the special class of readers whose interests he had 
undertaken to represent. He had run the paper, a lively independent 
_ little thing, so cheap that beyond the printer’s bill, a comparatively 
small item, he had to meet a monthly charge of no more than Rs. 6 for i 
clerical labour. Practically, he had himself been editor, sub-editor, A, 
reviewer, manager, proof-reader, and general news-writer—all rolled Ne 
sE into one, slaving from morning to night. And for all this service the 
_ wealthy class he served so well could not keep him going. Here is 
another career marred. Who could help sympathising with the 
; acted young worker? He must somehow be extricated, whether his 
ure survives or not, and whether his views and ways of expressing 
are or are not acceptable. But the old query haunts you once 5 
e—Is the Native press better off than before ? 


To revert finally to the Indian Spectator, although it has taken the 
est half of the owner's life and fortune, 


ool 


f their country at least as much as of them selves, may 
od opening here for their talent and enterprise, and perhaps a 
career i The conductor cares for little more than the 


ew ee, 
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ve EDITORIAL NOTE. | 


| The phrase is taken from a spirited speech | 
ay A “ For the sake of made by the Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Grant in the p 
a ° the English Name.” Council of the Governor-General of India on | 
the 12th of July 1856, in defence of the Bill A 
to remove the legal disability of Hindu widows to remarry. The h 
Bill was introduced by Mr. Grant on the 17th November 1855, in \ 
the time of Lord Dalhousie, and it became law on the 25th July 
1856,* during the administration of Lord Canning. There was a time 
when Dalhousie’s name was execrated as if he was a political bri- | 
i gand, and the impetus given by him to economic, educational and t 
N social progress was either forgotten or was remembered only as one = 
l of the direct causes ofthe Great Mutiny. The tide is now turning : i 
j as the landscape recedes from the view, its harsher features are b 
| toned down, and we are coming to recognise in Dalhousie more i 
i) clearly than eyer the greatest pioneer in the work of the consolida- 
i tion of the British Empire in India. His name is so completely 
Ra i freed from the odium that once attached to it that Lord Curzon 
irs openly avowed the other day, at his installation as Warden of the i 
ee Cinque Ports, that he was proud to follow in the footsteps of Lord 
| ^ Dalhousie. What success he has attained in this direction, the 
Éi public will have an opportunity to discuss shortly, when the official 
: narrative of Lord Curzon’s administration during the last five years 
ny is published. It may then be pointed out not only that the times 
ed and the opportunities of the two rulers have been too dissimilar to 
| permit of the one following with anything like closeness in the 
Mh Z footsteps of the other, but that in certain respects the two have not 
been guided by the same spirit. To take one example, whatever 


| a 
F 5 * The celebration of the anniversary of this event last month at Bombay, Poona and 
| Ahmedabad has suggested the reflections contained in the present Note. 
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may be said of Dalhousie’s masterful policy towards the Native 
States—and even here it may be doubted whether the policy of 
“Subordinate isolation,” which he favoured, suffers in comparison 
with that of “subordinate union” which his present successor has he 
inherited and which he wishes to emphasise—Lord Dalhousie was so . 

far in sympathy with Native aspirations and was so much an admirer 

of Native talent as to make an earnest representation that one of the aye 
Members of his Council ought to be a native of India, “When Pg 
Parliament failed to give the Governor-General the right of appoint- 

ing a Native to his Council,” adds Sir W. Lee-Warner, “he nomi- ; 
nated Babu Prosonno Kumar Tagore to be Clerk-Assistant of the A R 
Council.” We have now Native Members in what is popularly d 
called the “ Legislative Council.” With Dalhousie’s spirit of reform, 

would not a Viceroy to-day have strongly urged the appointment of a 

_ Native Member to his Executive Council too? Turning from the 

_ bias of individual rulers to the mission of the British race as under- 

_ stood by many of the most liberal thinkers of Dalhousie’s time, one 

cannot but be impressed by the contrast between all that the phrase 

| “English name” signified fifty years ago and what it generally 

‘signifies now. The present generation of Englishmen are as keen as A 
any of their predecessors on the maintenance of British prestige 
and the expansion of British trade. But we are not quite sure if the 
Teponsibilities of Great Britain as a civilising power are as vividly pre- j 
sen to the Anglo-Indian mind to-day as they were in the middle of ES eD 
_ thelast century. The Bill introduced by Mr. Grant had naturally more j 

: Oppo: nts than supporters in the Hindu community, but the ques- En A 3 
tion raised by it was not to be decided by a mere counting of heads: hat: 


>t 


the tents were no less important. He pointed out that Raghu- is 
ana, the great Bengali commentator on law, had a few centuries ~ pe 
‘made a resolute attempt to remarry his own widowed mad 


ater, but failed ; that Raja Rajabullab of Dacca had made a 
milar, though unsuccessful, attempt, and obtained a Vyavastha in 
om Pandits ; that the Chief of Kotal had tried to break 
t without success. Was it not the mission of the 

ent to remove the fetters on the conscience of the 


uld be a dead letter 
ne little girl 
war = =o A k 
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would be saved from the horrors of brahmacharia by the passing of 
this Act, he would pass it for her sake ; if he believed, as firmly as 
he believed the contrary, that the Act would be wholly a dead 
letter, he would pass it for the sake of the English name.” It has 
been calculated that already more than three hundred marriages have 
been legalised by the Act, and their number is increasing, Though 
the Bill was only a permissive measure, the usual cry of ‘religion in 
danger’ was raised ; but, as the Friend of India argued, a fortnight 
after the introduction of the Bill : 

Are we bound to maintain a law which promotes immoralitys 
because it is part of a superstition? Are we bound to maintain a legal 
fetter on consciences which have emancipated themselves from a reli- 
gious one? So long as the question remained unmooted, it might be 
suffered to remain untouched. It is now broadly before the legislature, 
and we hold that the Council is bound to decide it in favour of the 
ordinary morality of civilised men. To decide it otherwise is to abandon 
the advance of half a century, to proclaim the abolition of Suttee 
unjustifiable. 

But for the Mutiny which quickly followed Dalhousie’s depar- 
ture from India, few would have doubted the justice of this plea. 
It is that conflagration, which from the hill-top sheds its scarlet 
light for miles around, that has produced a serious change in men’s 
minds as to what may and what may not be risked for the sake of 
the English name. Much was said at the time of that gruesome 
event about the danger of passing measures like the law to legalise 
the remarriage of Hindu widows, and Sir W. Lee-Warner tries to 
makes out that that law cannot be laid at the door of Lord Dalhousie, 
because it was introduced into the Council by Mr. Grant and it was 
sanctioned by Lord Canning. We may add that Dalhousie was not 
present at any of the meetings of the Council in which it was dis- 
cussed. Yet if he was opposed to it, Mr. Grant would have with- 


drawn his Bill or would not have introduced it. This was, however, 


not the only measure which is supposed to have inflamed the popular 
mind against the British Government. Sir James Outram gave it as 
his opinion that in addition to it, a x 
The abolition of Suttee, the suppression of infanticide, the 
introduction of vaccination, the promulgation through our colleges of 


the facts of astronomy, geology &c., so opposed to the priestly coon es 
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gonies of the country, the dissections practised in our medical schools, 
the attempt to establish female seminaries and to elevate the moral and 
social position of the female sex, with many of our efforts to do good, 
were pressed upon the attention of the army and the masses as so many 
deliberate assaults on the outworks both of Mahomedanism and of 
Hinduism. ; 
Even canals, railways and the telegraph filled the ignorant mind 
with suspicion. It would appear from a passage quoted by Sir 
W. Lee-Warner from Lalhousie’s diary that when the construction 
of the Ganges Canal was under discussion, some of the Hindu 
advisers consulted shook their heads gravely and doubted whether 
the sacred water of the Ganges would condescend to flow into the 
canals cut by the British at all! And when the water did flow, 
great was their dismay to find that even the Holy Ganges could not 
resist the mighty magic and the dark designs of the Mlecchas. It 
was amongst such a people that Dalhousie came as a champion of 
Western civilisation. He once wrote that he was a Scot, and that 
‘he wished to do things cannily as well as boldly : the difficulty lay 


in mixing the two ingredients in a harmless, non-explosive propor- 
tion. 


In whatever way the improvements and reforms introduced 
during the second quarter of the last century may have operated on 
the popular mind, and whatever share they may have had in deve- 
loping the storm which burst in 1857, Dalhousie’s name would still 
have been venerated like Bentinck’s, if the head and front of his 
_ offending had been that he accelerated the inevitable conflict between 
the western and the eastern civilisations. However rash a reformer 
may be, posterity cherishes his name with love and admiration, if it 
is associated only with what is good and right. The politician may 
doubt his wisdom, but fortunately all men are not politicians : his 
errors. of judgment are buried with him, and his endeavours to 


w-creatures remain etched on the pages of history. The English 
lame will add nothing but glory to itself by the righting of wrongs, 


ne 


hatever temporary risks and inconvenience English safety may 


ised these risks. Yet the burnt animal fears cold 
Protection from physical injury or from grave and palpable 
are ; 
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moral wrong is still afforded with more or less readiness for the sake 
of the English name. The Age of Consent Act is an instance in 
point. Yet the moral ardour is not quite so conspicuous now as it 
was when the difference between the two civilisations was more glar- 
ing. Lord Curzon declined to move his little finger for the introduc- 
tion of legislation on the lines of Act XXI. of 1850 into Native States, 
not because it would be an undue interference on his part in the interna] 
administration of those States, but because it would do good only 
to a small number of persons and might cause a considerable amount 
of irritation against Government. A comparison of this attitude with 
the Hon’ble Mr. Grant's avowal that even if his Bill helped a single 
individual or none at all, he would still pass it for the sake of the 
English name, enables us to measure the arc through which the 
centre of gravity of the English name has shifted during the last fifty 
years, It is likely to shift still further if the national sentiment that 
is being developed in the land is allowed to degenerate into an anti- 
British feeling. Such a feeling, as Sir Horace Plunkett points out, 
has been the result of the national sentiment in Ireland working 
upon grievances for which Great Britain is held responsible. The 
danger ought to be still greater in a country like India, where the 
rulers and the ruled mix less with each other and understand each 
other less than in Ireland. The social and religious reform move- 
ments have within them the potency of serving as correctives to 
any undesirable tendencies which purely political agitation operating 
upon the national sentiment may generate. Signs are not wanting 
to show that these movements too may be affected by the prevailing 
tone of the more popular movements. Yet while within certain 
limits they may also appeal to the national sentiment, they transcend 
considerations which tend to bring about conflict and are based on 
principles which make for fraternity. This, if we are not mistaken, 
is one of the reasons why Englishmen were at one time so readily 


i igi Ne 
“drawn towards movements of social and religious reform 


Hon’ble Mr. Grant intended to provide a legal check upon pels 
or Kulinism, as it is sometimes called, and he had received se 


3 9 = Ee inter- 
- petitions from influential zamindars in Bengal, invoking the int 


: : a l 
ference of the legislature. But the idea had to be De i a 
have been quite a different kind of legislation from the Act p 
on the 25th of July 1856. 
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If the vindication of the “English name” to-day does not 
encourage the rulers to interfere with the internal economy of Indian 
society, occasions do constantly present themselves in other direc- 
tions to enforce the moral side of British rule in India. When Lord 
Curzon took up a determined attitude—and Lord Kitchener backed 
him up—to put down the ill-treatment. of helpless coolies by soldiers, 
he did something courageous for the sake of the English name. When 
he pleaded at the United Club in London that the interests of Great 
Britain are not to be favoured at the expense of India, he advocated 
a policy which will redound to the credit of the British name more 

z than the capture of Gyantse and all that will be done at Lhasa 
during the next few days, Indeed, the administration of Indja by 
the British bristles with questions of ethical import, which it would 
require a greater man than Dalhousie to grapple with as boldly as 
= they are now handled cannily. 


As regards Sir W. Lee-Warner’s defence of Dalhousie, a retired 


_ Anglo-Indian official, himself a historian of great repute, writes to 
us as follows :— 


The gaping admiration which has greeted Sir W. Lee-Warner’s 
“Life of Dalhousie” should not lead to the conclusion that that 
‘Statesman was a complete paragon. It may, indeed, be more correct 
to say that his greatness was rather in the field of administration than 
that of statesmanship. Although other rulers from Akbar to 
entinck had been no less conspicuous as reformers, no candid critic 
will deny to Dalhousie the merits of intelligence, benevolence, and 
unflagging industry. But when it is claimed for him that he wasa 
e ruler, whose foresight was only obstructed by the negligence of 
ers, it becomes necessary for those who remember the facts to 
call them for general attention. If Dalhousie was aware that he had 
iven offence and alarm by such annexations as those of Nagpore and 
udh and his announced intentions towards the Imperial House of 

ind if he considered that the Empire required an increase to the 


= 


) garrison, why did he extend the duties and dangers of . 
re before he had received the reinforcements which he considered — 
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and especially by the optimism of The Friend of India, whose then Editor 
was one of Dalhousie’s chief Councillors. If this be the correct view, 
it accounts for much that otherwise appears mysterious : great stress is 
indeed laid upon the dignified silence with which Dalhousie treated the 
criticism of his policy: but it is just possible that the events of 1857 
had opened his eyes when too late, and that he considered silence the 
best defence. The lamentable state of his health might have prevented 
his personal appearance in debate, but it could hardly be regarded as 
any sufficient reason for his prohibiting others to make public his 
justification. There were plenty of people, friends like the Duke of 
Argyle, admiring subordinates like Sir John Lawrence, by whom the 
task would have been readily assumed, but some consideration evidently 
prevailed. That the doctrine of lapse and the system of annexation 
were authoritatively abandoned, and that the Empire has continued to 
prosper without them for nearly half a century, is surely some ground 
for questioning the wisdom of the Dalhousian policy. 


’ 
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Hopes were entertained at the time of issuing the last number 
of this magazine that the Tibetan question would be settled without 
the Mission having to proceed beyond Gyantse. These hopes have 
been frustrated, and the Mission is now approaching Lhasa. More 
expenditure of money and of life has been caused thereby, and until 
we hear the Tibetan version of the story, we have to assume that 
the responsibility rests with the Dalai Lama for not investing his 
delegates with the necessary powers to suspend military operations 
and to bring negotiations toa close. The Tibetans seem to have 

i concentrated all their strength at Gyantse : with the capture of that 
sA fort, which entailed fewer casualities on the British side than was 
? apprehended, the opposition practically collapsed. It does not 
appear that resistance was offered even at the crossing of the Sanpo 
—a difficult task which an enemy with a better military organisation 
and better equipped for war would hardly have failed to take 
advantage of. Lhasa may be defended ; the warriors are believed 
from all directions to have run thither, but the sacred city, 
according to travellers’ accounts, is not protected by walls; and the 
exact nature of the resistance, if any, offered to the entry of the 


will be vibrating with the news when these pages are in the hands 
of the reader. 


oo 

The more vehement the assertions of Lord Curzon’s critics in 
dia, that his administration has been a failure and is unpopular 
with all classes, the more the honours that are showered upon him in 
agland and the praises that are sung of him in the English press. 
he contrast is very instructive. Great Britain wants to be 
eater and greater, and whoever offers to advance the policy of 
n becomes an idol of the British, however strongly a small 
may protest against the increasing responsibilities of a 
mpire. India is nota eer country and does not 
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to make a prosperous and contented Empire; but has not Lord 
Curzon appointed so many Commissions of Inquiry to remedy 
defects and introduce reforms? Has he been a lotus-eater, care- 
less of the affairs of the millions committed to his charge ? Do 
not his speeches breathe a high sense of duty and a consuming 
enthusiasm for his work ? Are the British people to cry downa 
man of such calibre and such devotion to duty, one of the ablest 
men they could spare, merely because he does not dance to the tune 
of people who will not be happy unless they get everything they 
want ? Do the British people get all they want ? Then why should 
others ? Such, we may imagine, is the under-current of ratiocina- 
tion coursing through the mental depths of the average Britisher, 
who is too much occupied with the details of his own little 
grievances to think of the details of the ills that are said to afflict 
others. It is reported that Lord Curzon was invited to attend a 
meeting of the Cabinet, and Mr. Balfour’s speech in the House of 
Commons on the defence of the Indian frontier may be assumed to 
be based on the brief supplied to him by the eminent authority on 
Asian politics, who is to carry out the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government on the spot. Lord Curzon, however, has not utilised 
his opportunity at home merely to enlist more support for his 
foreign policy : he has urged upon the British public the injustice of 
sacrificing Indian interests to the good of the governing country. 
In theory such a selfish policy is condemned commonly enough even 
in England, at least on the floor of the House of Commons and of 
the Upper House. It is on the practice that opinions so woefully 
differ. Constant dinning of the high principle into the ears of the 
British public, especially by men of eminence and influence cannot 
fail to produce some appreciable effect. 
oN 

If Russians cannot resist the Japanese advance, they cannot be 
supposed to be ignorant even of the art of retreat. It was expected 
that General Kuropatkin would be entrapped at Haicheng or any 
other place to which he might betake himself south of laoyang, 
As we go to press Reuter wires that the Russians have evacuated 
Haicheng and that Alexeieff will ere long retire to Vladivostok. 
What has become of the inexhaustible hordes of Cossacks that were 


. to make short work of the little misguided Japanese and to hoist the 


Russian flag over the palace of the Mikado? They have melted 
before the superior artillery of the youngest of the civilised nations, 
which is also the most apt to learn. From numbers Russia must now 
fall back upon patience. Meanwhile, the discontent at home is 
increasing. What Count Tolstoy preaches in the name of religion 
others must be feeling as a matter of self-interest, The war will not 
end soon, and the drain of men and money will be exhausting. 
Among the victims that this discontent has claim | Plehve. is 
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| the most eminent. Though a reactionary like him may be assumed 
; to have been marked out by destiny for the hand of the assassin in 
i the land of nihilists, and though his assassin has not made any 
disclosures and is dead, it is not improbable that murder is now in 
the air in the Tsar’s dominions. The most exciting episode of the 
month was the seizure of certain British and German ships and the 
i sinking of a British ship by the Russians. The former action has 
been shown to be bona fide and in accordance with the law of 
nations. As Mr. Balfour is at present advised, the action of the 
Vladivostok squadron was a violation of the international law. As 
it is understood that the mistake will not be repeated, if it is 
acknowledged as such, the spectre of an Anglo-Russian war, raised 
by bold imaginations, is for the time being laid. For years to come 
Russia will not seek another war. Is not the time propitious for the 
consolidation of British influence in Asia ? 
= Willthe Boers honour the grave of Paul Kruger? If ever a 
fact tended to assign those peasant-patriots to a comparatively low 
position in the scale of civilisation, the rise of Kruger to the eminence 
and dignity of the Presidentship of the Transvaal was that fact. 
Having led his nation into a war, he staggered humanity by 
sneaking out of the country when the war threatened to go against 
_ them ; and he would not even return to his native land to share the 
- distress of his fellowmen and give them a fraction of the wealth that 
he had brought away. Yet he must have quoted the Bible more 
— often than Gladstone. Never was there a more curious subject for 
character-study. As a statesman and leader Hyder Ali would have 
acquitted himself more creditably, and certainly Shivaji. 


: me 
_ His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has, after all, passed the 


married before the age of 12 and no boy before the age of 16 
save with the permission of a Magistrate, which is to be granted 
er certain circumstances. The penalty is a fme not exceeding 
o es, The law has been passed after much deliberation and 
: , and if other Native States will follow the example of 
and Baroda and educate public opinion within their limited 
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aw for the prevention of child marriages in his territory. No girl is” 


the way will be paved for the introduction of similar legisla- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA. 
To the Editor of East & West. 


Sir,—The otherwise admirable article by Mr. J. M. Maclean on 
“English Policy in Asia” inthe last number of your Review was 
marred by his failure to give due weight to the Japanese position and 
claims in respect of Russia, and it is needful therefore that these claims 
of Japan shouid be clearly stated. 

He was right in giving emphasis to the fact that “ Russia was the 
only great state that helped England to break the power of Napoleon 
the Great, and made immense sacrifices to emancipate eastern Europe 
from the yoke of Islam.” He might also have instanced the grand 
work Russia did in conquering the slave-raiding Tartar kingdoms of 
central Asia, and that even in the Penjdeh incident which legitimately 
followed therefrom, Russia was right and we were wrong, as we were 
obliged in due course to acknowledge. Russia has also acted beneficently 
in covering Central Asia with a network of railways. Many years ago, in 
conquering these Asiatic Tartar kingdoms, Russia conquered Dzungari 
(ancient Hungary) and Kashgar, both of which belonged to China, and 
some years later, at the request of China, duly gave them back to her, 


after China had sent a large army across the desert of Gobi to recover 


them by force. 
How different has been the action of Russia towards China and 


Japan in the Far East! Many years ago, Russia seized from China the 
port of Vladivostock, and followed this up by seizing first one half and 
later on the remaining half of the island of Sakhalin, 600 miles long, 
belonging to Japan. A glance at the map will show that Japan consists 
of a semicircle of islands round the Inland Sea of Japan, and that the 
peninsula of Korea completes the circle. It is clear that Japan could 
never allow any foreign power to dominate Korea, and that the domina- 
tion of this peninsula is necessary for her political existence. Having 
reason from her past experience of Russia to mistrust the intentions of 
that power, Japan commenced some years ago to purchase and build 
ironclads, to raise, equip and drill an army after modern methods. 
Then China, having already fortified Port Arthur, tried to seize Korea 
by sending ironclads to the Yalu river, which forms the north boundary 
of Ke.ea at its junction with Manchuria. Japan then declared war 


57 
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with China, took these ironclads on the Yalu, invaded and seized the 
southern shores of Manchuria as also Port Arthur, and the peninsula 
between Port Arthur and Manchuria, 

Then followed the war of the International States of Europe and 
the United States of America with the Chinese Government, owing to 
the attacks of the Chinese insurgent bands, and the Chinese Em- 
peror and the Dowager-Empress had to flee, When peace was declared, 
Japan, at the request of the International Powers, gave up Port Arthur 
and her other conquests back to China, on the understanding, of course, 

f that China would be strong enough to keep them. This, however, she 
k failed to do. First Germany with the connivance of France and Russia 
i seized the port and district of Kiaochao on the east coast of China in 
i the Yellow Sea, south of Korea ; then Russia by a ruse persuaded the 
; English fleet to leave Port Arthur, and with the connivance of France 
Fy and Germany entered the port with her fleet and took possession. 
E These seizures were made by Germany and Russia because China, 
f owing to the two wars, had become too prostrated to defend her posses- 
sions. Later on China gave, nsleùs volens, a lease to Russia of Port 
Arthur for 100 years, but this lease extends only to Pitsevo, a total 
distance of 80 miles from Port Arthur point to the north. And then 
China gave a lease to Great Britain of Wei-hai-wei port and district 
for so long a time as Russia retains her lease of Port Arthur. : 
Mr, Arthur Balfour, when in charge of the Foreign Office, might, as 
Mr. Maclean says, have invited the Russians to come down toa warm 
= water port, to which he said they were entitled. But this invitation was 
simply not objecting to the Russian railway being extended to Port 
Arthur as a commercial operation, in which Europe was expected 
internationally to benefit, by means of the open door into Manchuria. 
It gave no right to Russia to seize Port Arthur, nor to conquer Man- 
churia. This was recognised by Russia making a free port at Dalny 
in Talienwan Bay, and to this day China is protesting against the 


railway, wherever the Russians have placed their soldiers. 

Russia having got her connection with Vladivostock by railway 
to Port Arthur, wished to get possession of Korea and of the Straits of 
Korea separating that peninsula from Japan, so as to have liberty for 
her ironclads to steam from Port Arthur to Vladivostock without inter- 
ference from Japan, and got in the thin edge of the wedge by a timber 
concession on the Yalu River, north of Korea. Then began those 

‘interminable negociations. Russia would allow Japan no right to erect 
fortifications on the south of Korea, as that would interfere with her 


mercy. Japan was willing to recognise Russia’s occupation of 
huria, but insisted upon that timber concession being 
ned. 


Russia has acted throughout in defiance of all moral 
her “might is right,” despising her puny antagonist. 
the long run, no one can venture to prophesy - 


Russian occupation of Manchuria by picketting her soldiers along the 


ironclads navigating the straits, and so leave Japan defenceless and at — 
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But we can say this much: All the moral forces are on the side of 
Japan in this war. 

Japan has been badly, cruelly treated by Russia, a case of the strong 
oppressing the weak. Up to now the tables have been turned. Japan 
has command of the sea. She can land her troops on any part of the 
Port Arthur and Korean peninsulas, and on the mainland of Manchuria. 
If, and when, Port Arthur falls, Japan will transfer her Port Arthur fleet 
and army to Vladivostock, keeping Kuropatkin fully at work where he 
is, unable to move a step. All his reinforcements, his ammunition, 
guns, stores and food have to be railed 5,000 miles on a narrow gauge 
single line railway, and it is a question whether he will elect to be 
provided with reinforcements, stores or food ; he cannot have all. 

Russia all along has been dominated by the idea that her Siberia, 
with Manchuria thrown in, isa new United States of America. Never 
was made a greater mistake. The United States is a homogeneous 
country only 2,500 miles across from New York, full of a series of great 
lakes which maintain an enormous tonnage of inland shipping. Canada 
also, from Quebec on the St. Lawrence, is only 2,500 miles across, and 
full of these same great lakes. European Russia with Siberia is 5,000 
miles from the Baltic to Port Arthur, along a badly constructed narrow 
gauge railway, with the railway south of Lake Baikal still unconstructed, 
needing trans-shipment of the trains bodily upon special steamers across 
the lake. To carry the parallel further : The United States and Canada 
are populated by one homogeneous English-speaking people, all drawn 
from Europe, having the Atlantic Ocean on one side of them and the 
Pacific on the other. But Siberia is sparsely inhabited by Tartar tribes, 
and is to this day the convict settlement of Russia. It is dominated on 
its south by the whole Chinese Empire, and on its east by the semi- 
circle of large islands called the Empire of Japan, containing a popula- 
tion of 44 millions, while China contains 400 millions. And Russia is 
at the present time endeavouring economically to ruin herself under the 
mistaken idea that her providential mission is to carve out a new United 
States of America along the wilds of Siberia. 

I think Japan anda renovated China will have something to say 
before that becomes an accomplished fact. Let the long-suffering 
Russians by all means emigrate southwards. It is necessary for them 
to escape from their snow and ice-bound climate into more genial sur- 
roundings. But that must be not politically, with armies and ironclads, 
but peacefully and commercially by the extension of railways south- 
wards with the permission of China. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. GOSTLING. 
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WHITE MEN AND ORIENTAL. 


To the Editor of East & WEST. 


Sir,— Will you permit me to point out a serious error in Mr. J. M. |. 
ean’s article on ‘‘ English Policy in Asia,” which appeared in your >. og 
number? Mr. Maclean remarks that ‘‘the whole course of history :., fe ri 
ore than two thousand years has established the superiority of ` 4. p 


te men over Orientals.” Asiatic conquest and domination in Europe 
enced in pre-historic times, and to this day Asia rules south- 
rn Europe. On the south-west the Moors conquered Spain in : 
7i1 and penetrated to the banks of the Loire, in France. They... 
led Spain for nearly eight hundred years and were not finally expelled - ' 
ll 1491 A.D. In the fifteenth century south-eastern Europe was con- ` A 
the Turks, whose career of conquest was only arrested at ` 
They firmly established themselves in 1453 at Constantinople, 
} they still hold—that is, they have been holding it for four hundred. 
and fifty years. Russia was conquered and held by the Mougals for 
a two centuries from 1238 to 1462, and the Russian Princes were 
o go on long journeys to do homage to their masters, the Khans, 
ar Astrakhan, and at another place on the banks of the 
Hungary was conquered by the Magyars. a branch of the pies 
stock of Asiatics, in about 900 A.D., and is held by them to aa 


In the fifth century the Asiatic Huns under Attila ruled ; 
nd northern Europe. Still earlier the Persians and Parthians a) 
hecked the progress of Rome to the East. Now all these z 
within Mr. Maclean’s“ more than two thousand years’ 


idea that the scheme of Japan for rolling back 
on means a reversal of the whole course of history 
housand years is inconsistent with the fact that 
tsel: was c nquered and ruled by the Mougals from the Amour 
to 1462 


which alone Mr. Mac 
al and moral the superiority 
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peeiry from the leading faiths of the world prophets, philosophers, 
divines, poets (including Marathi and Gujarati ones), statesmen, 
scientists, men of letters, men of business, aud other sources. These A 
selections have been systematically arranged, so that the required | 
information is furnished in an orderly and methodical manner, and g 4 
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the Parsees.” The many selections from the Hindu religious and 
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= Ramayana,the Mahabharata, the Bhagoad-Gila, the Yoga- Vasistha, 
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During my stay here for nearly seven years, I abstained from 
ll professional work of my own accord, and devoted myself to the 
preparation of this work, which is dedicated lo our country India, 
‘and which, though intended for the young generation, will also be 
eful to others. 
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The following valuable testimony appeared în the “ Bombay Gazeirte ” 
of 11th May. ; 
COMPILATION OF USEFUL INSTRUCTION. 
TO THe EDITOR OF THE “BOMBAY GAZETTE.” 
Sir,—I have had the privilege of glancing through the manuscript 
of a work which is now in the Press and which I wish to bring to your 
notice, and through your valuable paper, to the notice of the Indian 
public. Iam induced to do so from a perusal of your review of Dr. 
Murdoch’s pamphlet entitled “India’s Greatest Educational Need.” My 
fellow recluse of Dumas, Mr. Motilal M. Munshi, B.A., LL.B., while 
in the zenith of a lucrative legal practice and the enjoyment of excellent 
health in the prime of life, made up his mind to devote the best years of 
his active life to the service of his country by bringing to bear the 
wisdem of the ancients and the moderns upon the rising intelligence of 
the youths of India at a time while they are being trained and equipped 
for the battle of life. In a book of three volumes demy octavo, likely to 
contain about 1,500 pages of average print, he has illustrated no less than 
166 subjects both useful and instructive, by compiling, in an orderly and 
methodical manner quotations from religious prophets, philosophers, 
divines, poets, statesmen, scientists, men of letters, men of business—in 
fact, the best men of thought and action who have left a mark on the 
history of their times and set an example to their successors. A study 
of the index will at a glance show that all that has ever been considered 
excellent in the field of the leading religions of the world, in the loftiest 
flights of poetic fervour in the department of morality and good conduct, 
and in the numerous activities of human life, has a place and a right 
place in his compilation. A teacher who aspires to mould the character 
of his pupils to the highest point they are capable of rising to, or a pupil 
whose ambition it is to raise himself to the standard of the topmost men of 
his.country, will find ample material on which to satisfy his aspiration 
and ambition. Seven years of Mr. Munshi’s intelligent labour have 
been expended in the work of collection and methodical arrangement, 
with a view to grouping the subjects and the collected wisdom on 
these subjects in a logical anda rational sequence creating interest 
in the learner without causing confusion. A sense of oppression 
which not unfrequently accompanies quotations is relieved from time to 
time by lively illustrative anecdotes, Solemnity is added to a moral by 
prayers and songs suitable to Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, 
and Jains. The preservation of health, amelioration of social condi- 
tions, cultivation of loyalty to the Paramount Power and the Royal 
Family, find a place in this unique compilation, which is the product of 
extraordinary self-sacrifice in these days of self-seeking If this work 
contributes in ever so small a degree to the great work of diminishing the 
pain and increasing the pleasure of human life, if it makes one fellow 
man better than he was, if it helps him to attain any one of the legiti- 
mate aims of life, the labour of the Compiler, which has been a labour of 
love, will have been amply repaid. 


‘ Yours, &c., 


KHANDERAO C. BEDARKAR. 
Dumas, gth May 
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THE GREAT ENIGMA. 


ie my last article on the “Vedanta and its Hegelian Critics,” I 
endeavoured to show that the conception of Brahma is not an 
empty logical abstraction, as Hegel and his followers generally 
suppose ; that it is a metaphysical reality which is the fundamental 
basis of all our experience. It is Absolute Thought and Being, I 
have also there stated that the neti neti (not so, not so) of the Indian 
Vedantin indicates a higher affirmative attitude which he took in his 
quest after the Absolute Being. It is undisputed that he had passed 
the initial stage of pure Objectivism and started from the Opposite 
standpoint to comprehend and explain the Universe by a single 
principle, contemplating the finite from the point of view of the infi- 
nite, and recognising his Brahma (to adopt the Hegelian form of 
expression) as a self-determining principle manifesting itself in all the 
determinations of the finite without losing its unity with itself, And 
his refusal to assign any attributes to that principle was due to his 
conviction that any attributes which man could think of would fall 
infinitely short of the exact truth. He found that it was simply 
degrading the Supreme Power (as Herbert Spencer might say) 
in the very process of thus scanning It; the truth being, as Prof. 
James puts it, “safer-lucent, super-splendent, Super-essential, 
super-sublime, swper-everything that can be named.” 

We have, unfortunately, no historical data of how our ancient 
sages arrived at the results which are found formulated in the writings 
which have reached us. Possibly, as Dr. Roer surmises, “in the 
dawn of philosophical thought it is found more easy to give the result 
of researches than the researches themselves.” But there are abun- 
dant grounds for the belief that the Hindu passed through exactly 
the same stages of mental development as other nations elsewhere 


= iina 
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did, and, probably, in the same order. He looked, as Dr. Caird 
would say, first ovtward, then upward, and then inward. 

So long as he was in the first stage, he would naturally make a 
distinction between what is called Spirit and Nature, and assign to 
each an independent reality. In the next stage he would see that 
these two co-existing eternal principles would be a limitation of 
eachother and destroy the infinitude of both ; he would, therefore, Saen A 
ifan idealist, subordinate Nature to Spirit, matter to mind ; but he X 
would, in that case, feel the necessity of an explanation by which i 
the antithesis between the two could be reconciled ; for without it a 
transition from the one to the other would not be possible. He 
would know that the dualism of the finite and infinite must be over- 

come and substantial unity reached; and his explanation at this 

stage would probably be like the one which has more or less influ- 
i enced Christian philosophers since the time of Des Cartes ; and 
: where polytheism (though not quite in the Greek sense of the term) 
prevailed side by side with monotheism, each phenomenon in Nature 
would have its own god to explain it by. 

But when the divine in man was discovered to be identical with | 

the divine in Nature, that fact itself would furnish an explanation 
by which to overcome the apparent dualism of the finite and the fi} 
infinite. In other words, when the Vedantin Jeli that his own self 
gave him an idea of Thought and Being, when he saw that there 
was underlying all phenomenaalsoa Self—a Supreme P 


ower—Thoug . 
and Will—whose manifestations they are, when he took fe Fae ad } = 
step and recognised the identity of the subjective selfin man and the a an 
objective self in nature, he thought he found a solution of the Ta © 
grand problem of the Universe, it 


And, indeed, what better ex 


; Planations of this problen 
given than those suggested by I em can be 


the Indian Vedantin ? (A) Either 4 


view the whole cosmos as one living organism in an Eternal Now ae 
and treat the appearance of the Universe as an independent cay aa * 
to be illusory, leaving the question as to how it appears so originated jo 
in time and space practically unexplained ; or, (B) if one must seek n Aa 
an explanation of this apparently differentiated and isolated universe, poa 


at explanation must be sought in some such co 
) the Word, or (2) Emanation or Evolution, o 
able power of the Eternal Being—the May 


nceptions as that 
r(3) the inscrut- 
a ofthe Vedanta system, 
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{ ® By one or other of these, the Indian Vedantin has sought to explain 
the problem. 

Rigorous Advaitins like Gaudapada and Shankar adopt the first 
of these views. They leave unexplained how the universe has come 
to appear as a differentiated reality ; they attribute this appearance to 
Maya, the inscrutable power (dima shakti) of Brahma, and say that 
it has no reality independent of or apart from Brahma. Whatever 
is is all One—from Eternity—in an Eternal Now. There is no evolu- 

. tion, no emanation, no causation &c., &c., which are purely time 

conceptions. * 

But while adopting this view as being the most correct from a 

\ philosophic standpoint, they do not reject any of the other views | 
which I -have above mentioned. They freely accept the texts | 
which maintain them, as being necessary for the edification of 
people of varied intellectual capacity. Shankar distinctly says that | 
the explanations therein suggested may be either true or metaphorical, 
although he personally is inclined to the latter view. It may be, he 

says, that “the Lord Omniscient, Omnipotent, the Great Conjuror, | 

did, like a conjuror, do all this illusion to facilitate explanation as | 

well as comprehension, as stories, though false,” are meant to con- | 

fi} vey truths. (Ait. Up.1V.) Or, it may be that the texts which give 
| those explanations are “only meant as means to assist the true reali- 
sation of the Atman—as helps to assist the mind in grasping the unity 

: of the Atman” (Mandukya, III. 15). 
ey. What Plato's conception of a World Soul did for his system, 
re what the Logos did for the Neo-Platonism of Alexandrian philosophy 
A'S e x these conceptions of the Word, Evolution and Maya have done for 
; ie the Indian Vedanta. 

From a philosophic point of view it may, perhaps, be said that 
these are mere expedients or devices adopted as a substitute for 
rational thought, for from the standpoint of the Absolute no explana- 

l 6 tion might be necessary. To know the Absolute is, as Schelling says, 
4 É to be the Absolute, and all differentiations would necessarily vanish 
y7 with that Knowledge. It is only from the standpoint of the universe, 
ea where the phenomenal world presses on our attention and we can- 


* See Shankar in Ved. Sut., II. 1. 16, 35, 36, and in Mandukya, IV. 22. 46. 58 &c. 
Comp. Veitch, “ Knowing and Being,” p. 21. I shall have to refer to this viewat length when 
speaking of Shankar and his philosophy in a separate article. 
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not escape its recognition as a differentiated and independent entity, 

that we are bound to suggest some explanation of how the One has 

become many or appears to have become many. That explanation 
may appear more or less metaphorical ; but how can we avoid the 
use of metaphorical language in our explanations of spiritual truths. 

Hegels own dialectic affords a remarkable illustration of this 

necessity, What may be fairly insisted-on in such cases is that the 

explanation offered must be one which is intelligible without being 

f irrational. 

i When the Vedantin, for instance, says that the world originated 

__ from the Word and that this Word is Brahma (Ved. Sut. I. 3. 28), 

>: 4 when Shankar said, on the authority of some Syzrtti, that “in the 

beginning Divine Speech (Vách), consisting of Veda, was uttered by 
the Self Existent from which all activities proceed,” when in other 
Upanishads, too, it is said that Brahma “thought and willed to 

_ become many and accordingly became many (see also Ved. Sut. I. 
1-5), they used a language which, to say the least, was highly 

$ suggestive. : 

This idea of the Word (‘Thought and Will), says’ Max Müller, 

_ is “not a cobweb or a metaphysical dream of abstruse philosophy ; 

it is one of the most natural, and most accurate, nay, most true 

_ conceptions of the creation of the World” (M. M. Theos. 380-3). 

_ The idea signifies the unity of thought and sound-—a thought 

ceived and carried out. As in Plato's system, the Universe is but 

a copy of the Divine Idea; and the universe, in this view of the 

edanta, is vichérambhanam vikdronimarupa dheyam, which 
ally means that it is a modification or change originating in the 
rd and:specialised by Name and Form. In other words, “the 

manifest became manifest by name and form.” “I am one, 

et me be many,” &c, 

0, too, as to Emanation. This conception, I believe, is in- 
‘connected with that of the Word, on the one hand, and 
(parindm), on the other. It is highly suggestive of the 

aeory of Evolution. It implies with the Vedantin that 

through the laws of its own being, throws itself into 

‘Onitself. The Vedantin illustrates this idea by the 

; and its web, the hair and nails growing on an 

ind its wi and foam, the sun and its rays 
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f> playing on the shaking waters, &c. But in doing so he does not 
predicate that what is thus let out is separated from Brahma which is 
designated its cause. Like Sir William Hamilton, the Vedantin recog- 
nises an identity of existence in the effect and its cause—between 
causalum and causa. The effect is always latent in the cause; the 
cause is identical with effect, kévya hdrana abheda. What Brahma 
manifests on itself as an activity was what, potentially, so to speak, 
was contained in it. (Ved. Sutr. II. 1. 15-20.) 

The becoming many, says Shankar, does not relate to othey things 
as in the case of begetting a son. The becoming many is by manifesta- 
j i D tion in name and form of that which existed in it but in its unmanifested 

a”, condition. When the name and form, which exist in it unmanifested, 
unfold, then the name and form unfold in all situations, without aban- 
doning their original nature and without being divided from Brahma, 
either in space or in time; and this manifestation of name and form is: 
the Brahma’s becoming many. (Taitt, Up. II. 6. Madras Translation, 

167-8,)* 
The Indian Vedanta is not unique in its theory of Emanation. 
It found favour with some of the most eminent Christian philo- | 
sophers and German mystics ; the names of Thomas Aquinas, Eckhart, 
hf Tauler, for instance, may be mentioned in this connection. And 
O though this theory is inconsistent with Hebraic cosmogony as 
given in the Book of Genesis, it seems in no way incompatible with $ 
the spirit of the New Testament. (M. M. Theos. 296-7). i 
apy The Indian Vedantin repudiates the unscientific conception of 
A ' creation; which implies, first, a creation out of nothing, and, secondly, 


ri gr ° the separation of the Creator from His creation, and which, thirdly, 

; ooo in this implication, leaves unexplained the organic growth and 
i development of the Universe. : 

e M The Vedantins, especially those who advocate the theory of 


Emanation or Evolution (parinâám), maintain (what science has also 
proved) that nature is not created, but Jegotten with the elements of 
life and growth inherent in it, no external impulses being necessary 
for its development. The whole cosmosis aliving organism—one life 
pervading all and connecting all from the highest to the lowest order 
of beings, in such defined relations toeach other as to show intelli- 


* The objection that such a conception is out-and-out pantheistic will be answered in 
the sequel. 
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genceand purpose. All“ threaded on the Lord (says the Gita) as 
jewels on a string.” B. G. VII. 7. The regularity, says Shankar, 
with which everything in nature performs its functions argues an 
intelligent controller. (Tait. II. 8.) cee 

The third conception recognised by the Vedanta as furnishing 
an explanation of the phenomenal world is that of Maya, the 
enlightened atma shakti or power of Brahma. 

This word Maya plays a most important part in the philosophy 
ofthe Advaita Vedanta; and it is this word which has misled 

‘ foreigners, and even puzzled in a manner the Indian mind also, the 
greatest blunder in this connection being that it is associated with 
the idea of illusion as meaning a positive blank. 

This word occurs in the Rig Veda, where it seems to have been 
used in the sense of intelligence (pradnyd). In the Nirukta of 
Yask it is used to denote intelligence through which all things are 

measured and comprehended. In a few places it is also used to 
denote “a wonderful power” —the wonderful power of the Grand 
Architect of the Universe. 

And although the word does not occur in the principal Upanish- 
ad except in the Swetasvatar and Maitrayani and in one place in the 
Brihad—Aranyak (1 Thib. Introd. cxvii, note), it has its germ in the 
Vedas. (See also H. H. Wilson's “ Essays on the Religion of the 
Hindus,” quoted in 7 Brahmavadin, 260.) 

But, as correctly pointed out by M. Paul Regnaud, it was not 
possible it could receive any development till the subjective stage 
of philosophic thought was reached in India, As stated before, the 
idea that two co-existing eternal principles of Spirit and Nature, 
Mind and Matter, would destroy the infinitude of both is one which 

= necessarily represents a later phase of thought, necessitating, on the 
_ part of the Idealist, the recognition of Spirit alone as an 
eternal principle to the exclusion of the other ; but this does not 
mean the denial of all reality to Nature. In fact, no idealist 
(except, perhaps, the Vidnyan Vadins in India) ever went this length. 
All that philosophic consistency Tequired was to refuse it recognition 
an eternal, independent reality, and to explain the whole problem 
ex tence by a single principle, that is, in terms of the Atman. 
-~ This phase of thought can be traced in the Bhagavat Gita and 
anishads ; but it seems to have received, as the sequel will 
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iS show, a consistent philosophic development at the hands of Gauda- 


pád and Shankar. 

In one sense Maya may be viewed like one of the infinite 
modes in the system of Spinoza—a sort of connecting link between 
the phenomenal world and the Supreme Essence—Absolute Thought 
and Being. But it isiby no means a purely fictitious or artificial 

o i oe link. Brahma, for obvious reasons, has to be conceived as nirvihar, 
as perfectly free from all attributes involving motion and change ; 
the whole function of “letting out ” the universe is, therefore, con- 
ceived as pertaining to that power called Maya which is the illu- 
minated alma shakti of Brahma and ever inseparable from it, the 
intelligence observable in the moral order of the Universe being 
considered as due to the guidance of Brahma which is All Intelli- 
gence. Brahma itself being Eternal andas such not liable to any 
modifications or changes, the whole of the manifold of finite 
existence is ascribed to this agency ; yet the unity of the Brahma is | 
retained ; instead of conceiving the Absolute, like Aristotle, “as 
unmoved yet moving,” the moving in this conception is supposed 
to be that of its own power, which is ever inseparable from it and i 
which is ever under ite own intelligent guidance. 
CR Such an idea of the Maya may well stand comparison with 
| the Nous in the system of Anaxagoras and Plotinus, or the Logos as 
| an Emanation in the Johannine Gospel, or the Logos as the Second 
| Person in the teachings of St. Paul. 


et The word Maya has been variously described, but I take 

| A Shankar’s description of it, because it is his rigorous monism which has 

a Sr * evoked much opposition to the Vedanta, and any justification of the 

a ae Advait doctrine without an explanation of Shankar's views would be 
h incomplete. He describes Maya thus :— 

2 a «Jt isa power of the Lord from which the world springs—the 


Divine Power in which names and forms (that is, all finite exist- 
ences) lie unevolved, and which we assume as the antecedent condi- 
tion of that state of the world in which names and forms are 
evolved.” (1, Thib. 255.) ; 

Like the infinite moods in Spinoza’s system Maya is neither 
sai nor asat (real or unreal)—not sat, because it is not eternal but 
ever changing—nor asa/, in the sense of precluding all possibility of 
existence in one’s experience, like the horns of a hare, or the son 
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ofa barren woman, while Maya is the cause of the world, which we 


see, and in which we experience the good and evil in it, pleasure and 
pain, &c. If it is neither saż nor asai, what then isit? The 
answer is, itis inexplicable (anivvachaniya)—a technical expression 
meaning a something which appears in consciousness as something 
and, therefore, more than nothing, and which yet is proved by 
experience to be less than real, because transient or ephemeral. 
‘(Sidhanta Muktavali, p. 13, zote.) 

But it is not an illusory nothing. It is a phenomenal some- 
thing, having for its substrate the Eternal Absolute. It is the cause 
of a phenomenal world and not of a fictitious world. The world 
has a relative reality, dependent and resting on Brahma and never 
apart from or independent of it. 
= This is what the Maya doctrine really means. It is, indeed, 
true that in course of time, from being the wonderful power of 

_ Brahma, the word naturally came to mean the work of that power, 
the universe and all of which knowledge is possible through the 
_ Senses ; and inasmuch as creation itself was a mystery presenting 
_ appearances which could not apparently be brought in harmony 
= with the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme Being, 
also came to mean the natural incap 
= Nature in its true character. 
_nescience (Avidya). 


ee In this view Maya is deemed to possess two powers, called avaran 
d wikshef— 


2 one enveloping the soul and giving rise to the conceit 
of personality, egoity (asmita buddht), 
the phantasmagoria of a world which 
elf (Ballantyne. Shankar’s Vivek 


+ 


X RS IF 
saai 


the word 
acity of man to understand 
It became synonymous with cosmic 


and, the other, projecting 
man regards as external to 
Choodémani 142—146). 
that Maya has a threefold aspect— 
; . igs of Shruti, it is unreal ; viewed 
_ the light of its nature, it is simply inexplicable, but from a prac- 
cal or vyavahdric point of view, it is Something existent (Panch- 
In other words, the universe which has c 
of the Maya is, 


\ 
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y 
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the Vedanta it is the power of Brahma to which the phenomenal 
reality of the world is due, and which thus renders the Unrelated l 
and Absolute a Personal God in His relation to that world. | 
| “Brahma, in so far as it is associated with Maya. . .is more 

| properly called Ishvar.” (1, Thib. Introd, xxv.) | 
( This idea is further developed and made practically intelligible 
{ 

li 


‘ in the religious ritual based on the teachings of the Vedanta. Maya 
ufe . is there personified as a goddess and a mistress of the Universe. 
What she is made to say of herself it is very interesting to read :— 


That which exists in Brahma as the ‘I,’ that ancient I-ness 

2 Pee Lam. He who is the inner soul of all beings becoming ‘I’ is remem- 

i N bered as the Hari [God]. Iam, therefore, that ancient I-ness of all 

beings,. . . God Narayan exists and I, the Luxmi, am His highest 

Idea, and the meaning of ‘I’ becomes accomplished when it is united 
| with I-ness. That which takes rise from the idea of ‘I’ is known as i 
| the I-ness. . . . Ido not exist without Him, nor He without me. 
We both exist together, depending upon each other. Know, therefore, 
that the relation between me and the Lord is that of Substance and ` | 
Quality. Without I-ness, the ‘I’ deprived of its expression, becomes | 
meaningless ; and without the idea ‘I,’ the I-ness, losing its support, j 
becomes meaningless. (Luxmi Tantra quoted in 1 Brahmavadin 298.) | 


The above quotation, though from a work not connected with 
the Advaita system, is fully acceptable to Advaitins from a uyava- \ 
haric or practical point of view. Shankar himself calls Maya the F 

A Supreme shakti of the Supreme Lord, and extols her as a “ goddess 
‘al y "whose existence is inferred from her acts by the highest intellects 


ue e only.” (See his Vivek Choodamani 101.) 

>; ee It will appear from what I have said above that the result 
F arrived at by the Maya-doctrine is practically the same as in the . 

AN case of the other two conceptions of the Word and Emanation. 


Whether the explanation of the Universe is sought in the Word 
(Thought and Will), or in the conception of Emanation (Evolution), 

ves or in the conception of the Maya, the Brahma as a self-conscious 
| bos spirit is ever present in its own manifestations on itself, that is, in 
lars every finite existence ; whether the universe brought out in form by 
ye cekshan (thought and will) or “let out of itself’? (visrishiih) or 
7 brought into being by the play of the Maya, the Absolute Being and 


a its manifestation (chit and jad) go hand in hand ; and though mentally 
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distinguishable, the jad is never conceived as an unlike and separate zd 
entity existing independently by itself. The two are one, not many. i 
(a Thib. p. 106.) There is chaitanya, the Brahmic element, every- i 
where, and it is in this sense that what is called Matter is considered o 
not dead. There is what I have termed Brahmic vitality in it—a 
vitality which manifests itself in its own way in accordance with its 
own laws, in such degrees of activity apparently that one might A te 
with truth join with Schelling in saying that “ the feeling of life VAs gy 
wakes in man, dreams in animals, slumbers in plants and sleeps in 
stones. Shankar expresses this very idea in his bhashya on Ved. E 
Sutr. I. 1-11, as follows :— . ; Ti 
Although one and the same self is hidden in all beings, movable Si h 
as well as immovable, yet owing to the gradual rise of excellence of i 
the minds which form the limiting conditions of the Self, Scripture be 
declares that the Self, although eternally unchanging and uniform, 
reveals itself in a graduated series of beings, and so appears in forms of ‘| 
various dignity and power. (1, Thib. 63.)* | 


(To be continued.) 


À VASUDEO J. KIRTIKAR. ° 


* See also Lilly’s Recon Religions ”340—42. And it is undoub ienti 
s ; tedl 
for if the entire cosmos is an organi i e 


; entiri ism and an organism implies a growth from within, all; 
the potentialities—from the lowest to the highest—must be in all beings from the commence- 
aenn and arene according to the environmentin which each one ma A 

om time to time find itself, is does not, as the sequel will show i i 
Freedom of the Will in man. : 3 A > 


| 
pog 
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THE IRISH LITERARY REVIVAL AND 
MEK.) Wi Ba AWS: 


E is a mist before our eyes when we speak of Ireland. She 

is indeed the island of mists : set on the edge of our Western 
world, the sea wraps her in its frail emanations and the blowing 
Atlantic rains make silver rustling over her fields. But the mist that 
is before our eyes is a mist of tears for her sorrows and for her 
loveliness and for her wrongs. 

Sometimes as we look into the haze that clouds her crystal 3 
atmosphere there comes a vague clearing, and we see the exquisite _ 
colours of Ireland’s remote past. aa 
~. .. There is a tradition that peoples Ireland with emigrants from _ 
Í f Aflantis : into this we need not enter : suffice it to say that the fee 
Tish belong to the great Celtic race, and are akin to the Welsh, the — 
Highlanders of Scotland, and the Bretons of France. We will look | 
no further back than to me seventh century. 

The mists of the ages roll aside, and there glimmers down to 
the wonderful illumination of the Book of Kells ‘(dating 670-69 
A.D.), a missal still preserved in the Dublin Museum, the colour. 
whose intricate scrollery tell at the present day of the pure fla 
passion that burned in Ireland, sending its fire through religion 
through art. For in those dark times, when Europe was brutal an 


o gidas, tlie Island of Saints : tom eee parts of the Co 
" students flocked to her schools, and the selfless spirituality a 
of her missionaries was such that it seemed at one period as if th 
==) oe Churches of the West were to be moulded by Celtic, instea 
eee influences. But with the partial conquest of . 
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ties, and blunders, and crimes that it does not do to think of. For 
what avails it to let these wrongs of the past and of the dead rankle 
in our minds? Our wisest plan, as certainly our noblest, is to 
dismiss them from our thought. Revenge is a mean passion, and 
our nationality has no need to be artificially fostered by clashing 
with the English nationality, Its highest qualities will have the 
more room to develop, if freed from the constant necessity for 
material opposition. Sir Horace Plunkett, one of the most distin- 
guished of living Irishmen, has finely said in his recent book on 
(Treland in the New Century”: “ Anglo-Irish history is for 
Englishmen to remember, for Irishmen to forget.” 

And after all, a mere recital of events and dates were of little 
avail. “ The powers that history commemorates are but the coarse 
effects of influences delicate and vague as the beginning of twilight,” 
says Mr. W. B. Yeats ; and he gives an illustration in the following 
passage :— 

` culdnever be certain that it was not some woman treading 
inthe w , who began that subtle change in men’s minds, that 
powerful movement of thought and imagination about which so many 
Germans have written ; or that the passion, because of which so many 
countries were given to the sword, did not begin in the mind of some 
shepherd boy. 

If then we would understand the Irish people, it is not to the 
external events of their history we must look, but to their inner life 
reflected vaguely and imperfectly in their literature—to their sagas, 
ee which folk-songs and folk-lore, a lovely and magic 

) just being opened by gradual enchantment before 
our eyes. 
For until within the last century, Irish literature had been shut 
away from English-speaking peoples in the casket of a F 
language. Gaelic is the tongue of the Irish : and in Gaelic the Irish 
sagas were written down in ancient manuscripts ; in Gaelic tl 1 
were told by peasants round the peat-fire ; in G aeli HOM TES 
; i ; ic the songs were 
sung by shepherds and fisher-girls and pedlars and p 
$ as they went about the daily work, Before 0 th Ppotato-diggers 
= unmeasured riches was sealed to the ee ea ae 
eed to many of the Irish as well, for the knowledge of Gaelic, 


ey 


c had once been universal, was beginning to die out. In the 


| 


~~ more universal appeal. 
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nineteenth century, however, there began to filter into the English 
tongue, by the method of translation, stray unconsidered 
gleams from the Gaelic treasure-house. In 1825 the first collec- 
tion was made of Irish folk-tales translated into English ; and after, a 
band of patriots, calling themselves “ Young Ireland,” began to turn 
into English Gaelic ballads, with the purpose of reviving and streng- 
thening the sense of national life. The stream once started grew 
in force and impetuosity ; to forgotten newspapers Mangan con- 
tributed his marvellous translations from the Gaelic; Davis, Ferguson 
and many another swelled the voice of the current. Now in our 
own day, the sagas have found enthusiastic translators ; the exquisite 
folk-songs have been patiently collected and turned lovingly into | 
English ; while a considerable host of Irish men and women have | 
drunk deep draughts of the old undefiled wells of Irish romance, and | 
made poems filled with a strange ecstasy. 

The Irish Literary Revival comprehends two distinct but allied 


movements : first, the preservation of the Gaelic language as the 


national language of Ireland, and second, those activities which 
result from what Mr. Stopford Brooke calls “the need and use of 
getting Irish (namely Gaelic) literature into the English tongue.” With 
the first of these objects the Gaelic League concerns itself, and the 
success of this band of workers has been phenomenal. The League 
organises classes for the study of Gaelic, not only in Ireland, but in 
London and its remotest suburbs ; it publishes existing Gaelic litera- 
ture, and seeks to cultivate a modern literature in Gaelic. It aims 
at reviving the old Irish music, the old Irish dances, the old Irish 
games. It would have every Irishman bi-lingual, and give him a 
key to that enchanted garden where wander the heroism and the 
loveliness of Gaelic tradition, so that the Irishman may escape the 
influence of the love of gain, of the petty commercial ideals, of the 
jnanities which pass for amusement, to which a section of the 
English people have fallen victims. : 
The Gaelic League concerns itself primarily with the Gaelic 
people : we propose to confine ourselves to that other side of the 
Irish Literary Revival which manifests in English, and which is of — 


Mr. W. B. Yeats, who is the most eloquent leader of the move- Sie 
ment and perhaps the greatest of living poets, shall act as our guide, 
sE 
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our interpreter and our illustration, He has written much on the 
Trish Revival, and has spoken on it from the platform, both here 
in London and in America; in a recent interview he has 
pointed out the curious fact that the centre of the Irish movement 


has shifted: while twenty years ago it was agrarian, now it is 


literary. Our written words are but as shadows against the fire 
and passion of Mr. Yeats’s speech : our readers cannot listen to his 
wonderful voice, nor see his meaning plainer because they watch 
the glamour of his dark eyes, the large expressiveness of his ges- 
tures : nevertheless, we must endeavour to show from his writings 
why he regards this revival as of supreme importance and gives 
himself to it with heart-whole devotion. 
What is the Celtic movement, as defined by Mr. W. B. Yeats ? 
How does he account for the mystery of the Celtic temperament, 
which has bafiled so many investigators? How does he explain 
3 the love of nature, the vivid feeling for her melancholy, attributed 
to the Celt by Ernest Renan? How does he regard Matthew 
Arnold's suggestion that the Celtic imaginativeness and melancholy 
are alike “a passionate, turbulent, indomitable reaction against the: 
despotism of fact” ? ; ; 
His answer is that the Irish people still follow the ancient 
religion of the world, still practise the ancient worship of nature, 
still feel before her “ that troubled ecstasy, that certainty of all 
beautiful places being haunted” : so he explains the “natural magic ” 
of the Celts as a kind of primitive insight into “the mystery of all 
panes ” and “the loneliness of much beauty.” “Literature,” he says, 
E dwindles to a mere chronicle of circumstance, or passionless phan- 
tasies and passionless meditations, unless it is constantly flooded 
with the passions and beliefs of ancient times,” i 
Throughout Mr. Yeats’s w 


_ €nee on the thought that in the ancient communing with nature, in 
_ the old wisdom alone 


oa ; Is inspiration and guidance: and that our 
-called civilisation has maimed, where it has not killed, the ex- 


fe perceptions, the delicate intuitions, the divine sensitiveness 
d lr : | i i! 
hat were ours by heritage. He goes on to state « that of all the 

un of the passions and beliefs of ancient times in Europe, the 


ures close to the main river of Euro- 


titings we shall find the same insist- . 
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Celtic in origin was the great Arthurian cycle of legends, with 

its tales of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, with 
its passionate aspirations, symbolised in the search after the Holy 
Grail, which exercised so profound an influence over medizeval 
thought : Celtic in origin were the Highland legends revived by 
Sir Walter Scott, to which the Romantic Movement of last century 
may largely be traced. “And now,” says Mr. Yeats :— 
a new fountain of legends, and as I think, a more abundant 
fountain than any in Europe, is being opened, the great fountain of 
Gaelic legend. . . |“ The Celtic Movement,” as I understand it, is prin- 
cipally the opening of this fountain, and none can measure of how great 
importance it may be to coming times, for every new fountain of legends 
is a new intoxication for the imagination of the world, 


And so it is that Irish poets dream, “ even though the dream 
perish before the rain-drop has fallen from the eaves,” that Irish 
poetry will one day be great enough to lead a world “ sick with 
theories, to those sweet well-waters of primeval poetry, upon whose 
edges still linger the brotherhoods of wisdom, the immortal moods,” 

- Asa young man, Mr. Yeats gave up his work in the Dublin art- 
schools to read translations from the Gaelic, and listen to the tales 
ofthe peasants in Connaught. From the Irish legends and the 
folk-lore of thé peasants he got his inspiration. The ‘ ancient 
ways” are celebrated by him in“ The Wanderings of Oisin” and 
many of the shorter poems ; Irish folk-lore is behind his plays, “ The 
Land of‘Heart’s Desire,’ and “ The Countess Cathleen.” We see 
his verses “as if moving before a halt-faded curtain embroidered 
with kings and queens, their loves and battles and their days out 
hunting, or else with holy letters and images of so great antiquity 
that nobody can tell the god or goddess they would commend to an 
unfading memory.” 

More especially is this the case in the little volume entitled 
“The Wind among the Reeds.” This Wind holds in its core the 
glimmering colour of the past, the quintessence of ancient times, 
hues that glint like rainbow-threads in the prevailing tones of grey 
and green. For the Irish Wind isa grey wind ora green wind : 
grey with mists and rains, green with the exquisite verdure its 
moisture awakens. Winds and waters, the > make the loveliness of 
Ireland. The English winds are“ blue flowing winds.” Shelley 
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gathered “ reds and yellows” for his poems in Italy, and in this 
connection Mr. Yeats gives his conviction that “ one’s verses should 
zzi hold, as in a mirror, the colours of one’s own climate and scenery in 
= their right proportion.” And so misty winds and shadowy waters 
pe blow and flow through Mr. Yeats’s poems. Listen to the water in 
© “The Lake Isle of Innisfree.” Mr. Yeats tells how he will goto » , 
“Innisfree, and build a small cabin there made of clay and wattles, fe 
And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, T i 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings ; 
There midnight’s alla glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 
I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
z CJ hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore.” 


Look at the faint colours in the Proem to “ The Shadowy 
_ Waters,” steeping the very names of the woods in tenderness :— 
; I walked among the seven woods of Coole, 
Shan-walla, where a willow-bordered pond 
Gathers the wild duck from the winter dawn; 
Shady Kyle-dortha ; sunnier Kyle-na-gno. 
_ Dim Parc-na-carraig, where the wild bees fling 
Their sudden fragrances on the green air; y 
Dim Parc-na-tarav, where enchanted eyes 
Have seen immortal, mild, proud shadows walk. 
_ Hearken to the sound of the wind in the following lines :— 
; O Winds, elder than changing of night and day, 
That murmuring and longing came, 
From marble cities loud with tabors of old 
In dove-gray faery lands; 


guely before them like oe 
: and the three oldest cries of the world, the cry of the ind, oo 


j Gna water, and the cry of the curlew, call unceasingly 


1 

1 
nt, setting a restless longing in his soul, awakening | 
fined desires. A sorrowful melancholy, too, as witness ae 
from an old Gaelic poem : | : 


under the sky 
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But only the sea that our need brings us to, 

Or the wind that blows to the harbour 

The ship that is bearing us away from Ireland, 

And there is reason that these are reconciled with us, 
For we increase the sea with our tears, 

And the wandering wind with our sighs, 


But still august beings tread the green hills of Ireland, and still 
the faeries dance in the green circle of faery rings. There is scarcely 
a peasant to be found who has not seen them: and in his little book 
called “ Celtic Twilight,” Mr. Yeats tells of the tales he has gathered 
in various parts of the island. Many ofthe tales he got from one 
Paddy Flynn, a little bright-eyed old man who lived in a leaky and 
one-roomed cabin in County Sligo. ‘“ Perhaps,” says Mr. Yeats, 
“ the Gaelic people shall by his like bring back again the ancient 
simplicity and amplitude of imagination.” We read in this book of 
children carried off by faeries, of a clerk in a shop who visions “a 
shining winged woman, covered by her long hair,” and of the door 
to Faeryland, a small white square in the limestone on the Southern 
side of the Mountain of Ben Bulben, which in the middle of the 
night swings open, and the unearthly troop rush out. “The faery 
and ghost kingdom is more stubborn than men dream of,” Mr. 
Yeats adds ; “I have talked with many who believe they have seen 

it, and I have had my own glimpse of unaccountable things.” 
Je In Ireland this faeryland, so close, so almost tangible, is neither 


> a a terror nor a mere curiosity : it is a haunting ideal, a tormenting 
: desire, a promise of loveliness unfulfilled, which makes the daily 
E boa round of the field and the house unbearably limited and barren in 
2 fre comparison. Faeryland comes in tragic glimpses to the Irish pea- 


A santry of Mr. Yeats’s poems and plays : it makes them restless with 
Í , an ideal strange and alluring, it wins them by its exquisite glamour 
i © away even from the love that is the fairest part of their lives. In 
4 A “ The Hosting of the Sidhe ” (or Faeries) Niam says :— 

| And if any gaze on our rushing band, 

{ We come between him and the deed of his hand, 

| A We come between him and the hope of his heart. 

E The man who‘dreamed of Faeryland could find no satisfaction 
l | in the tenderness of love, nor in the hoarding of money, nor in the z 

j planning of vengeance, because the fishes and the blades of grass 
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and the worms sang to him of a remote loveliness, a dim, green, | 
here the fruitage ; 


wwell-beloved isle, where love is immortal, and w 


ens without the care of man, whispered to him of a lonely folk, i 


When fades the sea-strewn rose of day, 

A gentle feeling wraps them like a fleece, í 

And all their trouble dies into its peace. 3 ATA 
= And so the torture of unallayed desire has been kindled in the Yi fy 

n, and neither in life nor in death shall he find repose. ; 
The unquenchable thirst for Faeryland has never been more 
rfectly expressed than in Mr. Yeats’s short play, “ The Land of 
eart’s Desire.” The scene isin the kitchen of a Sligo cabin, and 
re, the young wife, is reading in an old book 
How a Princess Adene, 

A daughter of a King of Ireland, heard 
A voice singing on a May eve like this, 
And followed, half awake and half asleep, 
Until she came into the land of faery, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, i 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue ; 
And she is still there, busied with a dance, 
Deep in the dewy shadow of a wood, 
Or where stars walk upou the mountain top. 
Her mother-in-law reproaches her with bitter tongue because 
vill not mind the griddle or milk the cow ; the priest bids her 
e book away, saying that some wrecked angel had set snares 
dene, counselling Maire to take joy like her neighbours in 


ES 
= 


ninding children, working at the churn, and gossiping of weddings afi 
‘wakes. But the priest, Father Hart, speaks as an ecclesias- an 


e calls the faeries, “ wrecked angels.” In “The Countess: 
Yeats indicates the place of these faery beings in the 
jon, considering them as a third and separate order, 


; F ons or to the angels, and siding neither with evil 
ine 


in ina green 


coat who 
es hear Maire’ 


scry of 


| 
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Come, faeries, take me out of this dull house ! 

Faeries, come take me out of this dull world, 

For I would ride with you upon the wind, 

Run on the top of the dishevelled tide, 

And dance upon the mountains like a flame !— 
and a Faery Child comes into the cabin and calls her soul. And so 
we have the poignant beauty and pathos of the conflict between 
the actual and the ideal ; on the one hand, the priest, invoking her 
by her home, by her love, by her religion to stay with them; on 
the other, the Faery Child whispering of the weariness and disillus‘on 
that await her if she listens to Father Hart. In the end even 
the love of her husband cannot prevail above the call of the Faery 
Child— Come, little bird with silver feet.” And Maire dies. 
Outside, a voice is heard singing :— 

The wind blows out of the gates of day, 

The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 

And the lonely of heart is withered away. 

Mere human love cannot satisfy these Irish dreamers. “ When 

an immortal passion breathes in mortal clay,” says Mr. Yeats, “ our 


hearts endure the scourge, the plaited thorns, the way crowded 


” 


with bitter faces, the wounds in palm and side Love is 
a mystery, an anguish, a frustration, for it would overleap the 
limitations of time and space. The Beloved is wrapt in a mist of 
dreams like a barrier of incense :— 


When my arms wrap you round, I press 
My heart upon the loveliness 

That has long faded from the world ; 

The jewelled crowns that kings have hurled 
In shadowy pools, when armies fled : | 
The love tales wove with silken thread 

By dreaming ladies upon cloth . . 

Sometimes the intensity of passion overpasses its object, as 
when the Irish mystic A. E. writes, “ A vast desire wakes and grows 
into forgetfulness of thee.” As the Irish idealists seek in Faeryland ae 
the Land of Heart’s Desire, “ where even the old are fair, and ev 2 
the wise are merry of tongue,” so they seek in love, “no blossom o 
mere youth, but a beauty coeval with the night and with t 
stars.” Forgael sails his galley in the far remoteness O The 
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Shadowy Waters,” on his quest after ideal love, “ the soft fire that 
shall burn time when times have ebbed away,” and though his 
friend holds the quest as vain, 
No man nor woman has loved otherwise 
Than in brief longing and deceiving hope 
And bodily tenderness ; and he who longs 
For happier love but finds unhappiness 
And falls among the dreams the drowsy gods 
Breathe on.the burnished mirror of the world 
And then smoothe out with ivory hands, and sigh. 
Yet in adventures shadowy as the waters he sails, Forgael finds at 
last the imperishable fire. 
The extreme expression of this craving after ideal perfection, 
this yearning for union with the immortal and the all-pervading, is 
to be found in Mr. Yeats’s little prose play, “Where there is 
Nothing.” Paul Ruttledge sickens of the tedium and convention 
of civilised life, and joins the Tinkers on the roads ; he finds here a 
world a little more extended. “It’s the dark is welcome to a man 
sometimes,” says Charlie Ward the Tinker, and Paul replies, 
“The dark, where there is nothing that is anything, and 
_ nobody that is anybody; one can be free there, where there is 
“nothing.” Paul falls ill by the way, and is taken into a monastery 
where he becomes a monk. There he teaches many new doctrines, 
and among them protracted meditation : “he says,” a friar remarks, 
“that ifa man can only keep his mind on the one high thought, 
ets out of time into eternity, and learns the truth for itself.” A 
fine Scene takes place.in the crypt of the monastery church, 
re a little hanging lamp burns before the altar. Paul lies ina 
ance, and the Superior decrees that when he recovers he shall not 
ea lowed to preach, for he is tainted with heresy. 
evertheless, and in his words are the key A 
) a whole branch of mysticism, 


Paul speaks 
ey to the play and the key 
Here is a brief summary of what 


__ “For a long time after their makin, 
e there, half-blind from the drunkenness of Eternity ; they 


one Love of God, 
ee + - Because. . . they 
better to be safe than to be blessed, they ate 


ue rst Sines We must put out 
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the Laws as I put out this candle... . Then, because they 
thought it was better to be comfortable than to be blessed, they 
made the towns . . . We must put out the towns as I put out 
aos candle. . . Though God has made all places holy, man said, 

No place but this place that I put pillars and walls round is holy,’ 

. and in this and like ways he built up the Church. We must 
destroy the Church, we must put it out as I put out this candle. 
-» . We must become blind and deaf and dizzy. We must get 
rid of everything that is not measureless, eternal life. We must put 
out hope as I put out this candle. And memory as I put out this 
candle, And thought, the waster of life, as I put out this candle. 
And at last we must put out the light of the sun and of the moon, 
and all the light of the world, and the world itself. We must destroy 
the world ; we must destroy everything that has law and number, 
for where there is nothing, there is God.” 

We have devoted some space to the exposition of Paul's views, 
because of their close resemblance to certain portions of Hindu 
philosophy. A striking thought-parallel is to be found in a recent 
article in East & West entitled “An Aranyaka at Duryasashram,” 
from which we venture to quote a brief passage :— 

The highest Hindu philosophy, Badarayan Sutras, as interpreted 
by Shankaracharya, sums up all the definitions, or descriptions, or 
rather human attempts at definition and description of Para Brahma, 
by neti neti—negation. 

We may point out that a remarkable similarity is said to exist 
between Hindu and Irish tradition. We ‘shall have occasion to refer 
to this again in speaking of this symbolism used by Mr. Yeats. 

The passion for impossible beauty ; the unsatisfied yearning after 
the immortal, the immutable and the unattainable ; these are native 
to the Celt, as to Mr, Yeats’s poetry. Under what figure shall this 
racial aspiration after spiritual-love and divine loveliness be sym- 
bolised? What image is great enough and pure enough to stand 
for a passion so great and so pure? 

Before answering this question let us glance for a moment at 
the creed concerning symbols enunciated by Mr. Yeats in his essay 
on “ Magic.” 

I believe, he says, 

(1) That the borders of our minds.are ever shifting and that 
many minds can flow into one another, as it were, and create or reveal 


a single mind, a single energy. 
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(2) That the borders of our memories are as shifting. and that our 
memories are part of one great memory, the memory of Nature herself. 

(3) That this great mind and great memory can be evoked by 
symbols. 

It follows that symbols become to Mr. Yeats “the greatest of 
all powers”: and he points out the frequent, more or less unconscious, , 
use of them by various writers. The symbol of the Well and the aig 
Tree predominate in William Morris's works ; Maeterlinck constant- vo 
‘ly employs the symbol of the Tower ; in Shelley’s poems the River 
5 and the Cave and the Star are recurrent. Mr. Yeats’s own poetry ; 
ote is also largely symbolic, many of his images being Celtic in origin, as wi = 
Bi «& the white deer with no horns,” and “the hound with one red ear”: pie fe 
images which stand for the desire of the man (which is for the 


woman) and the desire of the woman (which is for the desire of the 5 
man), But the predominating symbol of Mr. Yeats’s poetry, the eer 
symbol for those greater and higher aspirations of which we have i 


written, is the ancient symbol of the Rose. 

In English poetry the Rose is employed generally as a type of 
physical beauty and sensuous emotion. It stands for a material and 
limited loveliness, the freshness and loveliness of a brief day. cf 
Strangely different from the English Rose is the symbolical Rosé of 
_ the Celt, which embraces time and embraces space; whose great 
leaves enfold the adoring Magi and the Kings and Queens of Celtic 
_ tradition: the Rose that stands for immortal passion for eternal 

beauty, and lives on, while “we and the labouring oat are passing | y 


by,’ “Red Rose, proud Rose, sad R ; ; 
A A el 0 f 7 m” ` 
= Mr. Yeats, i se of all my days,” sings av 


i 


Il, and the desire for it burns in the heart of the meanest 

The Faery Cleena says to Hanrahan the Red, “You have - ee 
en upon the dust, that when the Rose has blossomed 
hink it is but a pinch of coloured dust ; but now I lay 


TS and y u shall see the Rose everywhere, in the 


Re 


S 
Come near, that no more blinded by man’s fate ; Hp | 
I find under the boughs of love and hate ‘i 
In all poor foolish things that live a day | 
Eternal beauty wandering on her way. l i |: 
“The Secret Rose, z Mr. Yeats calls one of his books, and “ The nt i a 
e covers a section of his poems. The incense of it fills heaven a 


a 
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noggin, in woman’s eye, in drifting phantoms, and seek to come to 
it in vain ; and it shall waken a fire in your heart and in your feet 
and in your hands. . y 

The Rose is the Western flower of Life, as the Lotus is the 
Eastern flower of Life, Mr. Yeats quotes Count Goblet D’Alviella 
as saying that the Rose was once a symbol of the sun, “itself a 
principal symbol of the divine nature, and the symbolic heart of 
things.” We have already quoted Mr. Yeats’s line referring to the 
sun as “the sea-strewn rose of day.” In his tale, “ Out of the Rose,” 
the Knight of Palestine sees a great Rose of Fire, and a Voice out of 
the Rose speaks to him, saying, “None of those who had seen 
clearly the truth and the ancient way could enter into the Kingdom 
of God, which is in the heart of the Rose, ifthey stayed on willingly 
in the infected world.” 

“ The Kingdom of God which is in the heart of the Rose.” In 
the heart of the Lotus, too, is the Kingdom of God, the Lotus stand- 
ing as the symbol of Brahma’s manifestation, each petal typifying 
a ray from the divine centre. 

The Rosicrucians, the Brothers of the Rosy Cross, who held 
that fire was the divine spirit, adopted the symbol of a rose nailed 
tò a Cross as an image of the purification of the soul through suffer- 
ing. This Rose appears in Mr. Yeats’s mystical story of “ Rosa 
Alchemica.” The writer is taken to a house on the west coast of 
Ireland, which is the Temple of the Alchemical Rose, and there he 
dances with other initiates in a great circular room. ‘ Upon the 
ceiling was an immense Rose wrought in mosaic . . . I sank into 
a half-dream , . . from which I was awakened by seeing the petals 
of the great rose, which had no longer the look of mosaic, falling 
slowly through the incense-heavy air, and as they fell, shaping into 
the likeness of living beings of an extraordinary beauty. . . I was 
able to distinguish beautiful Greek faces, and august Egyptian faces, 
and now and again to name a divinity by the staff in his hand or 
by a bird fluttering over his head.” Tora : 

Ireland herself, the land of infinite dreams and infinite aspira- 
tions, is sometimes imaged under the symbol of the Rose. The love of 
Ireland is to the Irishman an emotion subtle and invasive as the 
passion of the lover for his beloved. Her poets write love-songs to 


her, thrilling with intensity ; Mr. Aubrey de Vere addresses her as 
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in Mangan’s glorious translation from the Gaelic. A lovely and 
unhappy woman the bards vision Ireland, sometimes young, and 


sometimes old with grief. Walt Whitman, looking across the sea 
from America, sees her “ crouching over a grave, an ancient sorrow- 
ful mother, once a queen, now lean and tattered, seated on the 


ground . . . ofall the earth her heart most full of sorrow, because Wises il ar 


most full of love.” To Dr. Todhunter she appears spectre-thin in è 
the moonlight, an aged desolation, sitting by Shannon’s flowing, a ; 
mother of many children, of children exiled and dead. In sats 


Mr. Yeats’s play of “ Kathleen ni Houhilan,” one of the traditionary E S 
names of Ireland, Kathieen (or Ireland) comes into the peasant’s Wr | = 
cabin in the guise of an old woman, stately still but bowed by grief, í 


who yet so stirs men’s blood that they give up all to follow her 
cause; and when she leaves the cabin her step is elastic as a young 
= ginl’s, and she walks like a queen. 


For Mr. Yeats would count himselt | 
true brother of that company | 

Who sang to sweeten Ireland’s wrong, | 

Ballad and story, rann and song. | 


And he goes on: a ay 


Nor may I less be counted one 
With Davis, Mangan, Ferguson, 

Because to him who ponders well 

My rhymes more than their rhyming tell ~ 
Of the dim wisdoms old and deep : K 
That God gives unto man in sleep. RY 
For the elemental beings go ronda 
About my table to and fro. Sey 


= For Mr. Yeats would not only have Ireland give to England and 

e world the hidden and immortal secrets of her lore : ie would 2 
Ireland recreate the ancient arts, “the arts as ney were . 

tood in Judæa, in India, in Scandinavia, in Greece and Rome a 
moni land, as they were understood when they moved a Vena 

And he has done much towards creating a national ik 
written an exquisite series of little plays oe National = ~~ 
ng dream-things of the spirit, 
of Irish blood than actual life, 


that are more real 
Round him are gathered 
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a small group of playwrights who interpret the spiritual renuncia- 
tions of the peasants with a poignant directness strange to the 
sophisticated senses of the average playgoer ; faces, too, they have 
for acting which show the fresh rollicking humour of the peasants, 
racy of the soil, the quick wit with the sparkle that has a tear 
behind it. These last two years the players from Dublin, amateurs 
all of them, have come over to London for one evening and one 
morning performance, under the auspices of the Irish Literary 
Society of London. it seems as if a new tradition may be created 
by these actors, who have thrown aside all the conventions of the 
commercial drama, who are satisfied, for scenery, with a curtain 
hung in the background, and who, when they are speaking verse, give 
their whole pains to bringing out the rhythm and sound of its music. 
We would fain sweeten our pages with the names of those who 
are building in the Irish Literary Revival, but that their work is not 
yet enough known to give their names a world-wide fragrance. 
We feel how little justice has been done to Mr, Yeats’s poetry, or 
to the myriad activities of the Revival, some of which have been 
slurred over in this brief account, and others not mentioned at all. 
We cannot but be conscious how many important features of the 
Irish character we have ignored, in order to emphasise others more 
fully represented in the present Revival. Exuberance of spirits, 
unquenchable hopefulness under the most wretched conditions, 
lavish hospitality, these, with their accompanying failings of reck- 
lessness and improvidence, are accounted as characteristic of the Irish- 
man as his melancholy, his love of the unseen, his love of country. 
We have touched only upon one aspect of Ireland, the Ireland 
that is haunted by “immortal, mild, proud shadows,” the Ireland 
that is the Rose of Beauty, of Aspiration, and of Dream. 
William Watson in “ The Prince’s Quest,” tells how in the sea 
sat somewhere a Great Mist, and how 
they of deepest lore and wisest wit 
Deemed that an island in the midst of it 
Bloomed like a rosebush ringed with snows. 
The Prince passes the cloud barrier in a boat steered by 


emerald, and reaches Faeryland. 
But we who know call that 


—Ireland. ETHEL WHEELER. 


a magic 


island of mists, the Emerald Isle 
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THE FISH AS A SYMBOL OF SOVEREIGNTY. ae) 


OME few months ago an article appeared in East and West, EN 
to which the author appended a query as to the reason why the yi, | 

Fish should have been considered emblematical of kingship or 
sovereignty by the Hindus of former days. If my memory rightly aN 
serves me, the writer of the article mentioned that one of the princes | 
of Southern India, possibly Tipu Sultan, bore the sign of a fish upon J 
his standard ; while in the ancient epics of Hinduism, warriors and i 
princes, styled “ Matsyadvaja ” or “ Minadvaja ” (i. e. he who bears 
the fish upon his standard), are not uncommonly introduced by the 


poets. Moreover, there hangs to this day in one of the rooms of A 
the India Office a large picture, Tepresenting the reception by the ei 
Great Mogul of an agent of the East India Company, in which’ one 


of the tributary Hindu princes is depicted standing near a banner 
bearing the image of a Fish. There is indeed considerable reason 
for believing that the Fish was in some way connected with the» es 
idea of sovereignty ; and I therefore propose to briefly detail certain 7 vf 
suggestions as to the origin of the idea, which have been kindly Wee cael 
supplied to me by a Sanskrit scholar resident within the limits of ° "% *: 
the Poona Collectorate. 

The possible foundations of the belief in 
Temporal Power and the Fish are threefold, 
gical, the Vedic and the Puranic ;and of th 
Must claim first attention. 


a connection between 
namely, the mytholo- 
ese the mythological A 
lt is stated in the well-known code a 1e 
of Manu that there must be in all fourteen Manus or sovereigns of al 

the Earth, the first of them being Syayambhava. He produced the ' | 
ten Prajapatis, and is Supposed to have been the author of the-~*~. | 
Manusmriti or code of Manu. The period or age of a Manu is | 
equivalent to 4,320,000 human years or one-fourteenth part of a j 
Each of the fourteen Manvantaras, which together — 
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make up one day of Brahma, is presided over by its own Manu; 
and six of these periods or Manvantaras have already passed away. 
During the reign of the seventh or Vaivasvata Manu, who is regarded 
as the progenitor of the present race of living creatures, the whole 
earth became so corrupt that it was swept away by flood, and all 


| . + living things perished with the exception ofthe Manu himself and 


the seven Rishis, who were saved from destruction by God Vishnu 
in the form of a Fish (cf. the Biblical legend of Noah). Thus 
“Matsya ” or the Fish was the first of Vishnu’s ten Avatars or 
Incarnations; and the root-meaning of Matsya is “one who glad- 
dens or gratifies”; for the heart of Vaivasvata Manu was gladdened 
by the protection vouchsafed of the Almighty Vishnu. On the 
other hand, the root-meaning of the alternative word for Fish, viz., 
Mina, is “one who dissipates or destroys,” in allusion to Vishnu 
having dissipated the calamities which threatened Vaivasvata and the 
seven Rishis at the hour ofthe deluge. Now this Vaivasvata Manu is. 
also held to have been the founder of the “ Suryavansha” or Solar 
race of kings, who ruled in Ayodhya; and they must necessarily 
have adopted the Matsya or Mina as an emblem of sovereignty, 
considering that it was in this form that God himself rescued 
their progenitor. It is not inconceivable that an-‘emblem adopted 
by one particular line of royalty should in the course of ages have 
been assumed by other dynasties, especially if the latter claimed 
connection, however slight it might be, with the original Solar 
race, 

The Vedic origin of the idea next calls for discussion. It is 
perhaps superfluous to remark that the deities of the Vedic period 
were Mitra, Indra, Varuna, Aryama, etc; and that of these Mitra 
and Varuna were considered to be the principal divinities ( vide 
Dutt’s Ancient History of India and Rigveda). Varuna is termed 
Master of the Western Quarter, and a little later, Lord of the Waters. 
It is in connection with the latter appellation that Mina or Makara 
appears as his emblem; and it is not inconceivable that princes or 
others, who worshipped Varuna as their patron deity, should have 
adorned their standards with a creature symbolical of him. The 
word ‘Makara.’ which signifies any formidable fish and later a 


crocodile, deserves passing notice. Originally the Mina, Or Fish, ae 
only appears as the symbol of sovereignty : but doubtless as time — 


(a 
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passed and the horizon of the ancient Aryans’ knowledge grew wider, 
the term Makara, signifying a large fish capable of preying upon and 
worsting smaller fish, was used alternatively with, and to some 
extent supplanted, the word Mina. | 
The Puranıc period, or rather the period ofthe great Epics, when ( 
the struggle raged between the Pandhavas and Kouravas, supplies ^ ~ 
another possible origin of the use of the Mina and Makara emblems. 
It will perhaps be remembered that at the outset of the war Arjuna, ty 
chief of the Pandhavas, who was supported by Krishna, the eighth ie 
avatar of Vishnu, declinesito launch his arrows against the foe, on E 
the ground that so many of his nearest relatives and kinsmen are ; 
fighting in the opposing franks. Krishna observing his dilemma, 
commences to counsel him at great length, the gist of his advice : J- 
being contained in the famous “ Bhagvatgita,” which has gained a Li 
deservedly world-wide reputation. In the thirty-first verse of the 
tenth Adhyaya of the:“ Gita ” Krishna clearly remarks :—“ Zashanam i 
Macarashchasmi” or “amongst all fishes my Vibhuti (superhuman 
power) lies in the Makara” ! This may possibly be the reason why í 
the Fish generally was regarded as the peculiar mark of princedom, Í 
and further why those, who claimed supremacy over lesser princes + 
j 
| 


` 
i 


or “ Minadvaja,” hoisted standards bearing on their face the Makara 
or Supreme Fish, 
One other suggestion from Puranic ages may be noted. 
* Minaketuna” or “ Macaraketuna” i.e. he who hoists the stan- 
dard of the Fish, is a common synonym of Kama, the God of Love. ™ | 
ae Kama is recognised as predominant over both heavenly and earthly Bere \ > 
creatures. None, with the single exception of Kartikkeya mention- SA m 
ed below, can resist his wiles and power. Even omnipotent deities 
_ like Vishnu and Shiv, though possessed of superhuman might, were 
unable to ward off the shafts which Kama launched from his ‘Push- 
= padhauva ” or Flower-Bow.” So complete was his mastery over 
_ Shiv that the latter took a wife unto himself, though not before he 
__ had wreaked summary vengeance on his tormentor. The fact then ( 
3 th Fish being the emblem ofa deity who wielded power over I 
oth gods, and therefore of course over all mortals, may reason- 
: have nduced the ancient princes of Hindustan, who arrogated 
lves greater or lesser sovereignty, to choose the same 
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Subsequently to the Puranic and Epic periods the custom of 
bearing the Fish-sign appears to have been extended ; for we read 
of warriors styled “ Meiyurdyaja,” “ Garuda-dvaja” and “ Hanu- 
man-dvaja,” i.e. he who bears the peacock, the kite, and the ape 
upon his banner. These were probably the emblems of the particu- 
lar deities worshipped by the warriors so named. Possibly in the 
rise of the Meiyur or Peacock to prominence can be traced the 
subjection of the Minadvaja princes to those of the peacock standard; 
for Meiyur was the peculiar symbol of Kartikkeya, the Mars of 
Hindu mythology, who alone of all deities resisted the onslaughts of 
Kama and remained ever unwedded. 

The Mahabharata also tells of one Virata, with whom the 
Pandhavas dwelt incognito during the thirteenth year of their exile 
and who was lord of Matsya Desh. This being so, Virata and his 
descendants would in all probability have adopted the Matsya or 
Fish emblem as the symbol of their supremacy. The locality of 
Matsyadesh cannot be accurately determined : but tradition alleges 
that it included the present town of Wai and lay to the south ; and 
there may have been dynasties in historical times in the Southern 
Maratha or Mysore countries, which, claiming a legendary descent 
from Virata, or having succeeded to the area over which he was 
supposed to have ruled, adopted the Matsya or Mina as their crest. 

Such are the suggestions which we offer as to the origin of the 
bond existing between Hindu sovereignty and the symbol of the 
Fish. Though they cannot be regarded as fully answering the 
query in this magazine, they will perhaps afford some clue to a 
custom which dates from very early ages. It may be added in 
conclusion that at the present day the Fish holds a prominent place 
in the Hindu science of Palmistry or “Samudrikam.” Any man, 
writes the palmist, who bears the mark of a Fish in the palm of his 
hand, is bound to be successful and rise to high estate. This belief 


‘also is probably derived from the fish being sacred to Vishnu, the 


Lord of Waters. 


S. M. EDWARDES. 
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ABDULLA IBN MUKAFFA: A ZOROASTRIAN ch 
SCHOLAR. Í; 


TO department of Arabic literature is so voluminously represented ) 
) as history, and here is what an eminent authority says regarding ( 
Arab chroniclers: “ The annals proper began only ata later date to appear a |- 
in Arabic literature. The information furnished regarding pre-Mahome- AG i 
dan times is wanting in precision and cannot lay the slightest claim to i 
ES historical verity. We must assume that the ancient Arabs were altoge- 
_ ther deficient in historical sense. . . . The idea of the art of writing 
ry came to the Arabs first fromm the Persians. This conjecture 
ins in probability when we consider that the medizeval Books of Kings 
the Námés) had already been very early translated into Arabic.” * j 
Dr. Brockelmann’s is not an isolated opinion. It would be easy to | 


ne of them go much rer than Dr. Brockelmann and would deny to 
Arabs all iiuarive in ay department of intellectual SSNS though 


3 sae ‘viding it, not in equal proportion, between Te Greeks, the 
s and the Persians. Referring to his author, al- Beruni, whom 
s made accessible to the English-speaking nations, Dr. Sachau 
“He sométimes takes an occasion for pointing out to the 
h superiority of Islam over Brahmanic India. He contrasts the 
c equality of men (in Islam) with the castes of India, the 
l law of Islam with the degraded forms of it in India, the 
id decency of the Muslims with the filthy customs of the 
ith all this his recognition of Islam is not without a reserve, 
i < Islam, but he attacks the Arabs, In his work on 
aches the ancient Muslims with having destroyed 

d ye us to undi stand that the ancient Arabs 
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j were certainly nothing better than the Zoroastrian Iranians.”* It maybe | 
permissible to remind the reader that, like almost all the best exponents | 
of Arabic accomplishments, al-Beruni was of Iranian descent. He was 

\ born in 973. During his protracted stay in India he studied Sanskrit 

i and taught Greek. 

|i The indigenous Persian literature not only gave an impetus to and 

i| e supplied the manner and material of historical writings to the Arabs, but 

with the exception of the great Ibn Khaldun and very few others, it 


De A 
if ? was scholars Zoroastrian by extraction, if not by birth, who combined to 
y; make the historical literature of the Arabs what itis. Weare not at 
J; present concerned to demonstrate that, divested of the Iranian literati, 
of aa . Arabic letters shrink within insignificant bounds ; else it were not 
x difficult to show that the first and the best grammarians were Sibavaihj 


and Kisai ; the foremost exegetes were Zamakhshari and Baidhavi ; in the 
\- $ forefront of historians were Tabari, Ibn Kutaiba, Dinavari, Hamza 
eee Beladhori and Beruni ; the most profound philosophers and physi- 
cians were Razi and Ibn Sina (better known by his corrupted name of 
Avicenna ) and Ghazzali—all of Iranian lineage. We, however, will 
confine our preliminary inquiries to historians or rather to the trans- 
lators who introduced the Arabs to the semi-historical, semi-legendary 
writings in which the language of the last native dynasty of 
Persia abounded and which were the real sources of Firdausi’s great 
epic of the Shah-nimé, “It is only the tradition,” says Dr. Sachau, 
“relating to their religion and Prophet and poetry that is peculiar to the 
Arabs, everything else is of foreign descent.” We hope to prove, how- 
ever, on another occasion in detail that one of the most eminent traditional- 
ists of Islam, Bukhari to wit, had more Persian blood in him than Arab, 
and that some of the distinguished poets of Arabic literature made no 
secret of their Zoroastrian predilections. 

It is interesting to observe that ‘‘ the cradle of Arabic literature is 
not Damascus but Baghdad, and the protection necessary for its rise and 
growth was afforded by the Khalifs of the house of Abbas, whose Arab 
nature had been modified by the influence of Iranian civilisation during a 
long stay in Khurasan,” and that “ Greece, Persia and India were taxed 
to help the sterility of the Arab mind.” 

The mass of what may be designated the narrative literature, 
legends, tales and stories, were imported into Arabic by way of transla- 
tions directly from Persia and ultimately for the most part from India. 
Such were the Arabian Nights and stories and fables like that of 


* Sachau’s Al-Beruni, p. xix, 
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Kalila and Dimna. The Persians have always evinced a peculiar partiality 

for didactic and paraenetic compositions. The student is familiar with the z 
= hortatory testaments of Sasanian princes in which Firdausi delights. i 
All this intellectual wealth of Iran was made known to the Arabs 
long before they subjugated Persia. Ibn Hisham, the biographer { 
of the prophet Muhammed, relates that a merchant from Mecca 
introduced into Arabia about the year 620 the Persian legend of the 
wars of Rustam and Isfandiyar, which were much more agreeable to his 5 
countrymen than the bald accounts of the pre-Muhammedan prophets { 2 
given by the Koran.* i 

Much of the translation literature has hopelessly perished, the only é 
vestiges left to us being the more than tantalising catalogue of a \ 

‘the translators and their work preserved to us in a book of unique $ 

interest, the famous Fihrist or index of al-Nadhim written probably in { 
988. i 


_ name was Rozbah. Like most of his compatriots responding to the { 
exigencies of the age and the peculiar trend of the times, he embraced 
Islam, but all his life long he was looked upon with suspicion by his new f 
_Co-religionists, who accused him of being at heart a Mazda-worshipper. 
“When you changed your creed for Islam,” once a zealous Moslem i 
eologian taunted him, “you did but shift from one corner of hell to | 
another.” Like the Hindu men of letters who contested the palm ‘of i 
ence in Persian with the Musalman scribes at the court of the Great 
uls, not unfrequently surpassing their rivals in their own province, 
he Persian subjects of the Khalifas were so thoroughly at home in Arabic, ees 
_ besid being masters of their own tongue, that the rulers were fain to we i 
empl Persian scholars for literary services. Mukaffa acted as secretary Pa A 
Isa ibn Ali, the uncle of the first two Khalifs of the house of Abbas, > g: 
PAN? i 


Abdullah ibn al Mukaffa was a Persian by birth and his Zoroastrian l 


prince was particularly attached to his Iranian servant whom he 
s ultimately to have won over to his own faith. ‘Che day before he 
am Proselyte his master invited him to dinner. Before commenc- a 
b his grace after the manner of the Zoroas- i 

exclaimed the disgusted Moslem, « you have promised to 
ane OR mutter like a Magian.” The Abdullah, that was to be, 
youd. SS a single night without being of some religion.” 
ed in Basra. His father Daduya, though a 
orof revenues of the provinces 
ed for extortion, and was 


ge 
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i { Subjected to torture so that his hand was shrivelled up, a deformity 


| which procured him the sobriquet of a? Mukaffa or the shrivelled- 
dl | It is very doutful if Abdullah was a prudent man, possessed of even 
4 the requisite modicum of worldly wisdom. Besides being favoured by 
the uncle of the Khalif, he was on terms of familiarity with the governor 
of Basra named Sufyan ibn Muavia-al-Muhallabi, whose intimacy, how- 
iy > ever, he abused and paid for it with his life. He habitually referred in 
P:i expressions of biting sarcasm or contemptuous raillery to the too promin- 
ent nose of the high functionary and exasperated him by nicknaming 
him flus lasctvæ, All this was treasured up against the frivolous Persian 
by the governor, who bided his time. Now Abdullah, an uncle of the 
reigning Khalif-al-Mansur, having rebelled against his sovereign, was 
reduced to subjection. His brothers interceded, and successfully, on | 
his behalf, with the Khalif who was prevailed upon to grant a pardon. | 
But the brothers, feeling apprehensive lest the changeful temper of an | 
oriental despot should at any subsequent time revoke the forgiveness, 
resolved to solemnly bind him by a deed of amnesty. And whom should 
they consider competent enough to word a document which left the 
Khalif no opening to recede but our accomplished but indiscreet Persian 
penman? Abdullah drew up a document in flawless Arabic, concluding 
it, however, with the terrible anathema: ‘And should the Commander 
of the Faithful at any time act with perfidy towards his uncle Abdullah 
ibn Ali, then may he be divorced from his wives, may his horses be 
confiscated, may hisslaves be emancipated, and may the Muslims be solved | 
from allegiance to him.” On perusing the paper al-Mansur was highly 
be _ incensed. He enquired as to who was its author and commissioned 
sis e Sufyan, the governor of Basra, to despatch the offender. But the murder 


Mo 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


| A was obviously not to be perpetrated in broad daylight, and the governor 
Wi” had the patience to wait till a suitable opportunity presented itself. 
ae Abdullah’s master Isa sent him one day to the governor’s residence: 


Abdullah was observed to enter Sufyan’s house, and was seen no more. 
_ eee Al Madaini, a historian of Persian descent as his name indicates, 
relates that the governor asked his victim if he remembered the insults 
he used to fling at his mother. ‘“ May my mother deserve the insults,” 
he added, “ if I fail to slay you ina manner, no man has heard of.” A 
large oven was heated. Abdullah was tora limb from limb. The limbs 
were separately thrown into the oven into which was. finally Í 
hurled his trunk. But the manner of his assassination is not 
definitely known. “Another account makes Sufyan send him to the 
bath, the door of which was fastened till Abdullah was suffocated 
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to death, His patrons, learning that their secretary was observed to have | 
: entered the governor’s palace but never to have issued out of it, lodged 
a complaint against Sufyan, but the attitude of the Khalif himself to- 
wards the witnesses left no doubt in the minds of the complainants that 
the crime was instigated by himself, so that they abandoned the cause. 
The literary activity, and especially the translations from Pehlavi 
into Arabic of the Zoroastrian proselyte to Islam, are of absorbing in- 
terest to the student of the literary history of Persia. According to the 
Fihrist he was a writer of consummate eloquence, possessed of a fascinating f iKi ; 
style, a poet and translator, having a perfect command of both Pehlavi q 
and Arabic. Perhaps the greatest of his achievements was his render- 
ing of the Pehlavi Khodat-Ndmeé which is the basis of Firdausi’s Shah- 
Namé. Another work which he made accessible to the Arabic speak- 
ing nations was the “ Kalileh wa Dimneh.” This was itself no original 
production of the Persians, but a Pehlavi version of the Sanskrit 
apologues of the Panchaidntra, introduced into Persia from India during 
the glorious reign of Kisra Anoshervan by the physician Burzuya.*” What ! 
various linguistic transformations these delightful stories have under- | 
gone, travelling from the East and right through the West, has been 
lucidly told by Max Müller in his “ Migrations of the Fables,” by de 
Sacy, and by Benfey in the brilliant introduction to his Panchatantra. | 
Excellent as Abdullah’s rendering was, it has not escaped the criticism of 
another greater author of his own nation, Alberuni to wit, who remarks *— 
ra : ““The Hindus cultivate numerous other branches of science and 
es literature, and have a nearly boundless literature. I, however, could not | 
comprehend it with my knowledge. I wish I could translate the book j 
of Kalileh wa Dimna. It is far spread in various languages in Persian, ¢ | 


Hindi (Sanskrit) and Arabic—in translations of people who are not free 
x from the suspicion of having altered the text. For instance, Abdullah z We 

ibn al Mukaffa has added in his Arabic version the chapter about R 
_ Burzuya, with the intention of raising doubts in the minds of peo- | 
_ ple of feeble religious belief and to gain and prepare them for the z a. 
ropagation of the doctrines of the Manichians. And if he is open to | 
uspicion inso faras he has added something to the text which he 
; simply to translate, he is hardly free from suspicion in his capacity NA 
anslator.” t j \ ~ = 
et, whateyer liberties he took with the Original, his Arabic 1s k |- 
classical. Few, if any indeed, of the native philologists com- —~ ~ l 


* Huar, Arabic Literature, 
Sachau's Al-Beruni, vol. i. p- 159. 
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mand greater authority than al-Asmai and he “could point out only 
one mistake in point of language,” reviewing another whole book from 
his pen.* Besides these most important ones, he was the author of 
several: other translations, all from the once rich secular literature 
embodied in the Middle Persian or Pehlavi, of which the more notice- 
able are Amir ndm, a Biography of Naushervan, two books treat- 
ing of practical ethics, and a book of Epistles. Healso rendered into 
Arabic a religious, or rather from the Moslem standpoint, heretical 
work treating of the communistic teachings of the Mazdakites.{ Need- 
less to say that the Arabic versions have all, perhaps not hopelessly, 
perished—the original Pehlavi are irrevocably lost—but the manual of 
Mazdakism can be more or less reconstructed from the extant writings 
of Eutychius, Ibn Kotaiba, and Tabari. Thanks to the method of the 
ancients, which looked upon wholesale quotations, more often than not 
made without mention even of the name of the author cited, not in the 
light of plagiarism, the two latter historians give large fragments 
from the Afazdakism as fashioned into Arabic by Ibn Mukaffa.t 

It is no doubt a sufficient evidence of his poetic powers that one 
poem of his, an elegy, has been held worthy of a place’ in the Hamasa 
or the anthology of Arabic poetry compiled by Abu Tammam. But 
his ambition as a master of style did not stop short at elegant and 
sonorous translations and the composition of moving threnodies. 
Moslem theologians record with pious horror that his evil genius inspired 
him to the imitation of the Koran. The heretic persevered in his 
impious endeavour till one day he passed by a boy who was reciting the 
forty-sixth verse of the eleventh chapter of the holy Book. Coming to 
the solemn adjuration “ ya ardu-blai moaka wa ya samaau akilii,” the 
presumptuous poet burst into the exclamation, “ Verily, verily, this 
is God’s language and beyond imitation,” and forthwith destroyed his 
production.§ The sacred book was often thus imitated, most often by 
Aryan or non-Semitic Moslems, and the attempts chronicled in their 
traditional literature throw a curious sidelight on the history of one of 
the greatest and most powerful books of the world. That is, however, a 
digression. 

Masudi, an Arab historiographer of the first rank, who was also a 
great traveller of the tenth century, having visited India, Persia 


aa SORE Se ee 


* Keith-Falconer, Xah/ak and Dimnah, p. xl. | 
The Fihrisht as quoted by Arbuthnot, Arabic Authors, p. 92. _ 
} Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur zeit der Sasaniden, p. 455- 


§ Goldziher, Muhammedanische studien, p. 401. 
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a and Ceylon, has the following interesting references to Abdullah ibn al 
Mukaffa® and to the Persian taste and study of history. ; EE 
The exploits and enterprises of Isfandiyar “are set forth in detail in 
the work called Krab al Bankesh which was translated into Arabic by 
ibn Mukaffa.” In what Masudi has to relate of the Persian hero, Isfan- 
diyar, we have one additional instance of the coincidence of the Shah- = | i 
name with the Arab authors not given to romancing, which demonstrates AN. 
how deeply Firdausi was indebted to the sources going back to their WER 
ultimate Pehlavi originals, which were likewise the groundwork of the 
Arab annalists, surveying the history of pre-Muhammadan Persia. 
‘That the Kiodat-name:was but one of numerous compilations dealing with f N 
the epic and semi-historic narratives current in the Sassanide epoch is 
evident from this: “ After a sanguinary struggle Zou defeated his rival, | 
killed his followers,” says Masudi, “and repaired the devastations com- 
mitted by Afrasiab. The account of these events and everything 
concerning the reciprocal invasions of the Persians and the Turks, the 
_ death of Siavuks, and the history of Rustam son of Dastan, is described | 
in detail in the book called the Sakısaran, a translation from the ancient 
idiom of Persia by Ibn Mukaffa. In the same work we find the story of i 
-how Asfandiyar was slain by Rustam, how Rustam in his turn fell in a 
mortal combat with Bahman, son of Asfandiyar, and many other tales 
of marvel from the primitive history of Persia. And the Persians greatly 
teem this book because of the information it furnishes on the history 
f the kings and the manners of their ancestors.” In yet another pas- 
ge we encounter the indefatigable translator’s name. ‘Mehdi exter- f 
ated without pity the heretics and all those who apostatised from ys | 
Islam, for it was under his reign that religious heresies appeared and vee 
gained ground after the publication of the works of Mani, Ibn Daisan, : ite 
] Markion, which were translated from the Parsi into Arabic and £ : 
he Pehlavi by Ibn Mukaffa and other scholars.” 
He was murdered, as described above, in 757, in the thirty-sixth year 
15 life. He is regarded as one of “the ten most eloquent men” 
famous Vazir Ibn Mukla (939 A.D.) Arabic and modern a | 


iteratures are indebted to Zoroastrian savants like Rozbah V 
t imsported into them the intellectual vestiges of the great house an 
i nides, f i $ 
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THE AGE AND ORIGIN OF THE GITA. 


HE Bhagavadgita is at present more highly regarded by Hindus 
than any other part of their sacred literature. Though it is 
only Smriti, tradition, not Sruti, revelation, yet it is much more 
studied, admired and praised to-day than any Hymn, Brahmana, or 
Upanishad. Editions of the text are constantly being published in 
all parts of the country ; countless translations in English, in Bengali 
and the other vernaculars are to be met everywhere ; and books, 
essays and articles dealing with its philosophy, theology and ethics 
pour almost daily from the press, The poem has also received a 
great deal of attention and admiring recognition from Europeans. 
It was the first piece of Sanskrit literature ever translated into 
English. This translation was by Charles Wilkins, and appeared as 
early as 1785, under the title of the Song of the Adorable One. Since 
then it has been frequently brought before the English public, the 
most famous version of all being The Song Celestial by the late Sir 
Edwin Arnold. 

The really great literary power of the Gita is, undoubtedly, one 
part of the cause of its extraordinary popularity ; but the fact that it 
is a genuinely philosophic poem, and yet, with the exception of a 
few slokas, well within the comprehension of the ordinary reader, 
has probably told still more effectively in its favour in India. A 
greater attraction, however, than even its philosophy is to be found 
in the deep religious feeling and genuine moral aspiration of the Gita 
expressed as they are in beautiful verses, the music of which lingers 
in the memory, while their epigrammatic point and practical force ) 
lay hold of the intellect. The poem has thus become a devotional : 
work to thousands of Hindus, who would find the hymns of the = 
Rigveda dry food, and the great Upanishads too hard of comprehen- _ oe 
sion. Yet there can be no doubt that it is the man-god Krishna | : T 
that in the last resort gives the Gita both its charm and its authorit z 


US 
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i for the Hindu mind. To the devout reader it is no piece of fine 
literature or subtle speculation, but the very utterance of the 
Supreme Himself, given to the world when in His wisdom He saw 
that it was necessary for the good of man that He should for a time 
assume human form, Listen to Hindu speakers at public meetings, 
when they quote the Gi/a, or watch young men in religious conver- 


sation :-the passages that most frequently fall from their lips are we 
those in which Krishna speaks of his own personality or mission, or Vy? 
those in which he offers forgiveness and salvation to his devout 

| worshipper. It is because the Gita is to Hindus a divine revelation, £ 

| a book in which God himself speaks to the individual soul, that this A | =x 


poem has won the supreme place it holds to-day, and has become a 
book of daily devotion to many of the most devout souls in Hindu 
society. 

It is rather startling to turn from a Hindu edition of the Gita to a 
modern work on Sanskrit literature. In the one the Gifa is a revela- 
tion which came from the lips of the incarnate God on the fateful 
field of Kurukshetra ; in the other, it is a late poem, composed some- 
where about the Christian era," gathering up in somewhat eclectic 
fashion the best results of Hindu philosophy, and expressing the 
reverent devotion which Vaishnavas feel for the god whom they 
believe to have walked the earth in the dim dawn of Indian history 
and religion. Such a contrast cannot but lead the thoughtful man 
f to-day to serious reflection. Where lies the truth? With Hindu “4 
Sa devotion or Western scholarship ? We propose, then, in this article 
to run through the evidence once more and see where it leads. 
Can we decide when and how the Gita arose ? 

At the very beginning we are brought face to face with a diffi- 


culty. The Gila is an episode in the Mahabharata. 
discuss the Gita by itself, or shall w 


problem of the origin of the great 


Can we 
e be driven to take up the whole 
Indian Epic? This latter alter- 


*194 ; Hopkins, J rs 
Priority of the 
Studies in Vaish- À pe i 
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native would mean an enquiry of great intricacy and almost limitless 
detail; but fortunately it is unnecessary : the first book of ‘the 
Mahabharata itself contains information which sets us free from any 
obligation to treat the Gita as an integral portion of the Epic. The 
words we are about to quote are from Macdonell’s Sanskrit Litera- 
dure, p. 284, but anyone may verify the facts for himself by reference 
to the first book of the Mahabharata :—“ We further find in Book 


one the direct statement that the poem at one time contained 24,000 


slokas before the episodes (upakhyana) were added, that it originally 
consisted of only 8,800 s/okas and that it has three beginnings.” 
Thus the history of the formation of the Epic may be briefly put as 
follows :—It was first of all a poem of 8,800 couplets ; it was then 
enlarged to 24,000; and finally the episodes were added, and it 
reached its present enormous length of more than 100,000 couplets. 
It is thus a huge compilation, consisting of many pieces put together 
at different times ; and, therefore, if we wish to know when any 
particular piece of the poem was composed, we must examine that 
particular piece by itself. Most probably the Gita is one of the 
episodes added at the third stage of the process ; yet we cannot be 
certain that it was not added earlier ; and even if we knew when it 
was incorporated, we should still have to ask whether it had not 
been in existence for some time, as a separate poem, before it took 
its place in the Mahabharata. Thus the age of the Gita must be 
considered by itself. 

- There is another difficulty which may be urged. Since we 
possess no real history of India, how can we possibly settle the date 
of ancient books? Is not the attempt to find the date of the Gita 
a wildgoose chase? The answer is, that while it is impossible to fix 
the precise date of ancient Sanskrit books, it is by no means impossi- 
ble to discover their place in the general development of the litera- 
ture. From patient study of the books themselves there is a vast 
amount of evidence discoverable, which enables scholars not only to 
arrange the literature in large chronological groups, like the great 
strata of geology, but also in many cases to fix the precise order in 
which the individual books of any particular group arose. Those 
who wish to see how this method is worked out in detail may refer to 
such books as Max Müller's Ancient Sanskrit Literature, R. C. Dutt's 
Civilisation in Ancient India, and Macdonell’s Sansk rit Literature. 
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4 
| The evidence, whereby scholars are able to arrange the books 
f in the way described above, is of several kinds. (a) Quotation tif X 
i frequently quotes Y, we may safely conclude that Y is earlier than i 
X. (b) Names of teachers : if lists of successive teachers are given | 
= jin two books, and if in one of them a short list is given, while 
in the other it is repeated with the addition of several new names, 
then it is clear which of the two books is the earlier. (c) Lan- ne 
oa guage: the language of India, like every other language, has passed Oy 
i through a long development, and the main stages of it can be clearly i 
seen reflected in the literature. Thus, from the language alone it 
would be possible to decide that the early Upanishads are later than 
the chief Brahmanas, and earlier than the Sutras. (d) Development 
of ideas: in every literature it is possible by careful study to see 
how thought has grown and developed during the centuries ; and 
Sanskrit Jiterature is no exception to the rule. Any one may satisfy | 
himself about the truth of this, if he will take the trouble to study, 
Tf, then, in one book we find primitive ideas, and if in another we 
a find these same ideas further developed, there can be no doubt that 
< the latter book is later than the former. (e) Style, versification, etc. 
= There are many other forms of evidence which are occasionally 
useful in determining the date of the book, but these are the chief. 
Every one of them is rational, and can be readily tested by anyone. | 
r much patient study great masses of evidence of this kind have 
en accumulated, so that scholars are able to arrange the literature. 
in chronological order with considerable certainty. It is seldom YG 
_ possible to decide which century a book belongs to: what the N 


E dence shews us is the age of a book in relation to the rest of the 
rature. 


ered 


hymns were first composed, and were later compiled as we 
have them in the great priestly manuals the Rig, Yajur, and 
, Vedas. The Brahmanas form the second stratum, and the 7 
tly prose Upanishads the third. There are possibly a few Brah- \ 
i are later than the earliest Upanishads, yet, taken as a \ i 

hmanas are earlier, the Upanishads later. The fourth 4- = 
utras consisting of three great groups, the Srauta 
mihya Sutras. To the Sutra period belongs also the 
anishads, which are written in verse, the 
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Katha, Ica, Svetasvatara, Mundaka and Mahanarayana, and three 
others which are in prose, the Prasna, Maitri and Manduhya. The 
fifth stratum is the Dharmashastras, that is, the law books of Manu, 
Yajnavalka, Narada, etc. These are clearly later than the Sutras; 
for they are a re-statement in popular verse of the rules laid down 
in the Sutras above mentioned. To this age belong also a number 
of the short Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. Our readers will perhaps 
understand these facts better from the following table :— 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
I. MANTRA PERIOD 
(a) Composition of the Hymns. 
(b) Compilation of the Vedas. 
2. BRAHMANA PERIOD 
The Early Brahmanas. 
3. UPANISHAD PERIOD 
Only the early prose Upanishads. 
4. SUTRA PERIOD 
Srauta Sutras 
Dharma Sutras }The Verse Upanishads. 
Grihya Sutras J 
: 5. DHARMASHASTRA PERIOD 
Manu 
Yajnavalka lane short Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. 


Narada, etc. J 
Here, then, isa simple scheme, which shews in general what 


` the chronological relationships of the great books of Sanskrit litera- 


ture are. Mark, we have not fixed a single definite date; we have 
n the order of their growth. This scheme 


simply set the great books i 
plete 


is not only accepted by all Western scholars, but is also in com 
accord with the best Hindu tradition. There is nothing new OF 
revolutionary in it. 
THE DATE OF THE GITA. ; 

The Hindu tradition runs that the Gita was uttered by Krishna 
at Kurukshetra ; critical scholars say it is a very late poem. What 
we have to do, then, is to decide (1) at what point in the above 
historical succession of books the Kurukshetra war took place, and 
(2) at what point the Gita was composed. We shall take up the 


former question first. 
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I. Itis perfectly clear from the Vedic Hymns that at the time 
when they were being composed the Aryan tribes were still in the 
Punjab. All the geographical data of the ‘hymns point to the 
country watered by the Indus and its tributaries as the home of the 
people who made and sang the hymns. But when we look into the 
Yajurveda, we find that, when it was compiled, the home of the 
Aryan people was the great middle-land between the Sutlej on the 
west and the junction ofthe Ganges and Jumna at Prayaga on the 
east. This proves that in the interval they had marched eastwards 
a and taken possession of new territory. The next point to notice is 
i that, in the recension of the Black Fajur which was used by the 
: Kathaka school, King Dhritarashtra Vaicitravirjya is mentioned as a 
La well-known person : this proves that the composition of this parti- 
i cular book was not far removed in time from the epoch of the great 

war. We may note also, as corroborative evidence, that the names 
of a number of the heroes of the war are found in the early Brahma- 
nas. Finally, we note that already in Black Yajurveda the Kurus 
and the Panchalas are spoken of as a united people, and that they 
remain a single people in the later literature. The conclusions to be 
drawn from these facts plainly are, that the battle of Kurukshetra 
took place after the composition of the hymns of the Rigveda and 
before the compilation of the Black Y; ajurveda, and that, as a result 
of the war, the two peoples became united. This conclusion is 
accepted by all scholars, See Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 
174-175, 285 ; R. C. Dutt, Civilisation in Ancient India, I. 9-11.; 
B. C. Chatterji, Krishnacharita, 46 ; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
33, 177-179; S. N. Tagore in Bangadarsan, Baysak, 1311. Thus 
the battle of Kurukshetra occurred during the period of the compila- 
tion of the Vedas, that is, in the (b) division of the first period of 
_ Our scheme. 
II, One chronological question has now been settled: there 
ains the othér, when was the Gita composed? The evidence 
Is under several heads, which we shall deal with Separately :— 
The {deas of the Gita. — Everyone knows that a large amount 
te ching of Gita is taken from the Upanishads : indeed, the 
frequently spoken of as the milk of the Upanishads. Noris 
nly from the earliest group of Upanishads that these ideas are 
_ In the verse Upanishads we have a few scattered references 
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to the ideas of the Sankhya and Yoga philosophies: the word 
Sankhya itself actually occurs once ; and the doctrines of Grace and 
Devotion (rasada and bhakti) occur once or twice. All these con- 
ceptions and words are as common as possible in the Gita - so that 
we have no difficulty in perceiving that it is a later work than these 
Upanishads. Further, in some of these compositions, especially in 
the Svelasvatara, we find the beginnings of a doctrine something 
like karma-yoga, but it is uncertain and undeveloped ; while in the 
Gita it is fully worked out. In the early Upanishads the tendency 
to the life of inaction is strong ; in the verse Upanishads the reaction 
against it begins ; in the Gita the reaction is complete, and the new 
theory is fully worked out. This again proves the posteriority of 
the Divine Song. But the leading idea of the Gita is that Krishna 
is Brahma incarnate : round that all the rest of the teaching gathers, 
Now to what period of Hindu thought does this idea belong? We seek 
for it in vain in the Vedas ; there is not a trace of it in the Brahmanas 
or in the early Upanishads ; it is never found in the Sutras, nor yet 
in the Upanishads belonging to that period ; it first appears in the 
Atharvana Upanishads. There for the first time in Sanskrit litera- 
ture the doctrine of Avataras appears. Thus, all the ideas of the 
Gita point to our fifth period as the time when the poem arose: 

(b) Literature mentioned in the Gita.—The Vedas* were a well- 
known and well-defined body of literature in those days ; and they 
are distinguished from later literature by the technical name for the 
highest form of revelation in Hinduism, namely, Sruéi.f The 
Brahmanas are mentioned} also. We need not argue that the 
Upanishads were well-known when the poem was composed : for 
that is patent in almost every sloka; but we may mention that 
in one verse§ at least they are distinctly referred to. In another 
well-known passage, Sutras are spoken of in contradistinction to 
Vedic verses.|} In several places the word Shastras{ occurs. In 
one** of these passages we have the phrase, “Therefore let the 
Shastras be thy authority in determining what ought to be done 
or what ought not to be done”: clearly, the books which the writer 
had in mind, were the Dharmashastras; they alone could be such 
an authority as he wished his readers to recognise. Thus, in the 
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Gila, the Vedas the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the Sutras, and 
the Dharmashasiras are all referred to : clearly, this line of evidence 
points again to our fifth period as the time of the composition of 
the Song. 

(c) The Versification of the Gita—On this point we shall 
merely refer to the opinion of the late Mr. Justice Telang of Bom- 
bay. In his introduction to the Gita (S. B. E, vol. viii. p. 15) Oo ga Noe 
he comes to the conclusion that the versification of the Gita is later i 
than that of the verse Upanishads. This third line of evidence 
i thus points to the same conclusion as that suggested by a study of Í 
i the ideas and the literature of the Gia. ; aS 
(d) The language of the Gita.—An analysis of the language yi, X 
, of the Gita shews (1) an element which comes direct from the | 
} earliest Upanishads, appears again in the verse Upanishads, and 

then is common to the Gi/a and the Atharvan Upanishads. The 
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ng 


ae 


i next (2) element is not found in the earliest Upanishads at all, but | 
= appears in the verse Upanishads, and in the Gia and in the 
Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. But the largest and most char- 

= acteristic part (3) of the vocabulary of the Gita is not found at all i 

z in the two first classes of Upanishads, but is either original or | 

{ 

| 

) 

ay 


common to the Giza with the Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. The 
two lists which follow will give our readers some idea of this 
- common element. These lists have been compiled from Col. Jacob’s - 
_ Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgita, where 
~ the language of the Gita may be readily studied. — 
(1) Words common to the Gita and the Atharvan Upanishads, Ty 
but not found earlier :— . Bast Y 
Apamana, abhyasayoga, avibhakta, asubha, amudha, asammudha, 
uimamaran, jatidharma, jitendriya, jivabhuta, chaturbhuja, chaturvarnya, 
hinnasansaya, kalebara, kamalbhoga, kartritya, karaka, kutastha, kshama, 
= kshanti, dambha, darpa, naraka, nasabhyantarcarin, naiskarmya, naistika 
st _ tyagin, buddhiman, krishigorakshavanijyam, phalaprada, 
ritaragabhayakrodha, gatavyatha, kripa, kshipram, durlabhatara, 
jayaka, nigraha, anugraha, padmapatra, puratana, pushkala, puja, 
dh prali, prapti, priti, brahmabhuya, bhavana, manogata, 
hesyasa, mamaka, mithya, muhus, yaji, dvijottama. 
cakshus, jnanajni, jnani, gunatita, gunayan, anuchint, 
yugapad, rasana, varjam, viniscita, vimokshana, 
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viyuj, vivardhana, viviktadesa, visuddhi, viksh, sanaih, saucam, sraddha- 
van, sadbhava, samantatah, samacara, sahaja, sukshmatva, svatejas, 
hitakamya, nityatva, nityayukta, nityasah, atmabhuta, atmavan, pras- 
annatma, yogayukta, yogaseva, nirama, nirahankara, nirasish, nirdesa, 
nirdvandta, nirmama, nirmala, niscala, niscita, paratara, paratas, paras- 
para, punurjanma, sarvakarman, sarvakshetra, sarvatravasthita, sarvatha, 
sarvadukkha, sarvadharma, sarvapapa, sarvabhaya, sarvaveda, madbhakti, 
bhaktiyoga. 

(2) Phrases common to the Gita and the Atharvan Upanishads, 
but not occurring earlier :— 

Sa amritatvaya kalpate; labhalabhau; sthirabuddirsanmudha S 
tyaktva deham ; tyaktum aseshatah; iccha dveshah sukham dukkham ; 
nirasir aparigrahah; sthasyati niscala; mokshayishyami ma sucah f 
kamah krodhah lobhah ; sabdadin vishyan ; manah sanyamya ; nastyatra 
sansayah ; natra sansayah ; sarvapapaih pramucyate ; sarvabhutastham 
atmanam sarvabhutani ca atmani ; sarvabhutahite ratah ; sarvakarmani 
sannyasya ; kurma angani iva. 

These long lists might be made much longer, but it is not 
necessary. Every reader who knows anything about the language 
of the Gita will perceive at once that these words and phrases: 
constitute a very large part of the most characteristic diction of the 
poem. Now a book containing large numbers of the technical 
phrases of modern evolution and biology could not be dated earlier 
than the second half of the nineteenth century; and, similarly, 
since a very large part of the philosophic diction of the Gita is 
the same as the phraseology of the Atharvan Upanishads, and is not 
found earlier, the inference is inevitable that it belongs to the same 
period. 

(e) External allusions and quolations.—In Hindu literature, as. 
in the literature of other lands, every great book has left its impres- ~ 
sion deep on the later literature. Thus the Vedas are quoted and 
referred to innumerable times in the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the 
Sutras, etc. Similarly, the early Upanishads are quoted thousands 
of times in later books, and so on. Now the. Gita is one of the 
greatest books that India has produced : its influence to-day is para- - 
mount ; and all over the world it is recognised as a really great work. 
Hindus have been accustomed to think ofit as a genuine product of the 
age of Kurukshetra ; but strangely enough, when we enquire where 
its influence begins to be felt in Sanskrit literature, we discover that 
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the earliest certain reference to it isin the works of Kalidasa. From 
that time onwards the Gita is well-known, is frequently quoted, and 
has numerous commentaries written upon it; but before that date \ 
there is not a single allusion to it anywhere. Mr. Justice Telang is \ 
inclined to believe that it is alluded to in the Brahma Sutras of 
Badarayana, but the evidence isnot at all clear, and most scholars f 
think thatthe Gia hasused the Siras, and not vice versa. Here then “> go - 


is a fact of very grave importance: if the Gita is not quoted in any Ca 
book earlier than Kalidasa, clearly it cannot be an early book. It is y 
simply impossible to believe that a work possessing the power and { 
the charm of the Gita could have existed in India for centuries and Tan 
should have failed to produce the slightest impression on the great as 


men who produced the literature. This line of evidence also fits in fey 
perfectly with that which we have already considered : if the Gila C 
belongs to our fifth period, then we can understand why its literary 4 
influence should not be felt before Kalidasa, who belongs to the very 
end of that period. His date is believed to be the first half of the 
fifth century A. D.: see Telang, S. B. E., vol. viii. pp. -28-29 : 
Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 324-325. 
i 2 Thus we reach the conclusion that all available lines of evidence 
= point to the same conclusion, that the Gita was produced somewhere 
in our fifth period. We need not attempt to fix even the century to | 
which it belongs, far less the year : we simply recognise that all the 
evidence available leads us to the conclusion that it was composed 
during the period when the Dharmashastras and the earlier among œa „/: 3 
_ the Atharvan Upanishads were written. > 
Most educated Hindus to-day are ready to acknowledge at once 
= „hat the language of the Gita alone is sufficient to prove that the 
‘poem does not date from the time of Kurukshetra, when every piece 
of literature was composed in the Vedic speech and not in classical 
k: Sanskrit ; but, while willing to grant so much, they frequently argue 
E eet: t the Gita isa pre-Buddhistic work. That this is not so can be } 
= very clearly shewn : A af 
C The evidence we have already given is quite sufficient to 
prove that the poem was not written until long after the time of 
ddha The fact that the doctrine of Avatars does not appear at i 
i rature of the first four periods is decisive by itself. If- E 
C written before Buddha arose, then the doctrine | 
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of Avatars would have undoubtedly appeared in the literature of 
the long period which came after Buddha, the Sutra period ; but 
as we have seen, there is not the slightest reference to it in any book 
belonging to that age. All the rest of the evidence we have given 
above might be used in the same way, but we need say no more. 

(2) The considerations brought forward in favour of a pre- 
Buddhistic date are ofno weight. It has been frequently argued 
that, ifthe Gita had been written after the rise of Buddhism, it 
would have contained a polemic against Buddhism ; while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is in it no definite reference to Buddhists nor any 
certain reference to Buddhist doctrines. The argument looks very 
well ; but it is altogether inconclusive ; for many works belonging 
to the fifth period contain no such polemic : let readers look through 
a number of the Atharvan Upanishads, and the truth of our conten- 
tion will be quite plain. Mr. Justice Telang, who does not believe 
that the Gita is pre-Buddhistic, but is inclined to give it an earlier 
date than most scholars would, brings forward as an argument in 
favour of an early date the fact that in the Gita the Samaveda is 
put before the Rigveda : this, too, is quite inconclusive As Hopkins. 
(“Religions of India,” p. 319,) has shewn, the orderin which the 
Vedas are mentioned in the Gila is common in the latest parts of 
the Mahabharata. 

(3) While there is no certain reference to Buddhist psychology 
or metaphysic in the Gita, there is a large number of passages which 
reflect Buddhist ethics. Let anyone look through Mr. Justice 
Telang’s translation and see how numerous are the references given 
in his notes to Buddhist books. Some of the passages seem to teach 
distinctly Buddhist ethics. In any case, these s/okas are quite suffi- 
cient to convince any real scholar that the book is not earlier than 
the Buddhist canon, while the most likely supposition is, that it 
dates from a time when Buddhist thought had found its way so 
thoroughly into the hearts of the people that a Hindu writer could 
use it without the suspicion of heterodoxy. 


We, therefore, come to the conclusion, finally, that Western , 


scholars are right, and that the Gita belongs to the period when the 
Dharmashastras and the earlier Atharvan Upanishads were composed. 
Every line of evidence that we have looked into points to that 


period. 
61 
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ts THE ORIGIN OF THE GITA. 
| ; We now turn to our second problem, what is the Origin of the 
Gita? We shall first shew that the traditional account is incorrect, 
and shall then give a brief outline of the real history. | 
I. Most of our readers will have already begun to perceive 
one conclusion which necessarily arises from the evidence which we 
have been considering. We have already seen that Kurukshetra _ i 
was fought in the second half of the first period of the growth of the f | 
literature, and that the Gia was composed somewhere in the fifth ats 
period. We saw also that not only the language and the versifica- i 
| 
i 


tion of the poem belonged to that time, but also all the leading 
ideas. From these facts we necessarily conclude that the Gita does 
= not come from Krishna: being in all points the product of an age j 
many centuries later than the time when he lived, it cannot be an 
utterance of his. ms 
Further, in our discussion of the evidence for the date of the i 
Gita we saw that the idea of Krishna as Brahma incarnate does not | 
occur anywhere in the literature of the first four periods, that it first 
‘appears in the Atharvan Upanishads. Clearly, then, Krishna cannot i 
= have claimed tobe Brahma on the great battlefield. The claim, i) 
= if made, would be a matter of such stupendous importance that it is i 
impossible to believe that it was made, that it was then absolutely i 
_ neglected for a long series of centuries, and that it was thereafter d 
taken up seriously in our fifth period in the Gita and the late 


declaring himself Brahma incarnate, and calling upon all men to 
ne to him to be saved, offering them forgiveness, peace and 
tality. Is it not clear that, if he had actually done this, men | 
have either accepted his declaration and worshipped him as | 
or else would have condemned him as the vilest of blas- : 
Yo be careless and indifferent in face of such a claim is 

|) 


ese ancient books is Krishna adored as a god. PNAS 
shipped, but he has no place among them. On 
condemned as a blasphemer either. There 
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is not a single reference to his having made any such claim. 
Let us turn to the Upanishads. These books deal with the nature 
of Brahma : they at least will not be indifferent to such an extra- 
ordinary claim. Strange to say, there is not a single passage in any 
early Upanishad, nor in any of the verse Upanishads either, which 
refers to Krishna as the incarnate God : there is simply no mention 
of such a thing. Is not this absolutely conclusive proof that the 
claim was not made ? i 

Further, as if to make assurance doubly sure, there is a certain 
passage in the Chandogya Upanishad in which Krishna Devakiputra 
is mentioned, but he is spoken of merely as man, as the pupil of a 
sage named Ghora Angirasa. If Krishna had claimed to be Brahma 
incarnate, the author of the Chandogya, who was so eager to know 
all about Brahma, and who knew about Krishna, could never have 
failed to mention his claim, 

Such is the evidence which has convinced every historical 
scholar that the story that Krishna called himself Brahma incarnate 
on the great battlefield, is a myth. Krishna may be a historical 
character. Most scholars believe that the war of Kurukshetra is 
historical ; and Krishna may have been a Kshattriya warrior who 
took part in the war; but the story, that he claimed to be Brahma 
incarnate on the battlefield, is negatived by all the early history 
and literature of India. The myth is a late growth and first appears 
in the literature of the fifth period. 

But we shall be at once met with a number of objections to 
these conclusions :— 

(a) Some one will say : how can you call the man-god a myth 
since the one great historical work which Hindus possess, the Maha- 
bharata, gives us so many details about him, and since the Puranas 
corroborate the Epic ? To overthrow Krishna, it will be said, is to 
destroy Hindu history. In reply to this it will be sufficient to ask 
our readers to refer to what we have said above with regard to the 
Mahabharata. We have there shewn that the Mahabharata itself 
tells us that the poem has had three stages of growth, that at first it 
contained only 8,800 slokas, and that at the second stage it contained 
only 24,000, while now it contains more than 100,000. From this 
consideration alone it will be evident that a very great Part of the 
Mahabharata is mythical; or, to take the matter in the most 
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$ favourable way possible, clearly the first stage of the poem must be 

y more trustworthy from a historical point of view than the immense 
as masses of matter added at later dates. Further, all our great scho- 
lars agree that the original nucleus of the Epic and also the second 
stratum can, with moderate certainty, be separated from the long 
episodes and interpolations added later; and they also agree that, 
when the original story is separated ‘from later accretions, Krishna 
appears as a man and nothing more, that in the second stratum he 
is a demi-god, but not Brahma, and that it is only in the latest parts 
that he represented himself as an incarnation of the Supreme.“ Thus 
the Epic corroborates the conclusion we have already drawn' from a 
study of the literature generally, that the story that Krishna claimed 
to be Brahma incarnate is a myth which appeared at quite a late, 
\ period in the country’s history, The Puranas are, on the whole, 

$ still later than the Mahabharata, and represent a still more 
: developed form of Krishna worship. Neither the Epic nor the 
Puranas will ever be accepted by any serious scholar as evidence of 
what happened at the battle of Kurukshetra, many many centuries 
before the composition of these books. 

(4) Butsome one else will plead that the late date of the 
Gita is only the date when it was reduced to writing. The art 
of writing was introduced into India at a late date ; literary works 
were long preserved by memory. The Vedas were handed down by 
word of mouth for centuries before they were reduced to writing, 
and so were the Brahmanas and the Upanishads : what is there to 
hinder us from believing that the Gita was also handed down for 
_ centuries by word of mouth and was then reduced to writing ? 
Such an argument rests ona complete misconception of the study 

of Sanskrit literature. In trying to ascertain the date of a book, 
Scholars do not ask when it was reduced to writing, but when it was 
composed. Indeed, there is hardly an ancient Sanskrit work about 

hich we know the date when it was reduced to writing. Nor 
Id it be of any value to us to know such a date, What we want 
ow is, when the poem or piece of prose came into existence, 
nit was transferred from the Memory to palm leaves or 
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Thus our whole enquiry in the first part of this paper dealt with the 
date when the poem was composed and not with its reduction to 
writing ; and the evidence shewed that it was composed in the fifth 
period. 

Those who have not studied the question in detail will be able 
to realise the truth of what we say from a single consideration. The 
Hymns of the Rigveda are in the oldest form of Vedic Sanskrit ; the 
Brahmanas are also in the Vedic speech, but in a later form; and 
the language of the early Upanishads (belonging to the third period 
of our table) is a little more modern, though still Vedic. Now, 
Kurukshetra comes between the composition of the Hymns and the 
composition of the Brahmanas ; so that if the Gita had been com- 
posed shortly after the battle and handed down orally, as the Hymns 
and the Brahmanas were, it would have been in Vedic Sanskrit 
similar to the language of the Brahmanas. But, as we have shewn 
above, the language of the Gita is late Sanskrit of the same type as 
that found in the Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. Thus it is impos- 
sible to believe that the poem was handed down orally from the days 
of Kurukshetra. 

(c) Another will suggest that the Gi/a is really an old poem, 
that it was long handed down in an ancient form, but that at a later 
date its language was modernised ; and that that is the reason why 
it is in the language of the fifth period. But, as we have shewn 
above, it is not only the language, but also the ideas of the Gila 
that belong to the fifth period. Ifthe poem had been composed at 
the time of Kurukshetra, :and had been handed down by oral 
tradition, as the Vedas and Brahmanas were, then it would have 
contained only such ideas as were current in the days of Kurukshetra, 
that is, such conceptions as we find expressed in the prose parts of 
the Black Yajurveda and in the early Brahmanas. But, as we have 
seen, the leading ideas of the Gita belong to the fifth stage of the 
evolution of Hindu thought, and not to the first or the second. 
Consequently it is impossible to believe that it is an old poem. 
Every part of the evidence points to the same period. 

(a) Another will suggest that though the poem was clearly 
composed at a late period in Indian history, the main ideas, the gist 
of the whole, may have been uttered by Krishna on the great battle- 
field, handed down from generation to generation by a long succes- 
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sion of faithful disciples, and then finally embodied in the Gita. Let 

us then consider this suggestion. What is meant by the gist of the 

Gita? The gist of the teaching would include a number of things ; 

but we need not take them all up. Let us simplify the problem as 

far as possible, and simply ask, Did Krishna give Arjuna the central . . 

idea of the Gita? There can be no doubt as to what the central 4. ‘ 

idea is: it is the idea that Krishna is Brahma incarnate. But we Y t 

have just shewn that it is impossible to believe that Krishna made 
that claim. If then Krishna did not claim to be Brahma, what 


jae 
; becomes of the theory that he gave the gist of the Gita to Arjuna ? as Ai ç 
j The play would not be more dead without Hamlet than the Gita / | 
é would be without the man-god. \o8 
(e) Lastly, there are others who say that it is quite true that | 
the Gita came into existence at a late date, as its language shews, a 


but that such a historical fact is no proof at all that the teaching 
does not come from Krishna. They declare that the Rishis watch 
over the religious interests of the Hindu people with great care and 
with perfect wisdom. These Rishis, they say, are omniscient : they 
know all that has happened in the world : they also know what each 
generation of men require ; and so they grant a new revelation, or 
reintroduce a piece of old teaching to the world, at the very moment | 
when it is required. Krishna, according to this theory, uttered his 
_ teaching to Arjuna, as the Gita declares, but the book was not given 
to the world at that time at all. The divine revelation made by 
= Krishna was faithfully preserved by the Rishis, and was given to 
_ men at a time when, owing to the decay of ancient religious fervour 
_ and insight, a peculiarly clear and convincing statement of religious 
_ and moral truth was required. ae 
With regard to this theory we would first of all ask our readers - i 
_ to note that it frankly acknowledges that all the historical evidence 
a “points to the date which critics give for the composition of the Giza. "a 
T theory does not postulate a re-writing ofthe poem in more 
modern language, nor a re-editing of the poem from old material, 
> handing down of the teaching by tradition. Those who p> So 
theory see quite clearly that none of these hypotheses can k 
‘ that, so far as historical evidence goes, the Gita is the 
on which all Western scholars declare it to be. The 


nticity of the Song on historical grounds 
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is given up entirely. This is a point of very great importance. Let 
all Hindus mark it carefully : those who hold this theory are clear- 
sighted enough to perceive that there is not a scrap of historical 
evidence available for connecting the Gita with Krishna and Kuruk- 
shetra. So they give up the attempt to find such evidence and try 
to save the situation by a miraculous theory. 

The next remark we wish to make is this, that the adoption of 
such a theory as this makes it impossible to appeal to history at all. 
The man who adopts this theory lays aside history and will be 
compelled to accept everything which comes to him in the name of 
a Rishi. Ifthe Gita was revealed by a Rishi at the proper moment, 
then we must believe that the Puranas, with all their incredible his- 
tory, geography and science, and the Tantras, with all their gross im- 
morality, have been given to the world by the same divine powers 
under the guidance of the same infinite wisdom. If you refuse to 
test the Gita by means of history, what reason can you give for 
testing other books, which make the same claim? On the other 
hand, if we are justified in judging the Puranas and the Tantras from 
the point of view of history, with what reason can we be debarred 
from judging the Gia in the same way ? By this theory reason and 
criticism are dethroned, to save a tradition. 

Thirdly, it is a gigantic hypothesis put forward in bold language 
but unsupported by a single atom of evidence. What thinking man 
can believe in the existence of such beings ? It is perfectly evident 
from a study of the Vedic literature that the Rishis were human 
beings, seers (for that is what the word means), like the prophets 
and bards and inspired men of other lands. What earthly reason 1s 
there for endowing these men with omniscience and for declaring 
that through the ages they have watched over the religious interests 
of India? To say so is simply to create a new mythology. It is 
to dethrone God and to set up a race of new gods. 

Lastly, let us Jook at the proposal frankly. Here is a poem 
which bears all the marks of having been produced at a late period: 
in the, history of India. It is as clearly a product of our fifth period 
as the plays of Shakespeare are of the Elizabethan era, OF eS the 
novels of Bunkim Chundra are of the modern English period of 
Indian history. Now does God deceive man in such matters ? Can og 
we believe that God will send us that which is genuinely old and — a 
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i put upon it the marks of that which is new? If so, if we are to 


believe that is how God deals with us, then scientific research of 
every kind must cease; for it will only mislead us. If a piece of 
literature does not bear upon itself the marks of its own time, then 
historical enquiry is altogether impossible. We prefer to believe in 
a God of order, ina God whose work is seen in the strata of the 
rocks, in the orderly march of history, and in the evolution of the 
affairs of men. On the veracity of the things of nature and history 
the whole of modern research is founded ; and the man who invents 
a magical theory, in order to save a single poem from honest 
criticism, is simply an enemy of all scientific investigation. 

We therefore conclude that every effort to connect the Gila 
with Kurukshetra and to prove the man-god other than a myth is 
doomed to hopeless failure. The Gila is a product of the fifth 
period of Sanskrit literature, and is unconnected with the heroes of 
the great war, except by a story which makes a good romantic 
setting for the religious teaching of the great man who wrote the 
Gita. 

II. How, then, are we to explain the rise of such an extra- 
ordinary poem, as the Gita is, if it is not authentic? Whence came 
its power and its charm, and how has it gained its mastery over 
the Hindu mind? 

The history of the worship of Krishna in India c 
written in detail, but the outlines stand out quite clear. 
= (1) First of all, in the Chéndogya Upanishad, Krishna 
Devakiputra is mentioned as a philosophic student, a pupil of Ghora 

z _Angirasa. Here he is a man, and only a man. In the earliest 
parts of the Mahabhãrata we find Krishna represented as a great 

ing and a warrior, but still only a man. What the connection is 
ween the philosophic student and the royal warrior, we cannot 
ll. They are two distinct pictures; they may be but different 
des of the same man, or they may not ; we cannot tell. In both 
BIS) he is but aman. (2) The next stage is represented by 
a number of pieces of evidence. In Panini’s Sivas Vasu- 
una are mentioned together as objects of worship. 
sudeva here be Krishna or not, we cannot tell, Ifhe 
tly he is only a demi-god ; for he is on a level with 
fore, cannot be the Supreme, Next Megasthenes 


annot now be 
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tells us that Heracles was in his day worshipped in Methora and 
Kleisobora. Most scholars believe that these words mean that 
Krishna was worshipped in Mathura and Krishnapur. The noti- 
ceable thing here again is that Krishna is compared with a semi- 
divine hero, Heracles, not with the supreme god. Thirdly, in 
Patanjali’s Mahábhasya he is still only a hero and demi-god. The 
fourth piece of evidence is the second stratum of the Mahabharata 
in which, as we have seen above, he is only a semi-divine being. 
(3) Lastly, there comes the stage when he was elevated to the 
dignity of an incarnation of the Supreme. To this stage ofthe 
history of the god belong the later parts of the Mahabharata, a 
number of the Atharvan Upanishads and the Gita. 

The Gila is thus one of a considerable group of poems which 
were composed in the fifth period of the growth of the literature, 
for the advancement of the worship of Krishna. It is one ofa 
group, and differs from the other members of the group not in age, 
nor in theology, but in power. The author was clearly a man of 
considerably poetic and philosophic gifts, and he succeeded in 
creating a poem which has eclipsed all other works produced about 
the same time. 
°> The period, then, to which the Gita belongs stands out clear, 
The author was one ofa large number of people, who in that day 
looked back to Krishna as an incarnation of the Supreme, and who 
were filled with adoring reverence for his name and personality. 
Behind the author lay the whole of the Vedic literature of India and 
also the great succession of philosophies. He had steeped his 
mind in the teaching of the Upanishads, and he had also thought 
his way through the Sänkhya, Yoga and Vedanta systems. He 
wished to produce a poem to express his own boundless reverence 
for Krishna, to gather the best thoughts of the Upanishads and 
unite them with the most helpful parts of the philoso phies, and at 
the same time to bind people to the ordinary life and worship of 
Hindu society. His book was not intended to be a class-book to 
be used in a Vedic school or by a few hermits in a forest, but å 
manual which the farmer, the soldier, the shop-keeper, and the 
Brahmin might read day by day, while pursuing their ordinary 
He did not wish to turn men into monks or sannyasis 


avocations. me ; 
ished to present a religious system which 


or parivrdjaks, but w 
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ar enna 


people might accept and use, while they continued their ordinary 
daily work and lived within the caste system. The two most 
significant points in his teaching are the supremacy of Krishna and 
the theory of karma-yoga. The significance of Krishna lies in this, 
that he is conceived of as the absolute Brahma, the object of all 
the meditation of the sages of the Upanishads, and at the same 
time as a personal god approachable with sacrifices and prayer, as 
Indra was in Vedic times, and other personal gods at all times. 
The significance of karma-yoga, also, lies in its combination of 
philosophy with the popular life: as Krishna unites the loftiest 
meditation of the philosopher with the simplest worship of the 
ignorant, so karma-yoga unites philosophic renunciation of the 
world with practical every-day life. The commands of harma-yoga 
are: Give up all desire for the fruits of action, and thereby fulfil the 
philosophic ideal, but continue to do your ordinary work in the 
world at the same time, and thus fulfil your duty as a member of a 
Hindu family and caste. The author of the Gita is as anxious to 


persuade his readers to fulfil all the rules of caste laid down in the 
_ Dharmashastras, as he is to make them ri 


templation of the absolute Brahma. 
edas downwards we have two main strea 
dinduism, the first philosophical, represented by the Aranyakas, 
e Upanishads, the philosophies and the philosophical Sutras, the 
£ ceremonial, represented by the Brahamanas, the Kalpa Sutras 
ind the Dharmashastras : in the Gita these two streams unite and 
W together. Here we have the reason why the Gita is a work 
Such importance to Hindus : it sums up Hinduism on both sides. 
teaching of the Song can be traced in 
tlier books. The Gita has elaborated several lines of thought, 
ere are no startlingly new ideas in it. The beginnings even of 
ctrine of Karma-yoga can be traced in the verse Upanishads ; 
a was a demi-god before he became the Supreme ; the philoso- 
every one knows, a mixture of Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta 
e morality comes from the Upanishads, the Buddhist 
e DI mashastras. Thus the book is as far as possible 
ne revelation. Itis a marvellous summing up 
ought and said in India up to that date. 


It is the expression of 
le laridwar 
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se to the philosophic 
‘From the time of the 
ms of intellectual activity 
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all the highest hopes, aspirations and ideals of the best Indians that 
have ever lived. In it we see the Hindu people reaching out after 
God, longing for God, expressing the deepest desires of their religious 
nature. It is the revelation of the Hindu people. In reading it 
we read the inmost thoughts of the Hindus and hear their unutterable 
prayers. As such, itis one of the most precious and interesting 
documents in the whole world. If any one wants to understand the 
Hindu people, let him steep himself in the thought of the Gita. 

The book is, then, to be read as the spiritual autobiography ‘of 
Hinduism. It expresses, as no other book does, what the Hindu 
feels and thinks. Now the chief feeling that finds expression in the 
Gita is the desire for an incarnate Saviour: that is the chief thing 
to be learnt from the poem. The Hindu mind calls for a Saviour, 
a Saviour incarnate for the good of man, incarnate to give a clear 
revelation of the will of God. The definiteness of the idea and the 
passion with which it is urged stand out in extraordinary contrast 
with the baselessness of the Krishna story. How startling it is to 
find that though there is not a fragment of foundation for it, yet the 
belief grew up, and was not only expressed by a few thinkers, but 

“was passionately welcomed by the myriads of the people of this 
land? Clearly, this brings us into the heart of a very large problem. 
How are we to explain the rise of such a faith? What conclusion 
shall we draw from it? Shall we decide that the Hindu 'people 
were driven by some insane desire to imagine a baseless phantom ? 
Or shall we regard the picture of the man-god in the Gita as an 
objectification of the deepest needs of the Hindu religious spirit, 
and, therefore, of untold significance ? Shall we regard the desire 
for the man-god as an empty longing with nothing corresponding 
thereto in the realities of the universe, or shall we conclude that the 
Hindu mind has here expressed what it requires, and that He who 
made the Hindu mind will supply the need? If we take the former 
alternative, we lose ourselves in absolute hopelessness and scepti- 
cism. If we are to make religion in any sense real, then the creation — 
of the Hindu mind must correspond one way Or another with reality. 
What is the reality which is adumbrated by the Krishna of the 


Gita ? 


J. N. FARQUHAR. 
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A ROHILLA’S TALE OF THE MUTINY. 
i = HAD spent more than the usual three years at Oxford, had piled 
ag I up more than the usual amount of little bills, and was now beginning 


= to thmk, what as a Freshman and a proud one-year-old Senior 
= Thad never thought in connection with the gay old Alma Mater, that 
one could have too much ofa good thing. Amidst all the gaiety of that 
| little world of its own, I could not help sometimes thinking of the old coun- 

try which I had left well-nigh four years ago. In spite of so many civilising 
_ agencies working their wicked wills to change me, the barbarian was as 
_ strong within me as ever. One day I mused longer than usual, when the 


‘Curtains were drawn and a bright fire was burning in the grate, and 


‘Came to the conclusion that I must go back to India for a term or so. 
There was no help for it, 


For were there not those illogical, unreason- 
able tradespeople, called, towards the close 


the terse sobriquet of Duns? No 
edium of the post could cool an ira 
return of the prodigal could make 
none too fat, 

____ That accounts for the fact that I was suffering the pangs of outrageous- 
tolling and pitching « Caledonia,” or trying to dissect the undissect- 
le—the mutton (?) chops of Itarsi, But hardly had I entered the 
Bansi*, that ancient bulwark of Ramnagar, when I was told that I was 
ations and avatars, I was the 
Or, in plainer terms, the Educational 
awab of Ramnagar. As the Scotch damsel 
standing, when the latter showed 
nce of the contact of four lips, 
d could refuse it no more than 


messages through the tedious 
te brother down. Nothing but 
him sacrifice the calf that was 


ification of education, 
Officer to His Highness the N 


posal “ so sudden” an 


an Oxford man—I took up hard 


— 


ce round old towns, t Sir Education 


of your College career, by, 
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This is the reason of my being in this lonely place, some seven miles 
from Ramnagar, but looking more like a locality cut off from the rest 
of the world by an enveloping desert of Sahara, I was putting up 
during my tour of supervision at an old Kothi built, in pre-mutiny 
| days, in a large fruit and flower garden. It was a spacious building, but 
| = had not been occupied by any living creature except for a few bats 
ee and an occasional swallow. The furniture, never better than gaudy 
Uf rubbish, was now a mass of hideous looking débris, excepting a few 

4 chairs, a table and a lamp without a chimney, which my predecessor in 
office had . provided for his use when inspecting out-lying village 


` schools. 
y Tired after a long day’s ride through dusty villages, I was glad 
to feel the evening breeze as I strolled in the garden. Even this had 
begun to grow stale, for I had by this time counted all the orange trees 
d with their bright fruits clustering round the branches and had disturbed 
| from their place of rest too many jackals for one evening. It was then 
| a lucky accident that I came across an old man who was deputed to 
! keep watch in this solitary place—a duty he shared with a John-Anderson- 
| my-Joe-John sort of a wise-looking couple of owls. The spectacled old 
| man was well-nigh getting into his second childhood ; but as he saw me 
he stiffened himself up and gave me a martial salute. He was an old 
ssoldier, and was now something like a Chelsea pensioner with all his 
$ pride of place and old-world courtesy. 
| “ Have you been in a fight ?” I asked of him, “on the frontier, or 
in Burma, or anywhere else.” ‘“ Nay, Presence, I have not been so far, 
PS but I have seen some good fighting when I was young like you. I 
should like to hear the old sound again; but you see I am forgetting 
even the salute ; J am old now, very old. I was, in the Mutiny, something 
like the height of Presence; but the old back will bend with the weight 
of many years.” ‘ Who was your chief man in the Mutiny 2” Khan 
Saman Saheb of this state, Presence, you must have heard of him. A 
good old man, sir, God bless him. Old men must die and young men 
must’ grow, but Saheb, they don’t grow as they used to in the good old 
days, True, and proud and courteous, Khan Saman Saheb was such a 
man, Saheb. But they must send his grandson to Viesa to learn the 
Angrezi ilamt Heis my grandson also, for I called his father my son., 
«JI saw him, a fat little thing just a year old, when Wabat came 
and took away my son. Cholera is a message from the All-Merciful to 
those whom he loves best. They must go at his call. But does Saheb 


* Country, i.e. England. + English Knowledge. į Epidemic, chiefly cholera. 
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know when my grandson comes back from Vilayet? It is a very distant 
place.” 

i: I recognised now that my companion was no other than Jemadar 
(Lieut.) Ahmad Khan in whose very arms I had grown and whom my 
| mother always treated like her own father, for he was a trusty client of | 
te our house. I brushed away the tell-tale tear, for I was the grandson of | 
iS whom he was talking and rather brusquely asked him to go on with the 
= story of his fights. asa ee 
| “I shall tell the Saheb (my fair skin and an English hat had a. 
= deceived him) of the good old fights of the Mutiny, for Presence is W 
= perhaps a Jungi Saheb, and likes fighting and prints tales of fighting in 1 
© Saheb log’s books. Listen, Saheb, the Mutiny began at Meerut, for so a he. 
Jungi Saheb told us. He came here at false dawn to see the Nawab As 
Saheb. He went to the jail, had a Garad t put there and another at the Ya 2a \ 

i 

1 


= čoe-khana{ and one at Lal-purdah § and before we had finished our 
| morning meal he was off again to Moradpur. 

“ He would not sleep, nor eat, nor even wash. He was like the ratl|| { 
or far] He had miskaut** with Nawab Saheb and Khan Saman Saheb. ; r 
t was the latter who advised Nawab Saheb to help Saheb log, but Nawab A 
È heb was very angry when all the Rohilla country rose like one man 

against the white folk. He said to Khan Saman Saheb, ‘See, you have 
ade me a woman. I am for the Angrez log and so I cannot stir out of 
th Bansi ios fear of the rebels.’ But Khan Saman Saheb was right. 
pat “t Don't you see this Nipanyan, peeping outf rom its hedge of nee i 

s and all round here is what the Angrez log gave afterwards to | 
wab Saheb. And besides, isn’t our Ramnagar e mE our Bansi? ld 
A he Nawab Saheb rebelled like others, there would hardly be our A 
; D boo fence and not one Rohilla could have been saved from the l q 
gallows. Yes, Saheb, we are Prouder of our Bazsi than of anythi A, ' 
else. Even the gallows would have been bearable if the Bansi E 
down. But it was a terrible time after the Mutiny. For 2 ya 


f Artillery house, 
amnagar in front of His Highness’s palace gate, cx 


t, perhaps, but 


me ae > 
Means some important business interview 
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you. Pardon me, Saheb, I am an old man now and can’t fight. So I 
must be talking. But it gives me bad nightmares even to think of what 
came after the Mutiny. Presence wants to know where I fought. See, 
here are two éz//ahs,* one I got at Moradpur and the other near Kala 
Dhonghi. These Jolahast of Moradpur had risen against the Saheb log. 
when the Jats of Chandausi and Sambhal rebelled. Majgho Khan wanted 
to be Nawab of Moradpur and Ramnagar when he heard that Khan 
Bahadur Khan had become Nawab of Bareilly. But Jolahas can’t fight, 
Saheb; no, not even when backed up by a Moghal Shahzadat from 
Delhi. We saw that at Shah Bolakhi Saheb’s Ziarat§ We had got 
tired of firing éopes from this side of Ramganga, and then the /olahas 
were saying that we were cowards and could not cross the Ramganga. 
They said, ‘Youshould become Hindus, and mother Ganges will notswallow 
you up.’ I wanted our men to go straight as an arrow, but the Hakeem 
Saheb said, ‘No, Ahmad Khan, a Pathan is brave, but we Pathans are 
a bit simple. What does Shaik Sa’adi say, “ At the time of creation God 
gave beauty to Turks; intelligence to the people of Iran; elegance to 
men of Hind; but the Almighty gave all foolishness to the Afghan.” 
No, Ahmad Khan, /Jo/ahas are crafty, and craft is sometimes better than 
courage. We shall go up the river a bit as far as that cluster of babuls 
do you see, and then we will cross the river near Shah Bolakhi Saheb’s 
Ziarat Shah Saheb will help the right cause.’ And he did, Saheb. 
That’s why we Ramnagar people always go to the wras|| at Moradpur. 
We went round and then faced the Shahzada’s troops, but these Jo/ahas 
were nowhere. They were quicker than lightning. We could not see 
even the backs of them. But these villains left the Shahzada all alone. 
He would not run, not he. We gave him every chance, Saheb, but was 
he not the grandson of an Emperor and the descendant of Taimour 
Langi We did not wish to kill him, but the Padishah’s blood was 
in his veins. He would not yield. Brave and yet so pretty, Saheb! 
Hakeem Saheb and we all wept like children when we saw his head on 
a spear. We said the prayers for the departed and then laid him ina 
soldier’s grave. : 

“During the night came the Gorapaltan** and said: ‘ Well dong 
Bansi Walals ! Now give us the camp and go home. We want Rasadti 
at Naini Tal. Our Mem log and Baba logtt are dying of hunger. Take 
them food and for every egg or chicken they get, we shall give a whole” 


— ~ S - - 
* Stripes. 7 Weavers. į Prince. § Mausoleum of a Saint. 


|| Urs=anniversary of a saint’s death 
€ Timour the Lame (Tamerlane). 
+t Provisions. 


** White folk’s infantry. 
iz Ladies and children. 
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But who could care for a village in the next world, Presence, 


village.’ \ 
Tal and death were one. So we went to Sambhal and | 
| 
| 
| 


for going to the 
Chotay Saheb \he 
Singh a prisoner in no time. 
double-barrelied gun don’t make o 
| pit-a-pat louder than his loud talk. 
l though, for we knew he was too afraid of the e 
* č But the Saheb log were not satished. ‘ We want rasad, they said, 
! Fi and Nawab Saheb—God bless the generous soul—had promised enough if 
of it for 3,000 people. You could get enough for three millions, Saheb, | 
but you could not go to Naini Tal even with an egg, or a seer of rice. A 
Life was dear to Ahmad Khan even, for Ayyub’s mother“ had none fa y 
other to look after her and the boy. No one would go to the hills, f | ' 

I 

i 


was Nawab Saheb’s brother) got that fellow Debi 
Two swords, two pistols in the belt, and a 
ne a soldier, if his heart is going 

We let the man keep his sword) 
dge ever to draw it. ea 


Presence, for Khan Bahadur Khan’s forces and the Taraz tigers—you 
couldn't fight both. But the Nawab Saheb had given his word for it and 
who ever heard of a Ramnagar Nawab that broke his word? Then came 
Khan Saman Saheb, smiling as if he was going to the marriage feast of 
his son. 

«He had bid good-bye to his sons and his Begamt Saheb. He came 
with his brother and said to the Nawab Saheb : ‘ Good-bye, Sircar.t We 
shall meet again, but as to when and where, I know not. You call me 
Khan Saman and the Saheb log laugh at a Khan Saman who cannat 
give food to their Mem log and Baba log. So I have come to tell | 
Presence that from to-day Iam a double Khansaman.§ The rasad shall : 
reach the lake this week. Ifit does not, I shall reach the good place : 
before the ferdnghees| get to the bad place. Khan Saman Saheb died A 
eee would come down when he saw five lads coming to Va 

a “ The Begam Saheb had buckled on their swords herself, when the 5 fas 
youngest one came crying fora sword. Soshe had given nian a wooden 
; sword covered with silver tinsel. Khan Saman Saheb chid them aw 
but the youngest—‘my son’—would not go, Him the Nawab Saheb 
kept and gave a sword with jewels on it. They said the Shik i Na 
had killed a tiger with it all alone and on foot. But you ann ; r 
ith cholera, Saheb—no, not even with the Shikarif o ess Se y 
ao~ o took lots of eggs and chickens and flour and a a 
| not take more than fifty soldiers. ‘Too many even these,’ he 


oe eM r i my vii ” in keeping with oriental modesty. 
wife. ster, or Lord.  § Khan-1-Saman, a Steward-in-Chief or Cook 
4 Hunter. $ 
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said, ‘ for Khan Bahadur Khan can kill thousands, but he may not see a 
few of us, if we go in batches.’ But Nawab Saheb made him take a 
hundred, and so we started. Yes, Saheb, I was one. I was afraid I should 
| be left out of fifty, but not out of a hundred. You have seen Ali Ghol, 
| Saheb, They %u/t* when they want a pull atthe hooka and you think 
—_. they are too old and lazy even for policemen. But they could all fight 


ho’ once; yes, all of them, Saheb, though you may not believe it. Fifty 
4? Ali Ghols and fifty Paltan Walaks and Ahmed Khan with them. These 
| went with Khansaman Saheb. We came back soon, so Nawab Saheb 
D laughed at us. ‘Have you eaten all the rasad, you greedy hounds?’ 
| y said he, when he saw our Subadar. But then came Khan Saman Saheb 


i with his 4alamdan.t He began to open it at leisure, though he knew 
| | Nawab Saheb was dying to hear a word from him. But he went on 
fumbling with the keys, and when he had opened the alamdan and 
slowly unfolded long thin sheets of paper which looked all black with 
writing, Nawab Saheb saw two lines in our own writing which ran 
thus:— Rasad reached safely; God bless the Nawaband the Khan Saman, 
—Ramjee} Saheb’; and then he saw long letters in Angrezi writing. 
Every Mem Saheb had sent a raszd and the baba log had made many a 
funny drawing. Cross is the sign of Zsais§ Saheb, so the baba log had 

made many a cross on their raszd. 
° « That’s how we made our first Aamsariaill journey. We fifty-seven, 
—for forty-three had spread their beds in the khuds,™ Saheb, were called 
Banyas,** for we were the rasad people. Did we fight on the way ? 
f Didn’t we! Ask Annie Saheb. Who wasshe? Why, Saheb, she was 
F the sweetest of God's creatures. Ayyub’s mother does not like Mem log 
Vi at all. No, not even now when she is above seventy and past the age of 
4 ‘jealousy. She says ferznghans have no noortt on their faces. (Voor, Saheb! 
: why, if all this that our people say is true, Annie Saheb must have been 
a Musalman at heart. Her face was all zoor. And now that I think 
Ey a ofit, Saheb, she must really have been a Musalman, for she never said 
Mohamed was a cheat and a villain, as your Padree logit say. She was 
| an honest creature, Presence, and so gentle. Why. I wished I had forty 
= wounds in the battle of Kala Donghi instead of only seven. She did 
Ai bind them so gently and all the way she would vex me by Shane of 
those silly scratches. It is true I had saved her from that devil of an 


ie Ahir§§ who was running away with her and two baba log. He said Kalyan ` 


s llowers of Jesus—Christians» 
riting case. { Mr. Ramsay § Fo s 
1 Ble ene iq anes 4 Grain-sellers. +7 Light of faith. 
tt Clergymen. $§ A low caste tribe. 
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Singh dakoo* wanted her. By the Holy God! TI throttled the rascal 
before he finished the sentence—yes, with these very hands. 

“ Annie Saheb would call me a ¢iugt after that and would not 
accept my salute for quite half the way. But that wasin jest, Saheb ; for 
she gave me her picture and a lock of her dead mother’s hair asa yadgart ; 
Where was Annie Saheb going? To Delhi, Presence. The Kurnail 
Saheb—her father,—had come to Delhi after Nikhalsan§ Saheb’s victory 


Ki -À 
> and she said she wanted to see him. But Annie Saheb’s aunt was a 
$ clever lady. She told Khansaman Saheb, whom she had made a topee \ 
badal bhar\|—and Khansaman Saheb did look funny in the sola topee AN 
ž —that Karleen Saheb was a Kaftan in Nikhalsan Saheb’s ishta} and LIA PN 
he was wounded. UAN 


“ T suppose Annie Saheb was proud of her daktari § and wanted to ⁄ | 
cure Karleen Saheb. Yes, Presence, there are some wounds that even eo 
old Masoom Ali jarrah** cannot cure. Well, well, Karleen Saheb was Be 
ps lucky to have his cured. But to tell you the truth, I did not like him: 

Annie Saheb one day told me, ‘Ahmed Khan, you are a good Musal- | 
man and say your prayers five times a day. Won't you pray for | 
the recovery of my cousin Kaptan Karleen Saheb?’ I suppose it must 
have been the devil himself who put it into my silly head that it was 
Karleen Saheb’s brown hair in a tiny gold box that I once saw Annie 
\ = Saheb kiss, when all by herself. For, from that day, Saheb, I could 
¿not say my prayers more than twice a day. Whenever Ayyub’s mother | 
is angry with me, she says she should have married Karleen Saheb 
who was a Captain of Sawars}t instead of a worthless quarrelsome Paltan . A 
wala Sipahi ff. She is a good woman, Saheb, and has kept the wolf 7 » 
from the door all this time, with her careful housekeeping and hard Y þa ° 
work. But sometimes I do wish she had married Karleen Saheb. We ! i A 
are al] dogs in the manger. God bless Annie Saheb! I dreamt of ‘her 
Jast night and of Kalyan Singh dakoo, and that thieving Aizy, fee Gam 
_ of Shaitan§§ whom I had throttled, I dreamt that I was just throttling a 
him when a Jungi Saheb pulled me away and took Annie Saheb away) 

ith him. I asked him who he was, when Annie Saheb looked over 
er shoulder and with such a sweet smile said, ‘ Karleen Saheb, Karnail 


oriri a he 


ho decoyed their victim and strangled him ji A 
os ` M to. § Ni 

r fraternity in India and asa sign change hats, occa i 

octor, *° Native Surgeon. 

; ti Sepoy. §§ Satan, 
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of Sawar Rijmat.*’ Then Ayyub’s mother woke me up, for I had 
almost missed my Fajar ł prayers. 

“ Happy? y-e-s, Saheb, I am happy. But I should like to hear of 
Annie Saheb once more before the angel comes to call me. My grand- 
son, the grandson of Khansaman Saheb, has gone to Vilayet. When 
he comes back perhaps he will bring me some news of Annie Saheb.” 


It was very late in the night when the old soldier finished his tale 
of great perils and of silent grief. I did not want to blight his hopes 
of hearing of Annie Corlyan one more. So I left early next morning 
or Ramnagar, but left my servant to tell him that I was the grandson 
come back from Vilayet, though without a message from Annie Saheb. 


“ FEZ.” 


* Regiment. t Morning. 
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E THE TRADITIONAL MYTHIC HISTORIES OF 
is THE EASTERN AND WESTERN WORLD 

oe S PART IV. 

es X THE SECOND EPOCH IN THE HISTORY OF THE 

ee WORSHIP OF THE MOTHER-FRUIT TREE, 


HE next story in the Mabinogion, that of Math, the son of 
Mathonwy, gives still more interesting insight into the astrono- 

mical mythology of the age of the worship of the mother tree than 
ie I have already quoted. The hero of this story is eae 


e name is said oe Dr. Windisch fo mean a tee rowie over a 
well or in a fort ; that is to say, he was the god of the sons of 
mother ONEM crowned with the central mother tree. By 
Don or Danu, the goddess of the mud whence the mother 
rew, he had five sons, Gwydion, Gilvaethwy, Eneyd, Amaethon 
mer, and Govannon the smith, and one daughter Arianrhod, 
aning the silver wheel, the moon wheel who dwelt in the constella- 
1 Co ona Borealis, called in Welsh Caer Arianrhod—Arianrhod’s 
nd she was consequently the mother of the sun- god born 
Gwydion, her brother, was a star god in the 
ay, called in Welsh Caer Gwydion. Professor Rhys inter- 
ame to mean the Sayer, but it also has certainly some 
ion with Gwyd trees, of which Gwydion was a maker, as we 
count o the battle of Godei how he and AED 


EZE IE] CENAE 


i 
l 
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the south. In the story of Math, he and his brother Gilvaethwy 
went to Annywn, the southern land, to seek the pigs of Pryderi. He 
induced Pryderi to give him his pigs in exchange for twelve capari- 
soned horses, twelve greyhounds and twelve shields which he 
made out of fungus ; but these thirty-six symbolic gods of time 
only retained the forms he gave them for one day. Pryderi, when 
he found out the fraud, pursued Gwydion, but did not catch him 
up till after he had brought the pigs to Math, and when they were 
housed, Math, Gwydion and Gilvaethwy went forth to fight 
Pryderi. But in the same evening Gwydion and Gilvaethwy 
came back to Math’s palace, which was, as we shall see, the Caer 
Sidi or Turning Castle of heaven, and there Gilvaethwy took 
possession of Math’s bed, the revolving bed of the year god, 
whence the virgin mother tree, Math’s handmaid, called Goeyn, 
grew. Math used her as his‘ footstool, that is to say, he sat like the 
parent ape in the branches of the mother tree. Gilvaethwy changed 
her into a woman, the virgin mother, and violated her. When they 
returned to the war an indecisive battle was fought with Pryderi, 
who after it sued for peace and agreed to decide the quarrel by 
fighting Gwydion single-handed. He gave as his sureties twenty- 
five hostages headed by Gwrgi Gwastra, otherwise called Gwrgi 
Garwlwyd, the grey and rough man dog, who was probably the 
star Sirius, and these hostages meant the twenty-four lunar phases, 
measuring the twelve months of Orion’s year. 

In this battle for the rule of the year, Gwydion slew Pryderi, 
whose three years’ cycle year was then ended, and Pryderi’s hostages 
were released. On his return to his place Math made Goeyn his 
wife and sentenced Gwydion and Gilvaethwy to three years’ punish- 
ment, lasting for the time of a cycle year, which they were to spend 
as the deer of the year of the deer sun god, the pigs of Pryderi’s 
year and as the wolves of the new age of the wolf sun god. The 
god ofthis year was the son of Arianrhod, who, like Ariadne, bore 
in her Corona Borealis constellation two sun gods. The first of these 
was Dylan, the son of the wave, who plunged into the sea as the_ 
fish god and was the Celtic counterpart of Œnopion, the wine-drinker 
son of Ariadne. The second son, Ariadne's Staphylus, the bunch of 


was brought up by Gwydion, but her mother Arianrhod 


P This she gave him when he 


refused at first to give him a name. 
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was making shoes for the year god and made shoes for her which 
were a misfit, She went to him to have her foot measured as the 
moon leader of the year and he then aimed at and slew a wren, the 
wren hunted by the Welsh on St. Stephen's day, the new year's day 
of the wren year beginning at the winter solstice. His mother then 
called him Llew Llaw Gyffes, the long-handed lion, who became the 
sun god Lug, and he also got the name of the third gold shoe ae 
maker. But Arianrhod still refused him arms and armour, and he 
got them by a stratagem of Gwydion’s, who came into his castle Y7 
with the young sun god, both being disguised. By his magic he 
raised an illusion that it was being attacked by enemies and thus 4 
made Arianrhod arm them both as her defenders. She then refused Gha 
et to let him have a human wife, whereupon Math and Gwydion made ff | 
i him a wife called Blodewed, Flower-bloom, out of the blossoms of ar 
| the oak, the broom and the meadow-sweet. She is the Celtic i 
i g equivalent of the Greek raven or crow goddess Koronis, the flower 
‘ai garland, mother of A%sculapius, the sun-physician, to whom the 
Indian snakes were sacred, and sister of Ixion or Ixifon, the god of 
the revolving axle (aksha) of heaven, the Great Bear Constellation, 
to which he was bound by Hermes, the god of the gnomon pillar 
(herma). These flower mother goddesses, who measure the year 
by a succession of blossoming flowers, are the goddesses of the thir- 
_ teen months year of twenty-eight days each of Lug Blodewed’s 
husband, beginning, as I have shown in the “History and Chronology 
of the Myth-making Age,” in January-February and celebrating in 
the mid-year festival of July-August the marriage of Lug and the a 
flower-mother Tailltiu. a’ Aap 
The flower wife of Llew or Lug was in his absence visited by a 
Goronwy Pevr, who seems by his name to be associated with the 
year crane Garan, of the inexhaustible food basket, of whom I will i 
‘speak presently, and who slew the year deer near her castle. They 
fellin loye with each other, and determined to find out how Llew, who 


_ was, like Sigurd, Achilles, and other sun-gods, invulnerable, could be 4 
slain. Llew told Blodewed when she asked him, that he could only 
e slain by a spear which required a whole year to make, and that E | 
ust only be made on Sundays, that is to say, he could only be i 


the spear which symbolised the ordained weeks of his year. 
ld only slay him when he stood with one foot on the edge 
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of a cauldron on a river bank, over which a roof was to be put, and | 
the other on the back of a goat placed beside the cauldron. Blod- 


ewed then asked him to let her see exactly how his death could be 
caused, and accordingly everything was prepared by the side of the 
river flowing through the year garden from the world’s central hill, 
and Llew was slain while standing with one foot on the goat and 
the other on the cauldron, by the poisoned darts shot by Goronwy 
from an ambush. To understand the full historical meaning of this 
story we must turn to the cosmogony of the Rigveda, where the 
two ruling gods of the revolving earth are the Aja-ekapad, the one- 
footed goat ruling the north, and the Ahi Budhnya, the snake of the 
depths (the Greek Python), ruling the mother cauldron of the south. 
He was the god of the Greek national oracle of Delphi, the womb, 
the god of the cauldron of life, the southern mother ocean guarded 
by Bran, the raven and Dagda or Daksha. Hence the death of the 
year sun gods ruling the year of flowers was to be accomplished at 
the end of his thirteen allotted months when he was standing with 
one foot on the Pole Star goat of the north and the other on the 
cauldron of the south, as the god who has made his year’s journey 
from south to north by placing one leg on the Pole star goat of the 
north while he keeps the other fixed on his southern home. In this 
position he appeared as the creating god named in Rg. X. 72, 3,4 
Uttanapada, the ape god with the outstretched legs, the parent of 
Aditi and Daksha, the god of the creating triangle of which the 
base was the line joining the north and south Pole. This god is 
represented in Greek mythology by the triangle symbol of Apollo 
Aguieus, the god of the Paths, whose images were set up 1m the 
centre of villages where the four cross-roads met, and who in his 
triangular image symbolically touched, like Uttanapada, the north 
and south poles; while in the fuller image of the conical double 
triangle, rising from a square base, this god was proclaimed as the 
ruler of all space from north to south and east to west. 

The sun-god was not slain by the poisoned dart of Goronwy 
put changed into an eagle, which flew away. Gwydion, startin | 
from his castle in the Milky Way, went after him, going first to the 
house of the swineherd who guarded the pole star sow and her 

i He told him that the sow left the pigs every morning 
Sa PES : ‘ ing Gwydion followed her 
and came back at night. The next morning Gwy I 
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to a brook flowing from the hill crowned by the mother oak tree 
on which Llew, the eagle, was perched. Gwydion brought him down 
by his magic songs and made him sit on his knee, thus equating 
himself withthe ape god who sits on the world’s tree and turns the 
stars round the pole with his thigh stars, the Great Bear, the knee 
on which Llew sat. Llew, when recovered, resumed the rule of 
the world’s year, and turned Blodewed into an owl, the bird sacred 
to the Greek flower mother Athene and to the men of the epoch in E 
which, as I have shown in Chapter V. p. 257, of the “ History and ee 
Chronology of the Myth-making Age,” incense was introduced into 
the national ritual. He slew Goronwy in the same way as he him- i 
self had been slain, but at his request he sent the dart through the v | Si 
stone behind which Goronwy placed himself and thus transformed E 
him into the gnomon stone measuring the solar year, the god of the ( | 
holy pillar. i 
Bees This story tells us the true history of the year of the wolf sun 
god, the wolf Apollo, who succeeded Apollo the mouse, and who 
was born of the wolf mother Leto on the banks of the Xanthus or 
Yellow river. The story of the year in the east is told us in the 
Persian traditional history of King Kaous, whose chief general was 
. Gurgan, bearing the banner of the wolf (gurg) as the leader of the 
Gwelf or wolf race of northern Europe, who in Persia gave tlfe 
name of Hyrcania or wolf-land to the country to the south-east of 
the Caspian Sea between it and the Oxus. This race was that 
called in the Veda the sons of the wolf mother, and the blind pillar 
god Rajrashva, the upright horse (ashva), whose son was the sun- sj | 
god Hiranya-hasta, with the golden-hand (hasta), the shadows of N a 
the gnomon stone. It was in this age that the Ashvins, the stars “rf 
_ Gemini, ploughed barley with the wolf plough, and in which barley 
2 es substituted for rice as the sacred plant of northern India by the A S 
; ga-Kushika sons of Kaous or Kush, the great Kushite race, who 
r ee ae oe ga) the mother fruit tree he 
trading ‘ees at ‘he first i y pring partaken of by the warrior 4 
ee Institution of the new year’s sacra- 
“mental Soma feasts on the blood of the creating cloud-bird, the holy \ 
ae eoe ax sacred fig-tree of Syria, Troy, Athens xe. 
1 e Phalli of Dionysos we 


f i l re made and 
ba amore of Egypt. And it wasunder it that in Roman 
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Ey. os ee founders of the state, Romulus and Remus, were 
y the wolf mother. It was this wolf race which propagated 

throughout the world the worship of the stone pillar god—the 
E brar A A the Sun, which became the symbol 
Sie A rabia, and t e sacred obelisk of Egypt. In the 
y the mother tree is the oak, which preceded the later 

fig tree consecrated by the wolf race of Gwydion’s last transforma- 
tion when punished by Math. The oak tree became the mother 
tree of the Celts, apparently in Asia Minor, where it was the sacred 
tree of the Drumencton, the oak (dru) of the Galatian Celts. It was 
also the sacred tree of the Lithuanians, dedicated to their god 
Perkunos. In Rune I. of the Kalevala, it is the great tree, tall 
enough to reach the sky which was born from the ashes of the 
burnt heap of vegetation collected by the five sea maidens, the five 
days of the week, and set on fire by the sea giant Lursus. A dwarf 
god cut it down with three strokes of his axe, and its logs were 
thrown into the waters, which carried them to Pohjola, the north- 
ern vault of heaven. After the oak had been cut down the birch 
tree became the parent tree, and it was then that barley \first 
sprouted from the ashes of the other trees that had been cut down 
round the birch. The oak tree next appears in Runes VIII. and IX., 
which tell how the maiden of Pohjola, seated on the vault of the 
sky, wove a gold and silver web on a silver loom with a golden 
shuttle. She, the counterpart of the Pleiades, or perhaps of the 
viangle of the three weaving’ sisters in Lyra, with Vega, the Pole 

Star of 10,000 B. C., as its apex, told Vainamoinen, the creating ape 
god, that she would wed him if he made a boat with the fragments 


d shuttle and launched it without touching it. 


of her spindle an 
the Great Bear, 


While making it he wounded his knee, the thigh of 
and the blood was stopped by a balm made from the oak tree. 
In Rune XVII. we learn that the boat was made from the oak tree 
and that Vainamoinen had to go to the lower world of the great 
snake Vipunen to learn the rules necessary to enable him to put in oie 
prow and the stem. And this may be compared to the prow of J ason a 
year ship Argo, made from the second rafter in the hall of Pelias, the 
god of the potter’s clay (pelos), cut from the parent oaks at Dodona. 
The Finn story of the growth of the mother oak from the ashes 
of the fire kindled by Tursus, the southern giant, is almost exactly 
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paralleled in the national history of the Wintus in California. This bs 
tells us how the world was burnt up by the fire kindled from the 
branches of the pine tree sacred to Cybele, the cave goddess of Asia 
Minor, by Katkatchila, the swallow, and his baby nephew Pohila, the 
fire-child, who like the sun gods, Achilles and Zarathustra, was placed 
by his mother in the fire and made the fire sticks blaze when they 
Were pushed towards him. The fire was put out by Mem Loimis Re < [75 
the water-mother, and Kahit the wind, summoned by the supreme ha 
i god Olelbis, meaning he who dwells on high, the Pole Star god, also 
called Nomhliestawa, he who hurls west from his left hand, the 
god who makes the stars, sun and moon revolve left-handed from : N 
the west in the retrograde course of the Great Bear. While the fire A | 5 
was burning Olelbis and his two grandmothers, who became stones } | 
in the Wintu genealogy and were apparently the mother fire stones, 
set to work to build an oak sweat-house, the mother house 
of the sons of the oak, They gathered four kinds of oak from 
the four quarters of the heavens to build it, and placed them round 
the centre mother, the white oak from the south, the mother tree 
of the abyss of waters, It, and the mother oaks round it raised 
_ their heads above the network of creepers planted on the mats con- 
= necting the trees and transforming the edifice into a copy of the 
mother mountain crowned with the mother trees, The Wintu oak 
mother also appears as the mother tree of the south or Nadir in the 
cosmogony of the Sias of Mexico, whose zenith tree is the cedar, -r 
the mother tree of Assyria. i 
Also the oak sweat-house 
_ Caer Sidi or revolving Tower of 
- tevolving heaven bed. This is als 
Castle with the four corners (ban), 
marked in the Wintu sweat- 


of Olelbis is the counterpart of the ay: IZ 
the Celts within which was the al 
o called the Cear Pedryvan or the a 
the square of the Garden of God | S 
; house by the trees planted at each GAE 
_ Corner. It is placed in Celtic geography on the Ynys Pybyrdor or | 
the Island of the Moving Door. In Poem XIV. of Taliessen, | 
anawydan and Pryderi are said to dwell there, and this island ee 
ther home of the south of Celtic traditions finds its counterpart i { 
he Indian birth legend of Lanka (Ceylon)—the island home E | 
t Agastya, the creating star Canopus, and of the Labyrinth of Qe 
ana, the ten-headed year god of the three years cycle, who 
Sita, the mother goddess of the furrow (sita), and cres- 
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S cent moon, from Rama and kept her imprisoned there till Rama i 

and his year-ruling allies, the ape gods, broke down the fortifica- i 

tions of the revolving three years castle and recovered Sita. In i 

this Castle Taliessen (Poem XXX.) places the cauldron of Pwyll 

Pryderi and Bran, the raven god, the inexhaustible mother of all life 

made pregnant by the heaven-sent rain, the creating blood of God. 

x : And this myth, in its deification of the oak as the tree mother of life 

fy supporting by its stems the revolving castle wherein the annual 

wh ‘drama of birth is acted, has been traced in this survey all round the 

| world from Asia Minor to India and through Greece and Western 
if N Europe to North America whither it was brought from India. 


J. F. HEWITT 
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THE SIXTY-FOUR CASTES OF MALABAR. ae 
Yt) 
HE four-fold caste system of the Hindus, consisting of Brahmans, : N 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, is, as a general classification, accept- T TN 
ed in Malabar, but owing to the peculiar nature of the country and the j | 
wide liberty allowed to the females, several sub-castes have also sprung up. i | 
The ancient works on Malabar enumerate sixty-four castes, and all these ' 


sixty-four exist even to-day. Mr. Logan in dealing with castes in his 
District Manual has here and there pointed out a few of their peculiarities 
but no regular attempt has yet been made to club them together as they 

= exist, and perhaps all efforts in this direction have been to bring the sixty- 
_ four and other sub-castes into the general four-fold division of Brahmans, | 
Baa Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. Inasmuch as the ancient works on | 
G Malabar describe sixty-four castes as having existed originally in that 

© Country, and as even to this day these sixty-four castes are accepted with 
e differences peculiar to each of them, the present attempt is to 
ribe them as briefly as possible. Several verses in Sanskrit exist and : 
ey are cited as authorities for the existence of these sixty-four castes A Å 
oin Malabar ever since the country was settled by Parasurama. Sankara- h 
igen Darya, the great Vedantist, is believed to have composed these verses) ` “Nee 

hich lay down the following sixty-four castes :—The Brahmans are of ten 
visions, eight Superior and two inferior x 


; the Antaralikas number 
€ ; the Sudras eighteen: the artisans six ; the Patilas ten and LVichas ye 
, Thus Hindu Society in the country of Kerala (Malabar) consists of a 
xty-four castes. This original number has now i 


ven, if under each division the c 


briefly 
ing the history of 


BS 
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Brahmans :—(1) Samrad, This division is considered the highest of 
the Namburi Brahmans and is also called on that account Tambarakkal. 
There is only one house in Malabar of this family, at Tirunavai in the 
Ponani Taluk. These Brahmans are reputed to be very strict in their 
religious observances. 

2. Adhyas—These form the second division of Brahmans. By the 
generality of the Namburis the Adhyas also are considered to be equally 
sacred with the Tambarakkal. The Adhyas—rich men—are so called 
because they are supposed to have been specially favoured by Parasurama. 
They are also called Wamburipads on this account, 

3. Visishtha—Also called Uttama Brahmans. They are so 
designated, being specially empowered to teach the Vedas and to perform 
sacrificial rites. The privilege of becoming a Sanyasi (recluse) is given 
only to this division of Brahmans. 

4. Samanya.—Almost equal to the Visishtha class, with the 
difference that the privilege of performing sacrificial rites is not allowed 
to this division. 

5. Jatimatraka.—A special class of Namburi Brahmans who devote 
themselves to the profession of medicine and the performance of surgical 

P P g 
operations. They are on this account prohibited from studying or 
teaching. the Vedas and from performing sacrificial rites, They 
are not allowed the privilege of becoming Sanyasis, if they want 
to. 

6, Sapta.—This class of Namburis is allied to Jatimatrakas. The 
word Sapta means cursed, and this class is supposed to be so named 
as it was cursed by Parasurama. They are altogether prohibited from 
learning the Vedas. The Jatimatrakas may undergo the formality of 
initiation in the study of the Vedas, but even this the Saptas are not 
allowed and they are on this account called— Osta Namburi—the 
Namburis without the Vedic study. p } 
Papi Namburis.—Papz means a sinner: and this class is so 
called as it obtained from Parasurama the gift of lands first and thereby, 
inherited all the collected sin of the killing of and exterminating the 
warriors—Kshatriyas—which stained that great hero of Malabar. ae 

. : : ; known as O77l 
original name—papi—being distasteful they are now better kno (Of 

topy Jamluris. 

Parisha Musad Nam Su 

8. Gramani Namburis—These Brahmans originally belonged to the 

; ‘eyed to have received donations of lands from 

Papi class and are ERN w, but are prevented 
Parasurama. They are very rich landholders, now, E 


from the study of the Vedas. 
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9. Panniyur Gramam Namburis—These too belong to the Papi 
class as they are supposed to have destroyed the Varahamurti—the image 
of the Boar incarnation of Vishnu—in their village. The ‘Ammons’ of 
Panniyur is another name applied to these Namburis. "ks j 

10. Sanketika Embrandi.—This class of Namburis is believed to 
have deserted Malabar after its first settlement there owing to some 
trouble and to have returned afterwards under special permission of 
Parasurama. They now form a distinct community by themselves. 

All these ten classes of Brahmans enumerated above can interdine, 
though some of them cannot study the Vedas, or perform sacrificial rites 
or become Sanyasis. These, in interdining, sit in separate rows. All the 
Brahmans follow the Makkatlayam law—prescribing descent of property 
through sons—except the Ammons of Payyur who follow the Maru- 
makkattayam \aw—which prescribes descent of property through sister’s 
sons. These ten divisions of Brahmans may be considered to be the 
extension of the eight divisions of superior Brahmans 

in the ancient works. 

Next come the inferior Brahmans—/Vyunas, 
very inferior in the social scale. Only two divisions of this class are alluded 
to in old works, but the two have now increased to five. None of these 
can interdine with the ten divisions of the high class Namburis, Though 
allowed to wear the holy thread they cannot study the Vedas. They 
are :— 

11. Mutiadu.—The word means the eldest or first. 
perhaps that they were the first to fall off from the or 
Brahmans. It is stated that a certain Gurukkal—temple priest—disguised 
himself as a Namburi and thus married a Namburi girl. The mistake 
was discovered after the marriage, but instead of excommunication the 


pair were allowed to remain a separate class. This class of Namburis are 
= now the temple pujaris. 


12. Elayadu. 

from the original Brahmans and their fall is a 

= freely partaken of the food served at the anniversaries of the Sudras. 

: “a 13. <Adikal.—These were the class of Brahmans deputed to 
jE m religious rites in Bhadrakali temples. ` By this reason they 

have lost their original status and they now live by performing 


mentioned 


These are considered 


It may indicate 
thodoxy of the 


ee 


ttributed to their having 


an.—This is a special class of Namburis 
s or priests in Bhadrakali temples and their rites are 
with offerings of liquor and flesh, 


, 
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15. ambidi.—These Namburis lost their Status as they are sup= 
posed to have helped in the murder of Bhutan-perumal, one of the old 
sovereigns of Malabar. Mr. Logan in his District Manual of Malabar— 
vol. i, p. 225—has written at length on the Brahman rebellion which led 
to this murder and the story may therefore be omitted here, All these 
five divisions of inferior Namburis follow 
the exception of the N 
sisters’ sons. 


the Makkattayam law; with 
ambidis, in whose case property descends through 


Kshatriyas.—These do not appear in the original list of sixty- 
four castes and must have been purposely omitted. For notwithstanding 
the highest respect conceded to the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas in Kerala 
have always been a most prominent class enjoying the highest privilege 
of interdining with the Brahmans. Among the Kshatriyas, the 
Rajas of Cochin, the Koyi Tambarakkans, Tambarakkans and Koyil 
Tirupads are considered superior. All these four divisions can interdine, 
though minor differences may exist as regards their social position. All 
these four divisions claim their descent from Soma, the moon, and enjoy 
the privilege of taking their mealsalong with Brahmans. The Cochin Raja, 
Caranganur Raja, Kottayam Raja and Beipur Raja belong to this order 
and were called Rajas as they were rulers. Koyi Tambarakkans, Tam- 
barakkans, and Koyil Tirupads, though Rajas by title, are said to have 
had neither kingdom nor wealth. 

Next come the Samantas, who are also Kshatriyas. They are called 
Samantas because they observe the Kshatriya rites without reciting the 
Kshatriya hymns. They are prohibited from taking meat and liquor. 
Their ceremonies are presided over by high caste Brahmans. They 
perform all religious rites after the fashion of Namburis, They have the 
privilege of entering into temples. Their history is as follows :—They 
were originally high class Kshatriyas, as the Rajas mentioned above, and 
becoming afraid of Parasurama, the destroyer of Kshatriyas, they renounced 
their Kshatriya observances and migrated to other countries. After a 
time they visited the Cheruman Perumal of Malabar and requested him 
to restore them to their originalstatus. A female born ina Samanta family 
can marry, or, as the language goes, can have Sambandham, with only 


a Namburi or a Kshratriya man. The Samanta Rajas have to undergo the’ 


ceremony called Airanya-garbham— getting themselves weighed against an 
equal quantity of gold—in order to be allowed to wear the sacred thread, 
Dr. Gundert defines a Samanta as follows :—The Chief ofa District or 
Governor : the son of a Brahman by a Kshatriya mother. The dynasties 
of Calicut Kylaturi, &c., are propagated thus. Cheruman Perumal 
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with the approval of a council of Brahmans decided that these people had 
no right to resign their original status as Kshatriyas or to renounce their 
rites, but having originally done so they might be classed as Samanta 
Rajas, and he then permitted them to perform the Kshatriya observances, 
with neither the holy thread nor the sacred hymns. The Zamorin alias 
Kunalai-Kon, the Velvanad Raja alas Valluva Kon belong to this class. 
High class Namburis officiate at their sharaddhas. Besides the two 
mentioned above, some petty Chiefs also came under this class,—Tirumal- 
pad, Kartava, Eradi, Nedungadi, Vellodi, Unnitiri and Pandali. 
Vaisyas.—The next class in the four-fold arrangement are the Vaisyas, 
No such division is, however, recognised in Malabar, for there are 
no Vaisyas proper belonging to the Malabar country. But under this 
class may be included the Komatis and others who have recently settled 
down in Malabar for purposes of trade from the East Coast. In the 
place of Vaisyas proper we find a caste called Ayéaralifas in Malabar. 
Twelve such are enumerated in ancient works, but now we find only eight 
of them recognised. The word Antaralika means intermediate and this 
term is applied to this class as they are supposed to stand midway 
between the Brahmans and Sudras. They are also called Ambalavasis— 
as they always live and take their meals in temples. (Ambala, temple, 
and vast, one who lives in.) , n 
16. Pushpakarans.—These trace their descent to a Brahman 


woman. They have now the management of the gathering of flowers for 
temple use. 


17. Nambiyassan.—This is another division allied to the above — 


division. They are supposed not to have belonged to Malabar originally 
but to have been brought there by Parasurama from outside along dh 
the Brahmans. The several sub-divisions Puppalli, Pattarunni and 
Unni in South Malabar fall under this division, 
Je 18. Piskaroti.—Said to be the children of a Sanyasi by a Brahman 
E female whom he took as his wife. Another account is that a Sanyasi 
while he was being made a Sanyasi, did not like to take up that “ifs 
renounced it and went back to his former Stage, and the children host o 
im after his return came to be called Pisharoti. There is not howey 
h difference between the two versions. They are TOY icin 


19 ; Pariyars.—Said to be the children of a Brahman by a Sudra 
whom he married. They are also temple servants. Varn means to 


hese are called Vaviyars as they hel i 
ire calle ed S 
oe a y p ankaracharya in 
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ac: Chakktyans.—Formed out of Brahmans who became outcasted- 
Their profession is to narrate religious stories at temples for the 
expiation of sins. 

21. Mambzyar.—Allied to the Chakkiyan class. Their duty is to 
beat the drum in temples when the Chakkiyan goes on relating the 
stories, 

22. Tiyatu Nambi.—These lost their Brahmanical status by their 
misconduct ; but what that was is not easy to trace. They perform 
a certain ceremony to propitiate the Bhadrakeali goddess. 

23. Poduval—The word means those who look after the affairs of 
the temple and act as trustees. They receive the money brought to 
temples as offerings, purchase the necessaries for the performance of the 
temple rites and render other services in temples. 

Of the eight divisions of the Antaralikas the first four do not pollute 
each other by touch. Insome places, however, Pisharotis and Variyars 
consider themseves polluted by the touch of Pushpakans and Nambiyans 
and wzce versa, Chakkiyans and Nambiyans have no pollution by 
touching each other. Tiyatu Nambi and Potuyal are distinct classes. 
All these eight classes of Antaralikas have their own peculiar marriage 
and death ceremonies. 

e Sudras.—The ancient works on Malabar allude to eighteen separate 
divisions of Sudras and we shall see that a few more divisions have 
latterly been added to that number. 

24. KzrzZyam.—Some of these are chieftains ; some ministers ; and 
most of these have to help the Namburis on the occasions of their per- 
forming sacrificial rites. 

25. Jilakkar.—The main occupation of this division is to attend 


” on the Namburis. 


26. Svarupakkar.—These attend upon the Rajas and are therefore 
also called Charnavan or Partshakkar. 

27. Padamangalakkar.—The occupation of this class is to carry 
lamps and to arrange for ceremonies in temples dedicated to 
Bhadrakali. The division known as Xav? Ambalavasts come under this 
class. 
28. Marars.—Their occupation is to beat the drum and play on the 
musical instruments at ceremonies in temples. A sub-division of this 
class perform the purifying rites in pollutions incidental to births and 


deaths, and in some places they act also as barbers. : 2 
29. LEdacheri NV ayay—These are neatherds, their chief occupation 


being to sell milk curds, &c., at temples, and in Namburi houses. 
63 
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30, Urali Nayar.—They have also temple service. The Zamorin 
has conferred on some of these Urali Nayars supervision over certain 
temples. : 

31. Palichan.—These men carry the palanquins for Brahmans and 
Rajas. Even the highest caste Namburi after travelling in a palanquin 
carried by Palichans need not bathe. 

32. Chembu Kotti Nayar—These are copper smiths and roof the 
temples with copper tiles. 

33. Ottatt Nayar.—These cover the roofs of temples with mud 
tiles, 

34. Madavar Nayar.—These do menial service to all from 
Brahmans downwards. 

35. Kalankott? Nayar.—These are potters. i 
+2 36. Vaitakkanna Nayar.—This division manufactures and sells 
S ‘cocoanut and gingelly oils. 

37. Adikurısi Nayar.—Also called Sztkans. Their occupation is to 
prepare and provide the things required for the performance of funeral 
= Ceremonies at burial or burning grounds. 
$ *38. Tarahans or Muttans—These must have been originally 
_ Vaisyas and encouraged by the Zamorin to take their residence in 
Malabar, as a class. There are, however, three distinct divisions now 
according to the patrons on whom they depended once. Those who 
became the dependents of the Calicut and Palaghat Rajas followed the 
Makkattayam law of inheritance, and those who adhered to the Vula- 
= vanad Raja follow the Marumakkattayam law. 
= 39. +~*Veluttedan.—These are washermen, and their duty is to wash 
slothes only for the Brahmans and the higher castes. Their touch, how- 
= ever, is deemed pollution. 
= 40. + Valakkattaravan.—Barbers who shave Brahmans of the hi 
iss. Their touch is deemed pollution by the higher classes. 
41. Pappada Chetti—Sellers of thin crisp cakes—f 
tables. 
2. Kaduppatian.—Their occupation is to teach the Sudras, 
olloy ng story is related as regards their origin :— 
1s Originally and were residents of Katugramam in 
vere first gained over to Buddhism and on that account were 
d by the Chola kings. After undergoing several hardships they 
alabar and applied for shelter and protection to Valiya Tam- 


imb ti Kovilagam. She gave them shelter but decided 


as Brahmans. They were called 


gher 
appadams—and 
and 


They were Brah- 
the Chola country. 
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Kattuppattars being the pattars—Brahmans—originally of the Kattu 
Gramam. 

43. Pattanam FPishakars.—Also a division of Sudras who were 
Brahmans originally and who lost their status and became Sudras. 

44. Yeluttasan.—Similar to the above. 

45. Chaliyans are weavers. In addition to the above there are 
(46) Pilappali Nayar; (47) Karuvelattu Nayar ; (48) Nantyenattu 
Vellalan ; (49) Pillai; (50) Nambtyan ; (51) Kurup ; (52) Pantkkan ; (35) 
Kalatyar. These names are either titles or denote occupations and so 
they are not separately described. 

Artisans and FPattas come next, and they pollute even without 
touch: the sixteen divisions of these are (54) Asarz, carpenter (55) 
Musart, bellemetalsmith ; (56) Xallasari, mason; (57) Pattan, gold- 
smith; (58) Kolan, blacksmith ; (59) Chakollan, sawyer ; (60) Kanisan, 
astrologer ; (61) Velan, physician ; (62) Manan, a caste which gives mud 
or cloth for purification ceremony ; (63) Panan, umbrella-maker ; (64) 
Vil Kurup, bow-maker ; (65) Paraman, chunam-manufacturer ; (66) Tol 
Kurup, leather-worker ; (67) Tavan or Tandan Chavan or Chokan, toddy 
tapper ; (68) Kalan, boatman; and (69) Mukkuvan, fisherman. 

The Nichas or the low castes. There are two sub-divisions, the 
ordinary low castes and hillman. The ordinary Nichas are : (70) 
Paratyan, basket-maker ; (71) Chevuman, Pulaiyan, cultivating 
labourer (72) Nayadi , hunter; and (73) Ullatian, firewood-seller. 

The hill Nichas are (74) Vedan, the killer of wild animals; (75) 
Paniyan, jungle labourer ; (76) Kurumban, jungle cultivator; and (77) 
Malayan, jungle tribes engaged in collecting forest produce as honey, 
of Though Patitas and Nichas pollute even without touch the Patitas 
enjoy a higher social position as they worship the Brahmanical gods. 


S. M. NATESA SASTRI. 
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ENGLISH POLICY IN ASIA. 


A REPLY To Mr. MACLEAN. 

HE article on “ English Policy in Asia” by Mr. J. M. Maclean, in 
the July number of Hast & West, is remarkable as an exposition 
of the opinions of the Russophil party in Great Britain and elsewheer. 
3 These views (already much discredited by current events) seem to 
: amount to this—that Russia is irresistible, and all opposition to her 
progress futile and useless ; that she is not merely a conquering Power, but 
has rendered immense services to civilisation; and that Mr. Balfour, 
the present Prime Minister, invited Russia to occupy Port Arthur, while 
Lord Salisbury withdrew the British fleet and acquiesced in the Russian 
occupation, so that Great Britain (according to Mr. Maclean) cannot 
fairly complain of it or try to end it. Finally, “a much more reasonable 
3 and fruitful policy” is offered for our acceptance, “namely friendly 
# arrangements with Russia ” (or, in other words, abject submission to all 

Russian claims and encroachments), 

If we look back over the pages of history, we find ample evidence 
that Russia is, and always has been, a most ambitious and unscrupulous 
Power, aiming at universal dominion in Europe and Asia, and pursuing 
that object with unequalled steadiness and perseverance, It must be 
understood that in these remarks I refer solely to the Russian Govern- 

ment—not to the Russian people, who are practically unrepresented and 
have no influence whatever upon the foreign policy of Russia. The 
Russian Empire largely consists of territories taken;by force or otherwise 
from the neighbouring states, especially from Sweden, Germany, Poland, 
urkey, Persia, Atghanistan, and China. The Crimean war, though 

y and irresolutely waged, and ended fruitlessly when it should 
been vigorously prosecuted, still checked for a time the ambitious 
f Russia in Europe. But she made up for this in Asia by 
he Caucasus, conquering successively the Central Asian 
he Turkoman tribes, and establishing a pressure on the 
nese Empire which, but for the war with Japan, 
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would by this time have made Russian influence paramount in Northern 
China. 

If any proof be desired of the insatiable ambition and unscrupulous 
methods of Russia, it will be found in a survey of her dealings with 
Bulgaria. When a course of alternate bullying and cajolery had failed 
to turn the Bulgarians into obedient Russian subjects, a plot was formed, 
and Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was seized in his residence, deported 
from the country, and ultimately forced to abdicate. The complicity of 
the Russian Government in this crime was plainly proved by their con- 
duct in protecting the men who had perpetrated it; and had there 
been any real European Concert, its duty would have been to call them 
to account, and, if redress had been refused, to declare and enforce 
Federal execution against Russia for so flagrant a violation of interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. Maclean asserts that Russia has rendered immense services to 
civilisation in the construction of Asiatic railways; but the truth is 
that these railways were built in order to carry out more easily and 
completely her ambitious designs—not to promote civilisation. The 
massacre of the Turkomans (men, women, and children) at Geoktepe, 
and the deliberate drowning of 5,000 inoffensive Chinese (traders, clerks» 
servants, &c.), with their wives and children, at Blagovestchensk, only 
four years ago, are object lessons of Russian civilising policy. 

° With regard to the extraordinary conduct of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour, which enabled Russia to establish herself at Port Arthur, 
it can only be ascribed to unreasonable fear of that Power, and an 
unworthy desire for peace at any price. During the last thirty years, 
previous to the war with Japan, Russia had gained a commanding posi- 
tion among European nations, and sometimes she assumed an attitude 
almost amounting to dictatorship, especially with regard to Turkey, 
Greece, and the Balkan States. In assuming this attitude, to which 
she was not entitled by her actual strength and resources, Russia suc- 
cessfully imposed upon the European Powers, and managed so greatly 
to impress them with the idea of her superior force that they gave z 
to her on many occasions (as in the matter of the union of Crete us 
Greece, which Russia prevented) and seemed to regard her as the 

i Burope. 
T ice expresses the opinion that Great Britain eee to por 
to a better understanding with Russia ; and if x were ee ae 
with the Russian people instead of the Russia orea E E : 


‘no doubt, be the best course to pursue. 
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existing Russian Government would be absolutely worthless, as they 
would insist on interpreting it their own way. It would be found that 
every Russian aggression or encroachment was justifiable under the 
agreement, and that no protest or remonstrance on our part was admissi- 
ble. The understanding, in short, would tie our hands, but leave Russia 
quite free to act as she pleased. 

Mr. Maclean evidently disapproves of Lord Curzon’s policy in 
Persia and Thibet, and he does not think British influence should be an 
supreme in southern and central Asia. Apparently, he would prefer to pe 
see Russian influence supreme there; but if that were the case, Great 
Britain would not long retain possession of India or any of her Asiatic N 
territories, A Ss 

He accuses Japan of ambitious designs and declares that ‘she has i 
hitherto fought only for the conquest of Korea,” and has brought that 
country completely under the domination of her troops and civil officers i) fj 
(a military necessity in time of war). He altogether ignores the power- pet 
ful reasons which compelled Japan, after protracted but fruitless 
negotiations, to attack Russia before that Power had time to collect 
overpowering forces and occupy Korea, which would have seriously 
_ threatened the independence of Japan herself. He complains of the 

“vehement and unreasoning prejudice against Russia,” and does not 
7. perceive that this prejudice is due to the inveterate bad faith of that 


Power and to her continual aggressions upon the territories of her 
neighbours. ; 


<a 


It would, indeed, be very advantageous and highly desirable that 
we should be on terms of cordial friendship with the Russian people, Í 
but this can hardly be tilltheir autocratic and bureaucratic Government M^ 
is replaced by a more liberal and civilised one, which would refrain 
from foreign aggression, and would devote itself to developing the f- 
national resources and raising and improving the condition of the people. 


J. H. THORNTON. 
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THE BAB AND THE BABIS. 


e 


Gea death of the Bab deprived the new faith of a spiritual leader 
who, in his last moments of resignation, drew the persecuted band 
together with a prophecy the fulfilment of which was the hope and 
salvation of the growing Babis. Every religion requires a spiritual 
head to whom, specially in its infancy, its adherents are attracted more 
by the personality of the leader, the inspired, the prophet, than by the 
tenets of the new faith. The growth of a religion is very like the growth 
of a state; but once it takes root and is planted in the heart of a people, 
it knows no decay. Sceptres and crowns have disappeared ; empires 
and autocracies have fallen ; independencies have been wiped away; 
but religion, which in form is abstract, of which the fruits are distant but 
far-reaching, religion, once planted in the heart of a band, a community, 
a people, a nation, invariably stands the persecution of centuries. 
Subh-i-Ezel became the leader of the community after the Bab's 
death. Mirza Yahya was born at Teheran in the year 1830, His father 
belonged to the district of Nur in Mazandarn. When a youth of about 
seventeen, he was led to inquire into the faith which then was being 
suppressed with cruel might. He wrote some letters to the Bab and 
became his disciple. The sincerity of this youth was admired by the 
Bab, who recognised him as the future leader ofthe sect. This, however, 
is certain—that the Bab did, in his lifetime, communicate his wishes 
in respect of Mirza Yahya whom he created Subh-i-Ezel and 
round whom his believers were to gather. The version given by the 
Behais is different. The fact of the leadership of Subh-i-Ezel and its 
recognition for a time after the Bab’s dea 
eee to be the scapegoat. Mirza Huseyn of ane ee 
brother by the same father, latterly known as Beha ae ee ie 
by about 12 years. i 


He it was who wrote the letter 
Yahya’s name to save himself from persecution, wh 
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attention, and on the strength of which the Bab nominated Mirza 
i Yahya to be his successor. Thus Mirza Yahya became celebrated and 
Huseyn remained secure and safe, so that he was allowed to move 
from Teheran to the holy shrines in peace. This is bis first appearance 
in the narrative of Babiism. ; 

From the death of the Bab there was a series of local persecutions 
which reached a climax in the events following the attempt on the Shah’s 
life on August 1s, 1852. The Shah had left his palace on a hunting 
expedition, and, riding ahead of his retinue, he was attacked by three 
men who subsequently admitted themselves to be Babis. One of them 
fired a shot which missed, while another dragged him fro 
and would have cut the Shah’s throat had not a Farrash 
The youthful Shah was rescued, and one of the would-b 
killed on the spot. The prime mini 
crisis, and it was suggested that 
claimant on the throne. 
organised by some Babis, 
lays all blame on Sadik, a 


ereina 


pA LU Ra REAR ge Er 


m his horse 
fallen upon him. 
e assassins was 
ster foresaw a grave political 
there was a plot to put a rival 
There is no doubt that the attempt was 
but with no political object. The Makaleh 


4 
a 
t 
bi 
í 
i youth of Azarbaijan, who, on hearing the 
__hews of the death of the Master, became bereft of reason, and, driven 


= by his fancies, went all the way to Teheran to wreak vengeance on the 
head of its sovereign, This « madman” charged his pistol with shot 
_ and ruined the cause of the Babis. 


As the news of this attempt reached all 


Babis began to tremble for their lives. 


k wandering Dervish, his alms-basket ha 
3 himself successfully. Mirza Huseyn, his brother, was arrested at 


Teheran and saved his life by an ingenious argument. Many notable 
Babis fell victims to this terrible vengeance, In the wholesale massacre 


quarters of Persia, tle 
Subh-i-Ezel, in the guise of a 


nging from his neck, concealed 


She was for 
Ow was buried alive in a wellin 
noble parentage, Kurrattul Ayn 
the Bab, and by him was placed in 
Bees: Her Excellency the Pure. 
> a uniqu emg a woman, she wa r 
her family hated the Babis. In open rebellion, ae a 
at Teheran, hoping to convert 
ether she ever had an interview 
at when brought face to face with 
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Nesir-ud-Din, the Shah, enchanted with her beauty exclaimed, 
“ Let her alone! she is too fair to be molested.” The people of Nur, 
at which place she was for a time, delivered her over to the authorities 
at Teheran, and in the general massacre she died a painful, lingering 
death. She had the divine gift of poetry and wrote many beautiful, 
abstruse gazals. Her poetry is almost lost, and to-day the Persian 
scholar searches the bookshops of Teheran in vain for one of her gazals. 
Her celebrity has left spurious MSS. in circulation, and there is no 
evidence to convince us that some of her verses, as translated by Prof. 
Brown, are her own. To the European world the tragedy of her life is 
revealed in the pages of Gobineau* and Polak,} and in European literature 
she lives to-day as the heroine of a tender poem.t+ 

The attempt on the Shah’s life dispersed many Babi congregrations, 
and now, more than ever, the faithful awaited the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. Judging from a human point of view, the greatest impetus 
given to his faith by the Bab was the casting abroad of the prophecy 
about “Him whom God shall manifest.” This vague, mystic light 
kindled the hearts of the faithful and kept them warm and true. Subh-i- 
Ezel, the accredited leader, was now an outcast. Driven from Nur, 
the land of his parents, driven from Teheran the land of action, driven 
from Tabriz the land of martyrdom, he held little intercourse with his 
people. At the age of two-and-twenty he took to voluntary exile, and 
though remembered and honoured by his associates, by the companions 
and favourite disciples of the Bab, by the leaders of the Babi move- 
ment in various provinces, he was soon forgotten by the people. His 
brother Mirza Huseyn, free in action, exerted himself to attain the first 
rank in the new hierarchy and rose in time to such distinction that 
to-day the sect is named after him. As we trace his rise, as we examine 
his right and that of his brother, the theory of divinity is shaken. 
Questions of gain, of superiority, of ascension, questions too material in 
the spiritual history of a religion that comes as a gift of God, arise and 
sow seeds of dissension. We have necessarily to fall back upon the 
Makaleh for the history of Mirza Huseyn. Partial as this narrative 
must be, for the book was written under the supervision of Abbas Effendi» 
the son of Mirza Huseyn, it is our only guide. Herein Subh-i-Ezel 
appears as the scapegoat we have already spoken of, and the learning 
and erudition of Mirza Huseyn is as surprising as that of the- 
Bab himself. He comes as the most eloquent commentator and 


* ‘Les Religions et les Philosophies dans l'Asie centrale,” by Comte de Gobineau. 
7 Persien, 
f Gurret-iil-Eyn by Marie Von Najmajer. 
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expounder of the Bab’s writings, and explains the mystic conception or 
the Point and the Alif in so bewitching a manner that his words are as 
“sorcery ” to his listeners. He makes disciples, and leaving Teheran 
j for the sacred shrines, proceeds to Baghdad, where to a few he proclaims 
i himself as the “ Heralded One.” Now:heis not the Bab's successor, 
4 but God's prophet, His Glory, His Splendour—Beha-ullah The 
brother at this moment is begging for alms, now in Baghdad, now on its 
i Outskirts, in the simple guise of an Arab mendicant. 
si For eleven years the Mirza stayed at Baghdad, ever growing in, 
popularity. His proclamation was not yet made manifest to the people 
but he commenced to send epistles and notes in his name to distinguished 
members of the Babi faith. Baghdad became the centre of Babiism, and 
the Turkish Government feared tumults and riots. The crisis was reached 


i in 1863, when he proclaimed himself for a second time as the “ Heralded 
ý One.” Now he was made manifest by God, and the prophecy of the 
= Bab had come true. All allusions in the Beyan and other writings of the 


Master were favourably interpreted to the very date of his birth, his 
imprisonment in Teheran for forty days when inquiries were being 
made into his share in the Babi plot to take the king's life, his procla- 
_ mation among his first adherents in the year of “ after a while ” (A. H. 

1269), his sojourn in Baghdad, and his second proclamation to the Babi 
world in the year of Christ 1863." Of his learning and intelligence there 
Se doubt. As a leader he proved himself astute, and guarded the 

Babis by winning over Turkish officials and foreign consuls, The 

Government of Persia now began to fear him, and a horde of Babis 
enrolled themselves as subjects of the Ottoman Government, He 


eatedly tells us that as an individual he was peaceful and contented, 
lways advising his flock not t 


inople was obtained, 


ople had some peace. 


ne for nearly four 
e he meditated migrating to India. Had he come 
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and the Ezelis would not have become of such little consequence as 
they are to-day ! 

At Constantinople Beha and his followers became the guests of the 
Turkish Government. He was comfortably lodged and treated nobly. 
In obedience to the command of the Porte he ‘had left Baghdad and 
had thus shown not only his goodwill to the Turk, but his aloofness 
from all political movements. Here Mirza Yahya, Subh-i-Ezel, joined 
him. The younger brother had yet many adherents and, it seems, 
was yet honoured by Mirza Huseyn as the leader of the sect. This 
alone can explain the two living together. After a few months’ stay at 
Constantinople the brothers were ordered to proceed to Adrianapole, 
where the Babis made their second camp. Behaullah proclaimed him- 
self to the whole world for the third time in 1857. He wrote epistles 
to various sovereigns, inviting them to the new faith. From Adriana- 
pole he wrote his famous Efzsd/e to the Shah of Persia. There is a 
tragedy and a prophecy attached to this Efisé/e. On the back of the letter 
were instructions for the messenger who was to convey it to the Royal 
Presence. He was to be pure of heart, unmindful of sufferings and 
death. He was to hold no intercourse with any one till the letter was 
delivered ; to present it to the king in person saying, it came from the 
“Prisoner.” Badi, a youth of Khurasan, volunteered to carry the letter, 
and stood for three days on a rock outside Teheran, awaiting the king, 
who was to proceed in that direction. The Epzséle was handed over to 
the Shah, and the messenger became a captive. Tortures were applied 
to him, and, bound with fetters, with two executioners on either side, 
a photograph of this cruelty was taken. In the history of martyr- 
doms this is a new torture. He is seen therein meek as a lamb, tran- 
guil and composed, unmindful of his surroundings, submissive and 
resigned, his eyes in contemplation of the world that was opening 
before him. Nota word has he spoken; to all tortures he is dumb; 
dreaming of the honour of martyrdom granted unto him. 

The tenor of this Epzst/e is temperate. Herein Beha speaks of 
the principles of the new sect, the manners and conduct of its adherents, 
their attitude of peace and contentment. He speaks of his divinity and 
his participation in spiritual grace ; of his knowledge that is inborn in 
him, acquired without study ; of his birth that was like a divine wak- 
ing. He lapses into the philosophy of religion, talking of the kingdom 
of God and the transitory nature of earthly estates ; digressing into the 
history of his own life and the persecutions to which his followers have 
been subject for upwards of twenty years. He mourns over the dead ones, 
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weeping for the living, the orphans, the widows, left helpless by the 
wrath of the king and the cruelty of his ministers. Many lives have 
been sacrificed in the way of the Beloved. Is this not sufficient proof 
of the divinity of the religion which begets such sincerity in the hearts 
of its believers? Ifthe king demands other proofs, he is ever ready. 
He prays for toleration, and his argument is well-balanced. Other sects 
and tribes are happy in the protection of the king. Why should the 
king not treat his people with equal justice? He guards them well, and 
| if all do not see his divinity clearly, there is no wonder. He gives the 
illustration of Muhammad and of Jesus who too were ill-treated. 
Closing his epistle he speaks of the forthcoming banishment to Acre: 
It is the most desolate city, unhealthy in climate, unclean in water, a 
fit abode, as it were, for the owl. But patience will bring its reward, and 
this very trial will be a successful test of his strength. There is one 
final prayer unto God. It is to free the hearts of doctors of religion from 
hatred and rancour and bigotry, to give them a clear understanding 
and a sense of justice. If to-day they rejoice over the afflictions of him 
and his followers, the hour will come when they will wail and weep. 
History does not narrate what impression this letter created on the 
mind of Nesir-ud-din. The unfortunate messenger was sacrificed, 
though the Makaleh makes the king repent of this rash deed. The 


| 
| 
| 


tion as vigilantly observed as a festivity. The shield of authority gave 
immunity to the orthodox Mussulman who went crusading on his own 
account, The priest had his tongue ever ready to hail hima saviour 
ìn a sonorous oration, gloatingly narrating the deed of blood perpetrated 
by a fanatic. And the people, the ever-divided people, gave its mighty 
5 shout of victory when the tragedy of some innocent Babi was enacted 
in all its gory nakedness. All revolutions, political or religious, have 
been consecrated with such scenes, 
The Epistle to the king of Persia, written from the Babi camp at 
Adrianapole, marks a stage in the history of Babiism. Hitherto the 
is compact, though Behaullah has proclaimed himself as the 
eralded One,” The two brothers are yet living together, though 
za Huseyn has assumed the leadership of the community by trans- 
the Efist/e, One is led to Suppose that in the interest of the new 
e younger brother has yielded, tranquillising all disturbances by 
that helped Mirza Huseyn to Strengthen his cause. At no 
| M: rza Yahya acknowledge the right of his brother ; nor was he 
o we L prophetship. The Hasht-Brhisht Says that fot ten years 


hatred for the sect at the capital was as persistent as ever, the persecu; i 
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after the Bab’s death a// the Babis were unanimous as to the successorship 
of Subh-i-Ezel. How then do we account for his silence, for the pas- 
sive attitude which he assumed all these years from 1853, or at least 
from 1863, the year of Beha's second (?) proclamation, to the last days 
in Adrianapole? Whatever it be, a terrible rupture broke up the commu- 
nity somewhere in the beginning of 1868. From a mass of details the 
student has to search for the causes which brought about this schism. 
The two important narratives are those of the Makaleh and the Hasht- 
Bihisht, Both are prejudiced, and the student finds himself bewildered. 
It would be vain for us to enter into all these details in this cursory 
sketch. The Makaleh lays all blame on one Seyyid Muhammad, who 
instigated Mirza Yahya to assume the leadership of the new sect, now 
that it had risen so much in the estimation of the world, Yahya, like a 
“sucking” child, yielded to this temptation, and went about making 
mischief, circulating false reports, drawing the attention of the Turkish 
Government, which deemed it necessary now to separate the brothers. 
The Hasht-Bihisht has much to tell of the treachery and treason of 
Huseyn. Ever active to suppress the growth of the Ezelis, he had them 
killed by his followers. But his path was not clear while Subh-i-Ezel 
breathed, and the historian suggests that two attempts of his to take the 
life of his brother were frustrated. Subsequently he so contrived that 
the Turkish Government received some letters which revealed a plot of 
the Babis to rise in a body and proclaim Mirza Yahya their king. But 
the Ottoman Government discovered this to be a work of enmity and 
separated the two brothers by exiling them to different places. One 
thing is certain, that matters became critical at this juncture, and the 
Government, either fearing a wider spread of the new faith or 
internecine quarrels leading to serious riots, sent Behaullah to Acre, and 
exiled Subh-i-Ezel to Famagusta, in-Cyprus, about the middle of 1868. 
It was so arranged that four Ezelis should join Beha and four of the 
latter’s followers should go to Cyprus to check further plots. Shortly 
after their arrival at Acre the Ezelis were killed, some say in a tumult, 
some say by the partisans of Beha. However, this tragic incident does 
little credit to Behaullah and his teachings, cutting short all intercourse 
between the two brothers, dividing them for ever on this side of the 
grave. The rift became wider and wider, and the two exiles were taken ` 
more notice of by the people of Persia. Beha succeeded in winning over 
a great majority, and his missionaries went about preaching his divinity, 
circulating his letters and epistles, his prayers to God of whom he was 
the Chosen One, his blessing to his people of whom he was the Saviour. 
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His name became known to the poorest Persian, and, so the legends 
run, he cast prophecies wide and distant throughout Persia and 
France and Germany. He addressed letters of invitation to all the 
potentates of Europe. The late Queen sent a courteous reply ; but it 
is said, Napoleon III. answered him in no pleasing terms. Then he 
predicted the war with Germany, the sufferings of France, Napoleon's 
fall, and his exile and death in a foreign clime. When Frederick III. 
in the days when he was the Crown Prince, passed by Acre, ignoring 
Behaullah and not paying him due respect, Beha sent his prophecy, “ O 
Banks of the river Rhine! we have seen you drenched in gore because 
the swords of retribution were drawn against you, and you shall have 
another turn. And we hear the lamentations of Berlin, though it be to- 
day in manifest glory.” He foretold events that had not then cast their 
shadows, and the future of all lives was known to him. All these 
accounts of his divinity, of his participation in the glory of God, come 
from his followers, and we do not know in what light to accept them. 
Human philosophy cannot penetrate the mysteries of religion; nor can 
the subtlest logician convince a non-believer, In the course of two 
generations the wonderful fact may turn into a simple legend; while 
the most quixotic story is rounded off with so many local incidents that 
it assumes an historic accuracy. His writings speak of many prophecies 
Ifilled, and to-day a follower of his concludes all arguments with one 
more of them. -This is his Parthian shot, and it comes from a pious 
eart. 
From the year of separation onward to his death, Behaullah 
ame the recognised head of the majority of the Babis. His claim 
to be believed in full. People took him for the “ Heralded One Ya 
a their hearts the love of him superseded the love of the Bab. 
a 2 Bab became a person of secondary importance in the history of the 
new faith whose believers now called themselves Behais. It is true, 

he na e samde in contradistinction to that with which the followers of 
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that of Zoroaster, of Jesus, and of Muhammad, speak of a period in 
the history of the world when a Saviour is to arise and a millennium to 
follow. Beha is that prophesied Saviour, and his identity is conclusively 
proved by quotations from all the scriptures. Dr. Ibrahim George 
Kheiralla, in his book on Behaullah, touches this ground from the stand- 
point of the Old and the New Testaments, and has, at least, convinced 
himself of Beha’s divinity. In this book we find some of Beha’s 
writings and an amplification of the philosophy of the soul and the 
mind, 

Behaullah departed this life on May 28th, 1892. He left surviving 
him a large family. Two years before his death he transcribed 
the famous book of Covenant (Kitab-al-ahad,) which appoints his 
successor. Written in the most terse language, it begins with a 
condemnation of the faithlessness of wealth. Riches he has not left 
lest the troubles of his sons may increase. Let them do good actions, 
use their tongues in speaking fair, and not move them for evil deeds. 
What is the truth-recognising man? He is like the Heaven wherein 
God is enthroned; the sun and the moon are his eye and ear; the stars 
his good characteristics. He enjoins upon all obedience to the Kings 
who are the chosen ones of God. His request is that he dedicates the 
branches and the twigs, his relatives and connections, to Abbas, his 
eidest child. This is as a blessing to him. After him to Ghusn-i-Akbar 
(the greatest branch), Muhammad Ali, his second son. This last is a 
command from God, 

The death of Behaullah brought about the second schism in the Babi, 
and the first in the Behai camp. As his end was approaching nearer 
his eldest and second sons fought between themselves for the successor- 
ship to divinity. Abbas Effendi was constantly near his father. 
Muhammad Ali, his junior by about ten years, travelled much in Egypt 
and was twice in India. In 18go he was in Bombay almost a whole 
year, arranging for the printing of some Babi books which were subse- 
quently issued to the faithful through the Nassere Press.* He was 
called away to Acre to be near his father during his last days. He was. 
the favourite child and acted as his father’s scribe in matters of secrecy. 
Many of Behia’s followers at Acre looked on him for his learning and 
saintliness as the future leader of the sect. But Beha had transcribed 
the Book of Covenant, and on his death Abbas Effendi, Ghusn-i- 


* Huseyn of Shiraz is my authority for this, My edition of Makaleh has 240 pages 
and bears the date of Nov.—Dec. Friday, 1890, (Juma-Rabi-al-Sani 1308.) I have seen 
another edition of Makaleh. It bears no date and has about 159 pages. Both these are 
evidently printed in Bombay. 
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Azam (The Mightiest Branch), by virtue of that sanad, became the 
authorised leader of the sect. He assumed the title of Abdul Beha, the 

slave of Beha. The leading Babis at Acre divided themselves. The 
partisans of Abdul Beha seem to believe as much in his divinity as in that 

of Behaullah. This situation is rather strange and unfathomable. He 

has not become the head of the sect by right of succession or that of 
nomination. He has the sanction of God; and thus the mystic halo 

which surrounds the personality of the philosopher or the prophet in 

the days of the infancy of his religion and makes him a participator in 

the grace of God is yet kept hazily alive, and hovering round the human 

form of Abbas Effendi. On the other hand, the position assumed by 

the adherents of Ghusn-i-Akbar is one of passive recognition. They 

pay respect to him because Beha has commanded honour to his blood. 

They acknowledge him their spiritual leader and guide because Ghusn- 
i-Azam has forfeited his right by violating Beha’s commands and the 

3 principal tenets of his faith. In no case has Ghusn-i-Akbar the essence 
of divinity in him, He is the Apostle of Beha who is the Jesus of the 
new faith. The partisan of Ghusn-i-Akbar as well as he who does not 
believe in Abdul Beha’s divinity is known as Nakrz, the breaker of 
promise.. Badiallah, another son of Beha, upheld Ghusn-i-Akbar’s 
contention for nearly ten years, but lately recanted in a pamphlet of 
Apology, wherein he sets forth a tale of Muhammad Ali’s dishonesty.* 
This is the atonement of one who for ten years was Ghusn-i-Akbar’s 
supporter and strongest adherent, and we must accept it very guardedly. 


A little over ten years have passed since the death of Behaullah, — 


and Abdul Beha has become the reco 


om gnised leader of the majority of 
: the Behais; The sect 1S Increasing every day, though in its growth of 
fifty years it has received two great blows from within itself. The people 
2i 


of the West, who once were drawn to it for the sympathy they felt for a 


persecuted faith, are now looking deeper into its philosophy, and at New 


York and Chicago and Paris there is a growing community of Babi 
converts. To all appearance, in their dress and their manners and 
= their conversation they are the same, for the religion does not enjoin 
a upon them any outward change, They yet speak their own tongue, and 

ome of them do not know a word of Persian or of Arabic. It Tay be 


iis band many might be enthusiasts, some dreamers, some discon- 
spirits. In Persia itself the ever persecuted followers of 
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Zoroaster have joined the new faith, sincerely convinced of Beha’s 
divinity, who, to them, is the prophesied Shah Behram of the Zoroastrian 
scriptures. In Yezd and Kirman they are increasing in number, while 
in Bombay the Zoroastrian Babis are more than one hundred. Many 
of them are unlearned and unversed, converted by the flow of rhetoric 
in which the Persian is always at home.t Its missionaries are going 
farther inland, and in Rangoon there are about five hundred Buddhists 
who have become Babis. Its women are allowed greater freedom, and the 
veil is forbidden to them. It teaches mercy and clemency, sympathy for 
all human creatures, generosity and kindness to the poor, charity to the 
afflicted. Polygamy is detested ; wine is forbidden; and only recently 


„a relaxation is made in favour of tobacco. Itis the religion of peace 


and goodwill, and hates war. Mir Burkani, an eminent follower of 
Behaulla and subsequently a Nafzz, ina leaflet lamenting over the blood- 
shed in the Franco-German war, condemns the unfortunate being who 
dedicates his life to the inventing of some new offensive weapon of war, 
and whom an ungodly nation decorates with honour. Above all it 
teaches fortitude and courage, strength to submit to all pains, a nobility 
of mind and soul thatstands serenely supreme midst tortures inflicted on 
the body. The Babi never courts death; to shun life, howsoever 
miserable, isa sin. But he never fears death. When it comes with 
tiie shadows of unheard-of tortures he hails it with the serene 
tranquillity of a martyr about to be sacrificed in the way of the 
Beloved. This aspect of death is oriental, and the religion that 
makes him the lover of God is saturated with the philosophy of the old- 
world poetry. To-day he is as much hated by the Mullah as fifty 
years ago. The recent massacres at Yezd are full of tales of horror. 
The Babis were dragged forth from their houses, their clothes rent to 
shreds, and were paraded in the streets, beaten and spat upon. 
Women and children were burnt alive. One old man and his son 
„Were away from home, a few miles beyond the city gates. Some fana- 
tics fell on them, and severed their heads from the trunks. A 
wooden box became the grave of two trunkless heads, and a labourer 
on his way home was asked to carry this melancholy burden to 
the wife and the mother of the murdered. He was to get twopence as 
his wages before the lifeless burden was to be delivered. No greater 
devilry could be imagined. In the face of such cruelty only three men 


+ A Persian gentleman well known in educational circles tells methat some time back 
a Zoroastrian hotel-keeper tormented him for an hour with an elucidation of the Babi faith 
‘All the Zoroastrian Babis in Bombay are petty Irani shopwallahs who meet on Sundays to 
discuss letters from Acre, S 
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recanted and saved their lives. All met their doom with the smile of 
heaven on their lips. Two generations have sunk into the great sea of 
oblivion ; the Persian world has grown older; but the memory of the 
past is bitterly alive. The great axiom of force is playing its part, and 
opposition begetting opposition, the Babis strengthen every day. Fifty 
years have not disenchanted the tragedy of its mournful romance, and 
we read to-day with greater sympathy of the sufferings of this 
persecuted sect. f 


F. S. DOCTOR. | 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Parli No Governor-General was more impa- 
arliamentary : : ; z 
Interference min tient of control and more dissatisfied with 
Indian Affairs. the treatment which his policy received from 
his superiors than “the Great Pro-Consul,” 
who at times regarded the Court of Directors as a body of meddlers 
and peddlers. Infraction of the constitutional authority and rights. 
of his Council, acting in the greatest affairs without the previous 
sanction of the Government at home, assumption of illegal powers, 
undue interference with the provincial Governments, illegal appoint- 
ments and evasions of the law—these were some of the charges 
formulated against the Marquess Wellesley. His genius overshadowed 
what convention would characterise as his errors. He lived in 
times of action, when individuality found unusual scope for con- 
struction and the unstable equilibrium between political entities 
suggested large schemes and daring enterprises. Though not equally 
restive in harness, other Governor-Generals have also from time to 
time felt the inconvenience caused by excessive and sometimes, 
contradictory interference in their administration and policy from 
home. Lord Curzon’s repeated, though good-humoured, pr otests 
against Parliamentary interference arising from party politics, in his 
recent speeches, lend a peculiar interest to the subject of this note. 
Personally Lord Curzon has been as loyal as any of his predecessors, 
and with all his ambitious schemes of Imperial aggrandisement, the 
disagreement between him and his less imaginative superiors has not 
reached anything like an acute stage. Yet he has deemed it expe- 
dient to put in a plea for continuity of administration, and freedom 
from violent oscillations of policy which may be expected to occur 
when one party goes out and another comes in. “ More than one of 
my predecessors,’ he complained, “in the Govyernor-Generalship o 
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India have been recalled or retired when their party was defeated at 
the polls in England. This fatal system has been the cause of more 
blunders and more bloodshed on the Indian frontiers than any other 
cause that I can for the moment think of.’ We would here recall 
the several predecessors of Lord Curzon who had to lay down their 
office from causes other than the natural efflux of time, ill-health 
or death. 

(1) The Marquess of Wellesley was the first Governor-General 
who would fall under this category. His retirement cannot be attribut- 
ed to change of Ministry at home : he was too great a man.to be the 
obedient servant of a mercantile Company and he freed himself from 
a thraldom which he felt to be “offensive and disgusting.” (2) Sir 
George Barlow was modest enough for the requirements of the 
Court of Directors who nominated him for the appointment of 
Governor-General ; but the Whig Government refused to assent to 

it and appointed Lord Lauderdale in his stead. The difference, it is 
said, ended in the sacrifice of both, and Lord Minto was sent out. 
As Sit George Barlow’s previous record was not a brilliant one, the 
disapproval of his appointment cannot be attributed solely to the 
exigencies of party government. (3) Lord Minto was suddenly super- 
A seded, not because his policy in India was disapproved, but “in order 
that a place might be found for Lord Moira, a personal friend of the 

Regent “—a catastrophe not sufficiently constitutional to be quoted 
as an illustration of the oscillations of policy due to the result of the 
polls. (4) The circumstances in which Lord Moira had to resign were 
painful, but they had no reference to party or policy. Hastings had 
given permission to the house of William Palmer & Co., for nego- 
tiating a loan of 60 lakhs of rupees to the Nizam’s Government. 
The Court of Directors disapproved of the transaction and declared 
the firm’s dealings to be illegal. Sir William Rumbold, who had 
| married one of Lord Moira’s wards, was a partner of that firm, and a 
_ passage in the Governor-General’s ‘private correspondence appeared 
_ tolend colour to the suspicion that his action was not quite dis- 
aterested. ‘The disapproval of his conduct by the Directors was in 
circumstances felt to be incompatible with his self-respect and 
larquess resigned. 


ay e TA of a number of appointments and disappointments. 
ie Court of Directors were in favour of the appointment of Sir 
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(5) The retirement of Lord William Bentinck _ 
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Charles Metcalfe, but the Whig Ministry refused to sanction it on 
the ground that it was not advisable to appoint any servant of the 
Company to the highest office of the Indian Government. Before 
Lord Melbourne could send out a successor to Bentinck, he went out 
of office, and Sir Robert Peel appointed Lord Haytesbury. But before 
the Tory nominee left England, another Ministerial crisis occurred, 
and Lord Auckland wasappointed. (6) Auckland’s recall may be said 
to furnish the first real illustration of a change of Ministry, and a 
subsequent rather than consequent change of the Governor-General 
affecting our frontier policy. He was appointed by a Whig 
Prime Minister and superseded shortly after the Tories came 
into power, in consequence of the disastrous effects of his Afghan 
policy, which was dictated by the President of the Board of 
Control, but which the Governor-General consented, however 
half-heartedly, to carry out, and carried out in a manner “ hurtful 
alike to his own reputation, his country’s honour and the well-being 
of our Indian Empire.” His theatrical successor not only differed 
from him, but was anxious that the world should note the difference, 
and issued the famous proclamation which declared that “ to force 
a sovereign upon a reluctant people would be as inconsistent with 
the policy as it is with the principles of the British Government, 
tending to place the arms and resources of that people at the dis- 
posal of the first invader and to impose the burden of supporting 
a sovereign without the prospect of benefit from his alliance. The 
Governor-General will willingly recognise any Government, approved 
by the Afghans themselves, which shall appear desirous and 
capable of maintaining friendly relations with neighbouring States.” 
It is not quite clear whether in Lord Curzon’s opinion the reversal 
of the policy to which Auckland had to stand sponsor was a mis- 
fortune and the cause of further bloodshed. (7) Lord Ellenborough 
was recalled by the Court of Directors in spite of Ministerial 
protests when his party was still in power: this unusual course had 
to be taken because his “ despatches to them had been haughty and 


disdainful. They had no control over his policy. With the civil = 


servants, from whom their information was derived, he was in the 
worst odour, and he undoubtedly violated regulations approved by 
himself.” (8) Lord Northbrook was sent out by Gladstone in 1872 ; 
Disraeli succeeded in 1874, and the Viceroy resigned in 1876, because 
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he saw that the Tory Ministry was resolved upon war withAfghanistan. 
(9) Lord Lytton resigned because his patron Disraeli went out of office, 
and he knew that Mr. Gladstone was not in sympathy with his Afghan 
policy. It has been said that although a Liberal Government might not 
have assented to the policy:which resulted in the treaty of Gandamak 
and the establishment of a Resident at Cabul, there was only one 
policy, after the massacre of the Mission, which Liberals and 
Conservatives would alike have pursued, and the punitive expedition 
would have been despatched if Gladstone had been Premier and 
Lord Ripon Viceroy at the moment; and that after the retribution, 
the British forces would have been withdrawn from Afghanistan 
by Lord Lytton himself. “The excited language of the hustings,” 
says Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, “led many people to believe that 
the Conservative Government of Lord Beaconsfield and its re- 
presentative in India, Lord Lytton, were hungering for the annexation 
of Afghan territory, and that Mr. Glandstone’s return to power was 
the only event to prevent its realisation. There is not an atom 
of foundation for this belief, as no one could have been more 
anxious to withdraw from Afghanistan than Lord Lytton.” Anyhow 
the language of the hustings was distinctly opposed to the policy with 
which Lytton’s name had up till then been associated, and whatever 
his future Intentions might have been, he thought it prudent and 
dignified to place his resignation in the hands of the Liberal Premier. 
From this brief survey two propositions seem to be fairly 
deducible : first, that the resignation or retirement of the head 
Fr ie See fees ine oe 
Mec ae b > Causes unconnected with a change of 
ry ome as it has been a natural result of that cause : 
3 second, that when the frontier policy has under ; 
concurrently witha ch Sa e change 
i y witha change of Government at home, the circum- 
is stances haye been such that the histori : 
f > ian c 
= i of policy, apart from party politics, 
¿a different opinion, 
a = infer that in his view the reve 


tsal of Lord Auckland's policy in 

and our interference in the inter- 
à . ave been persisted in, whatever 
tude of the people, in so far at least as such teretere was 
sary to maintain a friendly ruler on the throne. 
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If Cabinet Ministers have differed, have the Governor-Generals 
sent out to India always agreed upon the policy to be pursued in 
our dealings with the frontier States ? Wellesley’s projects for the 
defence of the Indian Empire, which was smaller then than now, 
were so comprehensive and so vast that Lord Curzon himself would 

Teie have shrunk from them. The great Marquess regarded the Cape, in 

Ay South Africa, as an outpost of India. He planned the capture 

i of Mauritius and would have placed the island “ in direct relation 
|. to the Indian defences.” The Isle of Bourbon, the Philippine Islands 

JS, and Ceylon were included in his scheme of the defences of India. 

4 5 Diametrically opposed to his policy was that of Lord Lawrence, 

al | who regarded even Afghan affairs “ with the calmness and lack 

| of interest that would have beenappropriate if Afghanistan had been 
r in a different planet instead of being a neighbour.” A middle 
| course was recommended by Lord Mayo, who said: “ Surround 
| India with strong, friendly and independent States, who will have 
more interest in keeping well with us than with any other Power, 
and we are safe.” That is the policy which is supposed to have 
been followed ever since, in theory; but in practice statesmen 
have seldom been unanimous upon the best means of securing the 
friendship and preferential interest of the neighbouring States, while 
maintaining their independence. Thus in our foreign politics, if parties 
in England have differed, so have also the rulers sent out to India. 
The oscillations of policy in our domestic politics, as for example 

in our customs and land revenue legislation, have sometimes been 
striking, if not violent ; but they have been even in a smaller degree 
attributable to the fortunes of parties in England. And in present- 
ing the Indian Budget to the House of Commons last month, Mr. 
Brodrick claimed that if it had not been for the calm view which 
that House took of the great issues involved, irrespective of party 
politics, not all the devotion to duty of men who under great 
difficulties administer the services in India, and not all the ability 
of the men sent out to this country, would have enabled them to 
carry on the administration so efficiently and so successfully. 

—* The discussion of Indian affairs in Parliament was held up by 
Mr. Brodrick as an example worthy of imitation in the discussion of 
all Imperial questions. The Foreign Office has in recent years been 

to a large extent taken out of the purview of party discussion, and 
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the Right Honourable Member hoped that the time pona come for 
considering colonial affairs too in the same spirit. Yet the fear ofa 
policy being subverted by a change of Government at home is not 
altogether extinct. So long as everything goes on smoothly, party 
criticism is heard more or less as a matter of formality. But when 
anything goes wrong, party recrimination becomes louder, and every 
advantage is sought to be taken of the mistakes and misfortunes of 
the responsible Government. The opposition to the Government’s 
policy in Tibet has as yet been half-hearted, equivocal, and more or 
less formal on the part of the recognised leaders of parties. Yet if 
at some future time sérious developments should ensue, more or 
less traceable to operations beyond the frontier, which Heaven 
forbid !—the Opposition will be more teady to say “We told you so,” 
and though the old policy may be continued, its authors will be 
_ Subjected to an incessant fire of angry criticism 
responsibility of the Viceroy of India 
laissez faire attitude— not always 
is to restrain impulsive rulers fr 


. This increases the 
and encourages on his part a 
a misfortune, when its tendency 
om rushing into inconvenient com- 
plications, yet not always a satisfactory feature even from the point 

of view of those who wish to be vigilant with 


ik out being aggressive. 
The tendency at the present day 


l ( is to preserve continuity of policy 
respective of the party in power. But no such principle has yet 


| been formulated, nor is it sufficiently established to be counted 
a on _ among the unwritten laws of the British Constitution. It has now 
| =f and then been Proposed that all Imperial affairs should be directed 

by a Council on which not merely the United Kingdom, but all the 
nore Important parts of the Empire should pe represented The 
Bri sh Constitution, however, is elastic, and has a wonderful capacity 


Tiere . o 
adapt itself to altered circumstances, It js not improbable that 
without a Federated Council, it will ere long come to be a 
gnised law of the British Constityt; i 


2 of the Empire outside the United K 
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is not compensated by unanimity among the wrong-doers, Even 
more valuable than Lord Curzon’s plea to keep India out of party 
politics, was his reminder to his countrymen that “the ideal 
party for us in India is the party that will recognise the place of 
India in the Imperial system—that is, as an organic factor, not as 
a troublesome appendage—which will act both as the impartial 
umpire and the superior authority in the disputes that sometimes 
arise between us, and that will not unduly favour the home country 
at our expense.” Among the services which Lord Curzon has 
rendered to India, not the least considerable is his weighty protest 
against the selfishness of some of his countrymen. A strong man 
cuts both ways : if he does not always care to win the “cheap 
applause” of those who are committed to his care, he can also 
show fight against the powers above him and the influences around 
him. He who can withstand the journalist's denunciation, can 
equally defy the soldier’s colour, the planter’s capital and the vote 
of the Member of Parliament. The Viceroy whose “ reactionary 
policy” is supposed to be keenly resented by the people of India 
at large, is also the Viceroy who has seldom lost an opportunity in 
England to remind his countrymen that the British rule in India, 
if it is to endure, ought to be based on the eternal laws of righteous- 
ness, and that India must be governed in her own interests, not as 
a convenient appendage to the United Kingdom. Few political 
speeches ever delivered on India have excelled in rhetorical beauty 
and moral fervour the spirited peroration of Lord Curzon’s speech 
at the Guildhall, while receiving the Freedom of City of London, 
We can hardly desire more from Parliament than that India should 
be governed in the spirit of that speech. There are not many 
occasions when British interests come into conflict with Indian, 
but the few occasions when the conflict is observed are so im- 
portant that the Government of India is obliged to be constantly on 
its guard. Commerce and Defence are the two great departments 
of our national concerns where the ruling country is tempted to 
derive as much advantage from us as possible and to throw upon us 
as heavy a burden as we are likely to bear without effective murmur. 
In one case, at least, the dispute between India and England was 
referred to arbitration, with the result that we wish in future such 
disputes might be referred to a plural tribunal or commission. It is 
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difficult to play at once the part of an umpire and that of a disputant. 
Parliamentary interference, by way of interpellations and discussions 
on whatever is observed to go wrong, is eminently desirable in the 
interests of a people who have no effective voice in the government 
of their country. With all our admiration for the high sense of duty 
which actuates the government of India by Englishmen, human 
nature has not yet sufficiently developed, even in England, to dispense 
with those safeguards against despotism, negligence or inefficiency 
on the part of the executive which the Parliamentary system affords. 
Our friends who heckle the Secretary of State on matters great and 
small must be regarded as a part of the machinery of the Indian 
Government : they at any rate help in keeping the metal bright. 
When powerful interests in Parliament are arrayed against India, 
then is its interference to be dreaded. Arbitration would sometimes 
Secure justice for us, and sometimes even arbitration may proceed 


on theories which have become firmly established in England, but 
which are not applicable to India. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


“THE mystery which overhung the Land of the Lamas is dis- 
pelled, and on the 3rd of August British bayonets gleamed in 
the darkest corner of Asia. No opposition was offered to the entry 
of Colonel Younghusband’s Mission into the capital of the Dalai 
Lama, but the person who was most wanted has fled. Ifthe flight 
of the principal personage will not prove a fruitful source of trouble 
in future, it may truly be said that the Tibetan State has collapsed 
by its contact with the British, even as a clay goblet is dashed to 
pieces by impact with a pot of iron. The warriors have dispersed, 
discomfited and hungry. The Lamas are confined in their monasteries 
wondering at the silence of the Gods, who have not responded to 
their three days’ continual cursing of the British arms. Select'parties 
of Phylings have even entered most of the monasteries and gratified 
their curiosity. The pilgrims have departed and pariah dogs roam 
in the streets. The gilded domes remain, but the sanctity has fled. 
The innocent peasant sells his vegetables and earns the British coin. 
The sad philosopher reflects in his secluded cell how times are out 
of joint, and the East bows low before the blast. 

With whom is the treaty to be entered into? More than a 
month has elapsed since the Mission reached Lhasa, and the terms 
of the treaty are not yet agreed upon even by those whose assent 
may afterwards be repudiated by the rightful ruler of the land. In 
aitself the situation is not one of the kind which is difficult to grapple 
with : on this side of the Himalayas and with no third parties to 
intermeddle, it would have been grappled with easily enough. But 
the peculiar geographical and political situation of Tibet surrounds it 
with a protective hedge which cannot be torn down by the amount 
of physical force which it is worth while expending in the case of a 
country so poor and so unattractive. It has been suggested that 
the Tashe Lama should be set up in the place of the Grand Lama. 
This suggested substitution of rulers reminds one of the Afghanistan 
fiasco of Lord Auckland’s time: for Dost Mahomed substitute the 
Dalai Lama, and for Shah Shuja the Tashe Lama. It is said that the 
absconding ruler was very unpopular and that his rival will be readily 
accepted by the country and will remain a capable and staunch 
friend. Both the Lamas are incarnations and it may probably be 
assumed that no hand will be raised against the substituted ruler, 
especially if he is placed at the head of the Government pending the 
return of the refractory Lama and his submission to the arrange- 
ments effected in his absence. But will the Tashe Lama accept the 
risk? The analogy of Afghanistan is suggestive, but history maketh 
men wise, and the mistakes committed on our north-west frontier 
are not likely to be repeated on the Himalayan frontier. Lord 
Curzon at any rate will not assent to any shilly-shallying, but will 
urge that Tibet must be permanently held in our grip. 
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Mr. Brodrick presented the Indian Budget to a House consist- 
ing, it appears, of 19 Members! Lancashire would have expected 
at least 33 Members to vote on her behalf—not to speak of the total 
attendance—if some one had brought forward a motion to reduce 
the import duty on cotton goods. Sir:John Rolleston indeed put 
down a notice of motion for the abolition of import duty on manu- 
factured goods, but, fortunately, the ballot of precedence did not 
give him the chance. Sir M. M Bhownaggree moved that a sub- 
stantial portion of the cost of the Tibet expedition be borne 
by the British Exchequer, and the motion was negatived with- 
out a division. Mr. Brodrick did not encumber his exposition 
of the Financial Statement with unnecessary and unintelligible 
figures. His story was simple, charming and inspiring: it 
was that in spite of recent famines, the prosperity of India was 
advancing by leaps and bounds. But the prosperity of the 
Indian Exchequer is not synonymous with the prosperity of the 
Indian people. Mr. Brodrick did not lose sight of this paradox, and 
reminded his hearers that “the poverty of the very poor in India is 

athing which only those who have long administered that country 
= can clearly realise, and we cannot keep out of our minds the fact 
that dealing with a population whose life is so simple, whose neces- 
saries are so few, but whose continued enjoyment of those necessa- 
mes is SO precarious, we have no right to trade on revenue even 
when it appears to be bounding, as this revenue is.” That was 
indeed a very good sentiment. We should like some one to pick- 
out a few examples from Indian history of the Government having 
$ traded on its revenues in the past, so that we may know by com- 
parison and contrast how we should characterise its treatment of 
reyenues in particular instances. 
-Bombay is preparing for another famine. In most parts of the 
Presidency the rainfall has been insuff 


ency l icient and in many the crops 
are withering. If within the next fortnight the monsoon me 
appears at least in its partial strength, it is hoped that instead of a 


ne we shall have what is officially known as a scarcity Even 
1a sev arci i a sae 
a severe scarcity, the Presidency will pass through a period of 


tense suffering, as it has not yet fully recovered from the effects of 
previous famines. To accentuate the evil, an indigenous species 
locusts have been breeding freely in certain parts and e 
The plague has been with us for some years, and will cer- 


not abate during the period of drought and semi-starvation. 


ay astir, and we may feel 
will be adopted towards the 
Remissions and suspensions 
i r James Monteath at the last 
e Council, The days of twelve years’ 
d thirty years absence of government— 
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similar to the visitation of Durga Devi five hundred years ago—are 
past. Yet the science of government has not been perfected to 


the extent of annihilating famines and scarcities. At the present 

stage we shall only hope that the worst consequences of the failure 

of the monsoon may be averted. | 
Mie | 


The frequency of interprovincial consultation and imitation— 
which may, if we are so pleased, be condemned under the name 
of “centralisation” or “ uniformity”—has been a marked feature 
of Lord Curzon’s administration. Conferences to discuss problems 
relating to education, railways, irrigation and other branches of 
administration cannot but add to the knowledge of the officers attend- 
ing them from the different provinces, and perhaps even promote a 
kind of emulation among them. Legislation introduced in one 
province is noted with interest in another, and imitated with such 
modifications as local opinion and conditions may render necessary. 
The policy of restricting alienation of land has thus been adopted 
in a considerable portion of India. Madras and Bengal having 
some time ago introduced legislation for the preservation of ancient 
landholding families, Bombay has now followed suit. The Court 
of Wards Bill introduced at the last meeting, of the Legislative 
Council empowers the executive Government to assume manage- 
ment of estates whose owners may be incapable of managing them 
in consequence of their minority, unsound mind, or other mental 
«Or physical defect. The disqualification, except in the simple case 
of minority, will have to be adjudged by a court of law. Land- 
owners may also voluntarily place their estates under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. Fetters are placed upon the freedom 
of contract of the Government Wards lest they should incur obliga- 
tions affecting their property which the Government was at so 
much pains to save. The policy has been heartily approved in 
Madras and Bengal, and is bound to be sincerely appreciated in 
Bombay. 

WE 

The Japanese have surpassed themselves at Liaoyang, and we 
are not surprised at being told that the Russian confidence in General 
Kuropatkin is shaken. It ought to have been shaken long ago, but 
in whom could Russia repose greater confidence? As both parties 
are determined to fight to the bitter end, we shall continue to 
hear for months to come the same monotonous and ghastly story— 
so many thousands killed, so many wounded, guns captured, hilts 
evacuated, retreats cut off, &c., &c., &c.—for all which we were told 
long ago that the Russian Generals were prepared. No one has 
ventured to tell us when they expect a turn in the tide, as they must 
be vaguely expecting, for otherwise they would not Sacrifice so 
much life without any prospect of retrieving theirname. The inter- 
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Admiral Skrydloft’s squadron—which has not been heard of after 
the lesson taught to it by the Japanese fleet—may be trusted to be 
settled satisfactorily to Great Britain. We are more directly con- 
cerned in these exciting episodes than in what to others is the main 
plot ofthe drama. Lord Kitchener is busy with his army reforms. 
May they have only a scientific interest, and may their efficacy 
never be tested ! 
ex 

Mr. Francis H. Skrine has sent us the following memorandum 
on his lecture, “ The Benares Massacre of 1799,’ published in our 
issue of July last. 

Information has reached me since the delivery of my lecture on the 
Benares Massacre which proves that Mr. G. F. Cherry was by no 
means a “frank, boisterous official of the 18th century type.” He 
seems, on the contrary, to have been a man of high culture; for portraits 
of considerable merit executed by him have come down to us. One of 
these (Tippu Sultan) is still to be seen at the India Office. His diplo- 
matic ability was shown to great advantage when he accompanied Lord 
Cornwallis in the first expediton against Mysore (1790-2). The treaty 
of March 1792, which left two of Tippu Sultan's sons as hostages in our 
hands, was mainly negotiated by him, and on Cornwallis’ retirement 
in this following year Mr. Cherry was appointed Governor-General’s 
Agent at Benares, in return for his great services in the Deccan. While 
serving in that capacity, he very cleverly spirited Saadat Ali from 
Benares to Cawnpore, thus incurring the deadly animosity of ex-Nawab 
Cherry's only fault, indeed, appears to have been a too implicit 
reliance on the honesty and goodwill of those with whom he came into 
Contact. Without guile himself, he was unable to fathom the dark 


= 


= intrigues of which Wazir Ali was the centre. 


There is nothing so difficult as to syntheise a vanished personality. 


= Sir Richard Owen’s feat of reconstituting a dinornis from a single bone 


is child's play compared with such an attempt; for 
mutable laws of nature to guide him, while an Pahor cae 
with the ever-varying enigmas presented by human character. No 
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just before the massacre of January 1799. Knowing coat 
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example of fairness and good temper, of cheerful obedience to rules, of i 
honour and truthfulness in word and act.” 

The advocates”of religious education must, in the opinion of 
Mr. Paranjpe, to be logical, seek to revive all the old social injustice. 
Why so? Cannot religious education be so given to Parsees, Hindus and 
Mos!ems, even in their own faiths, as to avoid social injustice and race- 
hatred in every religion? There are five principal elements —the discip- 
linary, the doctrinal, the ethical, the devotional and the combative. 
The combative element in each religion, which attacks other religions, 
must necessarily be given up in educational institutions ; hence the 
' necessity of departmental course. The disciplinary element, comprising 
nemaj, sandhya, baths, fasts, etc., has also to be almost entirely given up 
in schools, without hostels. In schools with hostels, parents have a 
decided right to insist that the religious discipline of their particular 
faiths shall be observed by their boys. No harm can result from such 
discipline. So long as people believe that religious nihilisn. is an 
unmitigated curse, they will prefer boys to be brought up in their parents’ 
faiths rather than in none. That is why Christian priests, like Bishop 
Porter, have not denied Hindu religion to Hindu boys. In colleges, no 
doubt, this discipline will have to be kept perfectly voluntary. The 
students are of an advanced age then, and must not be forced by college 
authorities to particular religious discipline. The doctrinal portion 
of each religion also should not be taught in schools, as that will be 
beyond the understanding of the boys. The philosophies of dwaita, 
adwaita etc., can be understood by college students only. The ethical 
portion which gives tone to character, and the devotional portion, which 
stimulates prayerfulness, can be easily taught in schools. There are 
numerous ways of doing this, without increasing social injustice. As 
these methods are numerous it was thought necessary by the Social 
Conferences to sound the various educational heads of our presidency on 
the question of religious and moral education generally. Every device 
should be adopted, every small point should be secured, which will 
strengthen moral character and increase a theistic feeling. In a note 
i written by me, numerous—perhaps too numerous—points have been 
= suggested to secure this high end. It is impossible to believe with 
Mr. Paranjpe that of late there has been any lowering of moral tone in the 
students. The mischief is more radical and of long standing. It is the 
subtle unseen legacy of former generations. The tyranny of Mahom edan : 
rule, the treachery so general in political leaders, double-dealing owing 
to despotic personal rule, whether Hindu or otherwise, the faith- — 

* ; 
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Jessness and laxity of chiefs and sardars, have permeated and perverted 
society for generations, in spite of the few Sadhus of those days Not 
only has society not become morally worse, but it has certainly improved. 
The greater honesty of public servants, the greater fidelity of Hindu hus- 
bands, the appreciable decline of drink in society, the greater regard for 
fidelity to principles in most opposite sections of Hindu society, are clear 
evidences of a better and progressive state of things. It is strange that with 
the views which Mr. Paranjpe holds of morality being at present the sup- 
port of religion, and that the development of a national spirit requires reli- 
gious education to be kept carefully out of sight, and that the ministers 
of religion are to a large extent the drones of our society, Mr. Paranj- 
pe does not openly and boldly denounce religion or religious teaching 
even in homes! All his arguments necessarily lead to that. It is 
lucky that he is more mild on morality and declares it to be the function 
of home and home only. Fancy even girls’ schools and widows’ homes 
being refused religious education by him. Although no direct reference 
is made to girls’ schools and widows’ homes, they must come in with 

the general condemnation of religious education. 
} There are those, like the Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj, who talk 
| and dream of giving one religion to India, by throwing their doors open to 
all comers and by actual readmission of Christian converts, and born 
Mahommedans and Parsees. The head of the Fergusson College has a 
negative, destructive plan for the growth of Indian unity. The nostrum is 
the banishment of all religiousand moral education from educational insti- 
tutions. Instead of indulging in the dream of having one religion or 
i no religion in India, as a necessary condition for the growth of a national 
` spirit in India, practical politicians have seized upon the fact of common 
grievances, common aspirations, and common interests as the basis for 
the advancement of national spirit in all races of India. Education has 
oe ae it is not so much religion, as a want of cool, prudent appre- 
en ot common interests in the long run that makes national spirit 
: P ant of such slow growth. There are so many immediate temptations 
apa in the way of Hindus, Mahommedans, Parsees, and Christians for 
_ looking tothe Prosperity of their own race only, at the cost of general good 
end of national spirit. Any student of India’s past and present history can 
easily show that where there was an appreciation of common interests, 
indus and Mahommedans, though keen in their own faiths, risked their 
all a unity, History is nobody’s master or servant. It obeys nothing 
commands nothing. It only affords instances 


a ee of the past for the 
sel i enstruction of the future. We can conceive of one religion in 
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India, but history affords no example of a nation of agnostics or atheists. 
It is impossible for anybody to prohibit Christianity from being 
taught in Christian schools, and Mahommedanism being taught in 
Mahommedan institutions. When has mild Hinduism come in the way 
of a national spirit? Religious education in schools being inevitable, 
practical politicians will be wise in insisting that the mutually hostile 
elements in each religion shall be absolutely omitted in schools and colleges 
and those ethical and devotional portions in the religions taught which 
inculcate and strengthen habits of truthfulness, devotion, purity, honesty, 
charity and philanthropy in the young minds of boys and girls. 

Mr. Paranjpe wants to know who are the old people to accuse 
young men of want of character, when they themselves can look with 
equanimity at corruption in positions of responsibility, the barbarous 
injustice towards young widows, etc. Well, here are words of an experi- 
enced old man on moral training, which cannot be kept too much in 
mind. Moral training would fail in its object if it did not produce spirits 
which are both reverent and irreverent—spirits which will only give honour 
where honour is due. The charge of irreverence, so far as I have 
observed it, mainly applies to the want of respect for parents, and it is 
admitted on all hands that respect for parents is a great virtue with 
Indians. I believe the charge is often well founded, but itis due far 
more to the fact that an ignorant parent, in all parts of the world, finds 
it difficult to secure the obedience, though he may retain the affection’ 
of an educated son. It is an evil, J admit, but it would be a far greater 
one if the educated son yielded undue obedience to an ignorant father. 
If he has not the courage todo what is right in spite of his feelings of 
reverence, his superior education has done him little good. Nor can I 
doubt that the poor results of our moral training are often more owing to 
excessive filial obedience than excessive reverence. 


BALKRISHNA NARAYAN BHAJEKAR. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The ablest and the most. interesting 
chapter in the Report on the last Census 
of India is that on “ Caste, Tribe and Race” 
by Mr. H. H, Risley. Tribe and race 
are for the ethnologist : the Hindu knows 

only his caste. Relying on anthropometric data, published 

in a separate volume as an appendix, Mr. Risley divides the Indian 

= population into seven distinct racial types—the Turko-Iranian, pre- 
i dominating in Baluchistan and the N.-W. Frontier Province ; the 
| Indo-Aryan, occupying the Panjab, Rajputana and Kashmir; the 
= Seytho-Dravidian, of Western India ; the Aryo-Dravidian, found in 
the United Provinces, iparts of Rajputana and Bihar; the Mongolo- 
Dravidian, of Lower Bengal and Orissa; the Mongoloid, of the 
Himalayas, Nepal, Assam and Burma ; and the Dravidian, pervading 

the whole of Madras, Hyderabad. the Central Provinces, most of 
Central India and Chota Nagpur. While there are only seven races 

| —the racial division being only of scientific interest and of very 
= little practical application—no fewer than 2,300 castes have been 
enumerated among the Hindus. These castes cannot intermarry— 
social restriction found more or less all over the world—and most 
them cannot inter-dine—a Prejudice peculiar to India. Caste, in 
siological sense, springs up wherever there is contact and SE 
aerae of races: in America, the Negroes and the various 

d races like the Mulattos, Quadroons and Octoroons, have a 
larply tricted jus connubii of their own. A similar A of 

€-manufacture must have occurred when race had to mingle with 
tribe with tribe in India. The differentiation, however, 
op with colour and lineage. When once the spirit of 
duced, exclusiveness came to be regarded 
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asa mark and measure of superiority. Tribal difference, occupa- 
tional variety, sectarian incompatibility, matrimonial unconvention- 
ality, national self-consciousness, geographical separation, and change 
of custom have each contributed fresh nuclei for the formation of 
|. castes, by appealing either to vanity or to a superstitious dread of 
wis impurity. The characteristic of the Hindu mind has come to be the 
doing of what has been ordained or sanctioned, and not of whatever 
is not prohibited. Precedent or positive injunction, and not freedom 
| to do what is not forbidden, supplies the rule of conduct for the mind 
| hy dominated by fear of the ever-watchful and ever-jealous Unknown. 
=H, S © Every change which removed the guidance of an old precedent in 
\ respect of social behaviour created a new precedent and a new caste. 
Thus both from physical and from moral causes castes multiplied: 
Buddhism could not abate the evil, and probably did not make any 
l serious attempt, except in the case of the monks and nuns who 
had renounced the world. Muhammadanism has not in all places 
been successful in suppressing it. In Bengal there are several 
| Muhammadan castes of the standard Hindu type—Abdál, the 
| circumciser; Bhathiárá, the inn-keeper; Kasái, the butcher; Nagárchi, 
f the drummer; Dhunia, the cotton-carder ; Hajjam, the barber; 
Johala, the weaver ; Kalu, the oil-presser ; Kunjra, the green-grocer; 
Patwa, the embroiderer—with governing committees of their own, 
who not only enforce trade-unionism, but punish lapses in regard to 
food and marriage in the orthodox Hindu style. Endogamy is found- 
77 edon a natural instinct, the operation of whichin one form or another 
is observable in all communities. It is the pollution of food and 
drink by touch, indeed even by sight, that seems so inexplicable to 
the Westerner. Mr. Risley propounds no theory to account for the 
origin of this form of sanctimoniousness. It is not improbable that 
the prohibition of promiscuous dining had its origin in the vegetarian 
bias of that altruism which has now become the common property 
- of most Brahmans. A Brahman, says the Mahabharata, may take 
his food from a Kshatriya or a Vaisya, but not from Sudras, “ who 
si are addicted to evil ways and who partake of all manner of food, 
is without scruple.” The evil ways here referred to seem to consist in 
taking the life of other creatures: in another place the same epic 
makes old Bhishma protest that although a flesh diet is the most 
efficacio 8 for the development of the body, it isa base act to add 
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to one’s own flesh by sacrificing the life of other creatures. The 
original prohibition very probably was against eating in the house 
of a Sudra, but the prejudice and the abhorre nce gradually deepened 

and in course of time, the reason of the rule being forgotten, the 
very touch ofa Sudra was believed to contamin ate food in some 
mysterious way for the twice-born classes, ev en for such as had not 
given up the flesh diet once generally allowed. The theory of pollu- 

tion has been carried to a grotesque extreme in Malabar and Travan- 
core, where Brahmans, in consequence of certain privileges which 
they enjoy, have special reasons to exaggerate their holiness, and 
where some castes are said to pollute Brahmans at a distance of 24 

feet, others at 36 feet, still others at 48 feet, while the Pariahs have 

to be kept ata distance of 64 feet. It can hardly be possible in 
practice to observe this rule with geometrical precision, but the 
elaborate graduation of social precedence in Kerala throws a lurid 

light on that peculiar frame of mind which considers righteousness 

as synonymous with restrictions. Mr. Risley has been at consider- 

able pains to construct a table of social precedence, but it is found 

that different tests have to be adopted in different parts of India. 

In the Indo-Aryan and the Aryo-Dravidian tracts, precedence within 
certain limits could be based on considerations of Brahmans and 

; ouas AgNO! caaics taking pakki or kacchi or water from the castes to 
be classified ; while in the Dravidian tract the more convenient test 
would appear to be whether a Brahman can a 
pastes whose precedence is to be determined. 
Bou ae ae ee community was divided into 
sion OF Sect eee Oubtful. The four-fold classifica- 
- forgotten social Since on ee peony Tte AOD: of some 
defining the relation b í : S aae ie method: of 
à E S between the innumerable social units into 


aun the community must have been divided in his time. He took 
Occupation as the basis of his classification 
he theory that the four- i 


ct as a purohit for the 
Was there ever a time 


` nown, and cannot be assumed 
ungnown origin ot the Persian tradition; 
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and the four-fold division of society mentioned therein must have been 
older than the Sukta. On the other hand, the classification is so simple 
and so natural that we are not driven to the theory of imitation or 
of external suggestion. Communities were divided into the noble— 
or from the religious standpoint, twice-born—and the servile. The 
ph | a former class included priests, rulers and independent producers and 
distributors of wealth—inviting comparison with the three estates 
oy of the British realm, the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal and 
ag the Commoners. The object of this classification was scientific 
rf) rather than practical, If it has exerted any practical influence on 
ANN Ka Society, it must on the whole have been in the right direction: by 
| y bracketing together into four groups numerous communities which 
j would have considered themselves entirely distinct from one another 
y without any bond of affinity, it has accustomed the members of the 
same group to feel as if they belonged to one and the same body. 
This feeling of a community of function and of interests has not 
been strong enough to restrain the internal molecular readjustment 
into smaller crystals. Yet the establishment of even a nominal and 
fictitious bond of uniformity between hundreds of communities, 
which would otherwise have drifted each in its own separate direc- 
tion, was a step, however unintentional, towards supplying a com- 

positive, rather than a distributive factor. 
. Various are the means that are suggested to-day for a national 
consolidation. M. Senart points out that in Europe the tendency 
A has been for tribes to coalesce : in India it has been towards disrup- 
tion ; and he is inclined to look for the reason of this difference in 
w the different political circumstances of the Eastern and the Western 
it eet nations. If the disjunctive tendencies of the political circumstances 
. ofthe past are not apparent on the surface of history —for few im- 
; portant or influential castes have originated in political disunion 
within recent times, though small communities have sometimes been 
hye chipped off from the parent stems by military expeditions leading to 
‘ the geographical isolation of the conquerors—the agglutinative in- 
j fluence of the British Government is visible in all directions. The one 
ei] N language, one polity, and one civilisation which the British Govern 
| ment has introduced have been building upan integral India, and they 
| have affected not merely politics, but also sociology. All meetings 
| for common purposes, be they for the discussion of administra tive 
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social or scientific questions, tend to establish a bond of sympathy 
which cannot but react upon society. If the Chambers of Commerce 
and Planters’ Associations, the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tions and other bodies of Europeans and Eurasians had been in the 
habit of sending delegates to the National Congress, not only would 
this assembly have assumed a different character and its politics 
have taken a somewhat different turn, in tone if not in substance, 
but we should not have heard so much of the widening gulf be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled. The European delegates might have 
been outvoted, but to be in the minority is not always to be with- 
out influence, much less is it to be in the wrong, 

A common religion would be a compositive sociological factor. 
When some of our learned contributors argue that religious instruc- 
tion in schools would retard the consolidation of the Indian com- 
munities, they evidently mean sectarian instruction, which is perhaps 
the only kind of religious instruction that one may expect ‘to be 
given in most schools at present. But to te 
the best and the highest teachings in 
retard the formation of a united nation: jt may accelerate the pro- 

| cess. Neither a common religion nor a common political platform 


ach young men to revere 
all religions would hardly 


can be expected to unite completely what instinct persists in sun- 
j dering. Christianity does not wash away colour, Hinduism does 
not preventa European from worshipping Siva or Vishnu ; but he 
would not be allowed to touch the idol in a temple, nor would he be 
absorbed into any existing community ; according to the current 
Hindu custom, community of reli 
endogamy, nor even endophagy, if w 
common religion does not always 
difference in religious pursuasion h 
= As religion, however, is not a matte 
gratulate ourselves if jt happen to b 
towards social integration, 
an ulterior national or soci 
Among minor aids to 
it Mentioned a common 


e may so callit. Yet while a 
serve as a compositive factor, 
as too often aided disruption. 
rof expediency, we must con- 
€ available as a force tending 
and cannot manipulate it so as to serve 
al purpose, 

social consolidation one may sometimes 
System of music and a common culinary 
Jal ear and that of the palate are not as 
instruments of sympathy as the language of the mind. 
lubricate the wheels of Society. The Indian system of 
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music is in danger of being neglected and ultimately forgotten : ere 
long it may be as obsolete as the music of the Sama Veda. Its 
place is being taken by unsystematised series of sounds known as 
tunes, pleasing, but independent of method, They can only be 
learnt from the living voice or from notation, which has yet tobe 
invented. The classification of tunes on a certain plan in the Indian 
system served much the same purpose as notation, for, given the 
name of the tune and the fál, one could easily manage to sing a song 
in the way intended, without any written guidance. Though music, 
like society, was stereo typed, new tunes could be invented like new 
castes, and might gain currency. Names like Surati, Multani and 
Jivanpuri preserve the story of the birth of certain tunes in certain 
places, the names of the inventors being forgotten. Yet invention 
was confined within due limits by the unwritten law that every song 
must conform to one or ot her of the acknowledged types. Now 
that invention is allowed free scope and it is impossible to maintain 
“purity of blood” in music, mixed tunes being already more popu- 
lar than pure ones, the only way to obviate a chaos and to establish 
a bond of auricular sympathy between: different parts of India would 
appear to consist in the adoption of a common system of notation. 
Of sympathy of the palate, very little need be said. It is a docile 
organ, and learns to fraternise in a short time. Where one caste 
does not eat with another, there must be almost as many culinary 
modes as there are castes. The authority of a Pakashastra has 
failed to establish uniformity, and even the theory of the succession of 
dishes differs among different communities. One gastronomic school 
would Jay the foundation with appetising dishes, raise the super- 
structure with nourishing and dainty ones, and give the finishing 
touches with a product of the cow, milk or whey ; while another 
school would reverse the pro cess. No Congress or Conference, how- 
ever, is needed to ventilate a grievance which will easily rectify 
itself. 

The factors that make for social or national consolidation must 
ultimately rest upon education—a cultivated intelligence which can 
discern the evils of a triturated society, which dispels the fears and 
prejudices surrounding unsubstantial distinctions, which observes 
the progress and prosperity of other nations and is impelled to follow 
and emulate their example. And the education of the secluded half 
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of the community would be even a more potent spell than the 
enlightenment of the active half. It is said that the presence 
of English ladies in India has not, on the whole, contributed to 
narrow the gulf between the rulers and the ruled, and that it has 
rather tended the other way. But what would have been the state 
of affairs if the very same ladies had been as ignorant as the generality 
of Indian womankind? Among the various causes which Mr. Risley 
assigns to the multiplication of castes, we do not find the ignorance 
of women mentioned as one. The reason apparently is that igno- 
rance produces much the result in the case of women as in that 
of men, and although female ignorance looks glaring enough now in 
contrast with the education that has been spreading among males 
under the British Government, the intellectual disparity was not in 
former times so great or prominent as to justify us in assigning social 
disintegration to the influence of the one rather than of the other sex. 
Under the British Government education pays more than it did under 
Native rule, and the bread-winners have advanced very much ahead 
of the family-rearers. The influence of the latter in retarding any 
movement towards social consolidation is, therefore, felt now more 
keenly than it could have been before. When the more slowly mov- 
ing half of the community falls into line with the swifter half, it will 
be easier to surmount the barriers between the 2 )300 divisions which 


_ the census officers have enumerated. 
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THE Tibetans have at last been convinced ofthe hopelessness of 
the struggle with the British. No Russian help, if it ever had been 
promised, was forthcoming; the Mission seemed to possess almost 
a charmed life ; fresh reinforcements reached Gyantse, and for aught 
the Lamas knew, their land might be deluged with troops and guns, 
if British prestige was at stake. The Dalai Lama has sent his repre- 
sentatives to negotiate. By the beginning of next month we may 
be fortunate enough to know what each party has gained and lost 
after one year’s “ Missionary ” operations at so much cost of life and 
treasure. Acting on the orthodox theory that nothing impresses the 
Eastern mind more than a display of force, Colonel Younghusband 
will add a rider to every proposal that in case of non-acceptance he 
is quite prepared to cross the Sanpo and “negotiate” with the Dalai 
Lama personally. Not to appear frightened, the Tibetan delegates 
will break their engagements—have they got Russian watches, or 
will it be stipulated that they must hereafter buy English and 
American watches ?— and will at every step take time to consider and 
perhaps to make a reference to Lhasa. The Tibetans have been 
asked to evacuate the Jong which they have fortified since the 
arrival of the Mission, and from which they have put the Mission to 
much annoyance, with no little danger. If the fort is not evacuated, 
hostilities will continue under the very nose of the parties who have 
met and who have begun to negotiate. General Macdonald’s resources 
will be put to the test for some time longer, and when he emerges 
successfully out of the trial, the negotiations will proceed apace. 
Such are the probabilities now, and it is to be wished that they will 
not be falsified. 

; %9) -< 

The war in Manchuria is dragging its weary length along. 
The repairs made to the Russian fleet at Port Arthur are in the nature 
of an achievement, though the ships are shy of leaving the harbour ; 
and Admiral Skrydloft’s activity furnishes episodes which relieve the 
telegrams from the Farthest last of their one-sidedness. As for the 
rest, the Japanese are in deadly earnest and have been adding to their 
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laurels, One is tired of saying that the fall of Port Arthur is a ques- 

tion of time. Varying the prophecy, it may be stated that before 

the Baltic fleet reaches the Pacific, at least. the guns from the forti- 
E: fications of that Port will no longer be fired by Russian hands. 


Xo 


The Government of India have published a Resolution on the 
results of the inquiry instituted by Lord Curzon into the relative 
roportion of appointments held in the public service by Europeans, 
Eurasians, Hindus and Mahomedans. The figures supplied by the 
Accountant-General show that since the year 1867 the percentage of 
the appointments held by Europeans has steadily decreased, and of 
those held by the other communities steadily increased. This is good 
so far, but the fact does not dispose of the charge which the reply was 
intended to meet. namely, that irrespective of the past, the present 
composition of the public service discloses a disproportionate share 
of State patronage enjoyed by Europeans. The tables annexed to 
the Resolution show that in appointments carrying salaries below 
Rs. 500, Europeans outnumber Hindus in the Departments not only 
of Military Administration and Ordnance—which is not surprising— 
but also of Customs and State Railways. Between Rs. 500—1000, 
the Judicial is the only Department in which the disproportion is 
Xot found in favour of Europeans. Eurasians appropriate a larger 
umber of appointments than Hindus on salaries below Rs. 500 in 
he Departments of Customs, State Railways, Stationery and Printing 
vey and Telegraphs ; while between Rs. 500—1,000, a similar 
roportion exists in the Departments of Administration, Customs 
tary Accounts, Military Administration, Salt, State Railways, 
ner A Printing,and Survey. The following figures are some- 
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In the circumstances, whatever other defence might have been 
available to Government, such as a superior aptitude of certain classes 
for certain kinds of work, which might be alleged, or any other con- 
siderations, it was hardly worth while basing a defence on figures. 

“Ee 

We are indebted to Mr. Martin Wood for the following interesting 
note on the late Sir Henry Stanley :— = 

Towards the close of 1869, there came into the office of a Bombay 
daily journal (of which I was then the editor) a man of sturdy build, 
rather under middle stature, and of broad strong features. He asked to 
speak with my then assistant editor, (the late) Mr. Alexander 
P. Shepherd. 

Atter some little conversation, Mr. Shepherd introduced his visitor 
to me as Henry Stanley, adding, “ He says he is going to find Living- 
stone.” Thereupon we fell to talking over the chances of such search, as 
we had claim to do, for you should know, we Bombay folk had good 
tight to form some practical judgment on that then speculative and all 
but hopeless topic. Many persons there had direct personal knowledge 
of the missionary and explorer of whom they had taken leave when he 
last trod British territory, which was in the island city on his departure 
for Zanzibar in the second half of 1866. Several of our citizens, during 
his visit, had close conversation with him regarding his past work, and 
about the people of that still dark continent. He had also given, at least, 
one lecture or public address, in his plain familiar way, on the possible 
changes and chances that might arise in its half explored regions. 
Needless to remark, Livingstone’s simple earnest character had made a 
lasting personal impression on us all, attended as he had been during his 
stay by our good old citizen of the period, Dr. John Wilson. 

Then too, Mr. Shepherd and I were able to offer Stanley such little 
aid as could be afforded by comparing the reports, surmises and 
rumours that had come to us’ subsequent to Livingstone’s having dis- 
appeared from civilised ken after he left Ujiji for the south-west. These 
rumours and surmises had been of the vaguest and most conflicting sort, 
coming as they did mainly from deserters or native African hearsay. We 
had regarded the result as discouraging as possible; and we gave Stanley 
our own private opinion that the chances were all against success in his 
search, though we still cherished some lingering hope resting on what 
we knew of Livingstone’s indomitable qualities. ‘‘ Well,” said Stanley, 
“that may be so; but I am going to try.” And you know the rest. 

The personal interview above related was before Stanley had become 
famous ; and it may be as well to explain how he came to be in Bombay 
in 1869, for this touches on one interesting passage in the explorer’s career 
that has nearly passed out of notice. My friend Shepherd, who had been 


- our special correspondent all through the Abyssinian campaign, had there 


met and become acquainted with Stanley: there was, I fancy, the free- 
masonry link between them. As to that period my recollection is some- 
what at variance with the dates and sequence of this portion of the 
adventurous journalistic story as just given in our dailies. For instance, 
it is an obvious mistake to state that in 1867 he was sent for the New 
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York Herald as special correspondent with the British army in Abyssinia. 
ae ion any eared in the new year of 1868 ; though I well 
remember being at the St. Andrew’s Dinner of 1867, when Sir Robert 
‘Napier presided, notwithstanding his being in the midst of his anxious 
preparations. Stanley did not arrive in Abyssinia until Sir Robert and his 
successful army were on the return march: and my impression is that he 
‘could not have got beyond Zoulla, where he met my friend Shepherd, or, 
perhaps, he reached Kumalai at foot of the Pass, then at furnace heat. 

This obscure period, which followed Stanley’s rough and varied 
ervice as a journalist, occurred between his leaving Zoulla for Suez in 
e second half of 1868 and our meeting him, as above described, about 
elve months later in Bombay. He appears at that time to have passed 
rough Syria, visited Constantinople, then turned eastward through 
ircassia and, so on, to the Caspian at Baku, afterwards through northern 
tsia, part of Turkomania, and on through Beluchistan, He avoided 
ling us whether he reached Bombay by land or by water ; and before 
he called at our office, he must have spent several days in our European 
ospital, recruiting after the very rough travels he had gone through since 

ving the Caspian. During the week or two that Stanley spent in 
ombay he contributed to the Times of India a few papers describing 
ie oil-wells of Baku and its then rising industry. 

Also in these papers he told a good deal about the then roughly 
ing Russian administration in Trans-Caspia, he having become 
rather intimate with the Director of that Province, General Stolyaloff. 

These papers might be worth republication, if and when some geographer 
Statistician familiar with the recent history of the Caspian and 
koman province should supplement Stanley's personal observations 


se regions in their secluded and ill-ordered condition thirty years 


ey was then rough-hewing his own eventful destiny. Toone 
th myself, saw him in his then rough and unmatured aspect, it 


nergy and immense power of 
y frame, but unrevealed in his 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the East & West. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to say a few words on the subject 
of religious education in schools in your valuable magazine ? Professor 
Paranjpye has rightly and in time raised his voice against religious 
education in schools, and some have already expressed their agreement 
with him. But it must be admitted that the general trend of opinion 
now is in favour of religious education. The next question is, how is it 
feasible to introduce it? It has often been contended that it is impossi- 
ble to have a common text-book of Hinduism, as there are three chief 
schools, the Advaitic, the Visishtadvaitic and the Dvaitic—the Advaitic 
school believing in the unity of God, Soul and Matter, therein agreeing 
with modern science, and the two latter schools believing in the essential 
difference and separateness of God, Soul and Matter. This theoretical 
difference is of course accompanied with practical difference also. An 
attempt has been made to prepare a common text-book of Hinduism by 
the Central Hindu College in their Sanatana Dharma Series. The 
Sanatana Dharma Series, while professing in their preface to be 
common text-books of Hinduism, teach in fact Advaitism as understood 
by Theosophy, adopting the theory of the unity of God, soul and matter. 
The books are, therefore, acceptable only to Advaitins and Theosophists. 
It is strange that they have been introduced in certain schools notwith- 
standing the above fact. The Director of Public Instruction of Bombay 
rightly refused to allow them to be taught in schools, as they are 
distinctly sectarian. The Director of Public Instruction of Madras has 
also rightly refused to recognize them. The difficulty, therefore, is to 
prepare common text-books of Hinduism. It is significant to note in this 
connection that even the Sanatana Dharma Series issued after so much 
labour have failed to supply the want. The only course, therefore, 
that is possible is to issue text books of the three schools of Vedanta to 
be taught separately to the three sects of Hindus, the Smarthas, the 
Vaishnavas and the Madhvas—the ‘‘ Thrimathasthas” (the three 
religious sects) who follow respectively the Advaitic, the Visishta- 
dvaitic and the Dvaitic schools of Vedanta. Visishtadvaitism and 
Dvaitism, which form the Dualistic Philosophy of India, being opposed 
to modern science, ought not to be taught in schools, where science is 
being taught. Advaitism or Indian Monism, though fundamentally 
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i agreeing with science, differs from it in many important details and 
! ought not therefore to be taught in schools, as the teaching of science 
is enough. Hence it is not desirable to teach Hinduism in schools. 
Of course, every other religion (except Buddhism which is nihistic) 
being dualistic and consequently unscientific, ought not also to be 
taught in schools. I may add in conclusion, to avoid misapprehension, 
that I am myselfa Theosophist, as I accept Advaitism which agrees 
with Monism—the Philosophy of science. 


Yours truly, 
V. K. RAMASWAMI AIYAR. 
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aye AKBAR : OR—VICTORIA ? 
4 

at ee 
A e N the February number of East & West there appeared an article 
M under the heading “Akbar: A Vision,” containing a strong 


appeal to the Indian public to unite in an effort to promote harmony 
and mutual trust and confidence between the rulers and the ruled, 
by the establishment of an association to be called the Akbar Sabha. 
Its chief aim, we are told, “should be to remove the rancour of 
castes and creeds, to compose all race differences as they arise, and 
by promoting peace and love, and treating the British Government 
as its own, to make a catholic, many-sided, efficient union possible 
for unselfish service and the advancement of the common weal.” 

No one who reads the article can fail to perceive that it is 
written by a philanthropist, a lover of India and the Indians—one 
who is actuated by the purest motives to stir up in others the desire 

4 so strong in his own breast for peace and good-will, the healing of 
dissensions and jealousies, and the expansion of the best interests Of 
this great Empire. All who share the patriotism and the benevolence 
of the writer will agree that his aspirations are noble: and that if— 
(ah! that /)—his “ Vision” could be realised, India would benefit 
immensely from his scheme. 

The primary difficulty in promoting leagues and associations in 
India, no matter how worthy the object, is the apathy of those who 
should be most interested in the welfare of their country. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that a desire for united action for the 
common weal is not one of the attributes of the people of India. 
Efforts have been made from time to time to stir up the flagging 
interest of those who, from their position, intelligence, education and 
wealth, should be the leaders of thought and beneficent action ; but 
experience teaches us how lamentably such efforts fail, and how es 
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soon a movement of the kind suffers from lack of energy and united 
action—and simply “ fizzles out.” Even when the object in view is 
such a tempting one as the criticism and instruction of the Govern- 
ment of India, the movement falls flat and the spirit of its pro- 
moters droops soon after its start—as witness the fate of so many 
indigenous movements. The principles of unity, concord and 
tolerance, which Akbar inculcated, and on which he founded 
and maintained his Empire, have been forgotten by the people 
far more than by the rulers of India, and no one who has studied i 
the history of India during the three hundred years since Akbar’s \ 
death can fail to recognise the fact that with the decay of the | 
Mughal Empire there was a synchronous alteration in the social fe) 3 
and religious status of the people, and that as the authority of the ( 
ruling power waned, so did the united nation disintegrate itself into | 
its component parts, relapse into dissensions, and revert to more than | 
its former divisions of religion and caste. There was more fanaticism | 
‘among Muhammadans, more. conservatism and isolation among | 
Hindus in the beginning of the 19th century than at any time prior | 
‘to Baber’s invasion of India in 1519. If these facts be admitted, 
_ then we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that India under a 
despotic ruler is more united, more coherent, and more contented than 
_ under what, in these days, would be termed a liberal government. 
; Akbar was undoubtedly benevolent ; he was also undoubtedly 
= despotic : he was tolerant in matters of religion and custom, inquisi- . 
tive in matters of literature, poetry and philosophy ; willing to A ‘eS 
adopt the habits and tastes of the conquered races, anxious to | 
Boate and please them—but, throughout his reign, he was fixed 4 
Se e na rule, and firm in his purpose of maintain- A; 
J a ea z a pe by himself, the Emperor— a í 
“bas ihe cate a pu! guide of his subjects. His 
Bah tori of oe eo in all history pethaps— p 
iron and in the velvet glove; nana A of onada OME ae ; i 
Be eese n ae he was merciful, considerate, 
Cas ong in power and stronger still 
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administration. Baber conquered India ; and had he lived, he might 
have ruled the Empire. His son Humayun was not qualified by 
nature either to conquer or to rule—he merely lost what his father 
had won, and as Malleson writes, “ It was the grandson” (of Baber) 
“who struck into the soil the roots which took a firm hold of it, 
sprung up and bore rich and abundant fruit in the happiness and 
contentment of the conquered races.” Happiness and contentment 
certainly prevailed during Akbar’s reign; and so firmly did he esta- 
blish his hold over India that the Mughal dynasty flourished for 
several generations after him, on the system which he had inaugurated. 
But it must be remembered that the keystone of his administrative 
policy was the document, signed by all the leaders of law and 
religion, at the Jdadatkhana at Fatehpur Sikri in the year 1578, 
which set forth, in clear and unmistakable language, that the 
Emperor Akbar was an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. This doctrine was propounded by Abulfazl, the learned and 
enlightened favourite and councillor of the Emperor, and “although 
it struck at the fundamental principle of Islam according to which 
the Kuran stands above every human ordinance,” it was nevertheless 
made into law and gave Akbar the power to carry out his reforms. 
In studying the history of Akbar, duly weighing all his acts, and 
recognising how admirably those acts were adapted to, and fulfilled, 
his carefully conceived administrative policy, we cannot lay too 
much stress upon this document which enunciated the Emperor's 
right to be regarded as the guide of his subjects’ destiny in spiritual 
as well as temporal affairs, A copy of this document is to be found 
in the “Ain-i-Akbari,” page 186, and Blochman refers to it as “a 
document which, I believe, stands unique in the whole Church history 
of Islam.” It was, indeed, the Magna Charta of Akbar’s reign ; only, 
instead of being obtained by subjects from their king, as was the 
document signed by John of England at Runnymede, it was 
a license wrung from the doctors and lawyers of religion by the 
crafty insinuations of a learned zealot, and the imperious demands 
of an all-powerful Emperor. It was, to some extent, the counterpart 
of the Concordat of 1801, taken by Napoleon from the See of Rome, 
which has, lately, been used as the lever for the expulsion from 
France of the congregations which for so many years controlled 
religious thought and education in that country. History teaches us 
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that all revolutionary movements have been, more or less, asso- 
ciated with an upheaval of religious doctrines, and Akbar, with the 
genius and foresight of the most remarkable man of his age, saw 
that administrative reforms in his time were impossible in a nation 
of congeries of religions, customs, and social prejudices, until he had 
it in his power to act as an absolute monarch, and as the final 
arbiter in all matters of religious dispute as well as of administrative w 
policy. It was only after he had been raised by this document to 
the rank of a mujtahid that Akbar was enabled to carry out his 
reforms. The following extract from Malleson’s “Akbar” (Rulers 
of India Series) may well be quoted here, “The document,” writes aa \; 
Abulfazl in the Akbarnamah, “brought about excellent results: (1) f 
the Court became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all ( 
creeds ; the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognised, 
and their defects were not allowed to obscure their good features ; 
(2) perfect toleration, or peace with all, was established ; and (3) the 
perverse and evil-minded were covered with shame on seeing the 
disinterested motives of his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory 
of disgrace. ”* 
Now it must be obvious to all students of Indian history, as to 
~ all those who have at heart the welfare of India, that admirable 
and beneficent as was Akbar's rule over his Empire, it is beyond the 


range of conceivable politics for any Government to adopt now the a 

| expedient which was the fulcrum of his power. 7% empora mutantur an 

«0s el mutamur in illis, applies to India, as to all other parts of A Y 

the world ; and if three hundred years ago India was so amenable 

to authority as to accept, without demur, the apostasy—for indeed as 
it was nothing less—of its Emperor, and to bow to edicts emanating am 


therefrom, it is ridiculous to suppose 
_ any similar artifice would be toler 
~ imagine that any civilised Governme 

Be agi nt would con 

doption of a scheme of universal rel e as 


r y igion asa means of facilitatin N, 
efi ms, or promoting happiness and contentment. Another es h 
‘@iscontented and despoiled Rajput States) was the system \ 


es: : \ 
by Akbar of taking in marriage the daughters of conquered ca 


on—Udaipur—all the states of 
SL SS 


that in the twentieth century 
ated, and equally absurd to 
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Rajputana fell in with this plan, but it is very doubtful whether, at 
the present day, the Jodhpur state congratulates itself to any great 
extent on the fact that the mother of the Emperor Jehangir was a 
Rahtor princess—or that Jaipur rejoices in the recollection of Akbar’s 
marriage with the daughter of Raja Bihari Mall, and sister of Raja 
Bhagwan Das. On the other hand, were we to take the opinions of 
the present Chiefs of Rajputana, we should find that Udaipur holds 
the unquestioned position of the premier State because the Ranas of 
Mewar steadfastly refused to enter into Akbar’s system, and preferred 
defeat and death rather than to give a daughter of the Sesodias to 
the Emperor's harem. 

With the decay of the Mughal dynasty we hear less and less of 
the infallibility of the Emperor; the custom of taking Rajput 
princesses as wives fell into desuetude, the barriers of religion and 
caste were more rigorously imposed than before, and India reverted 
to her ancient customs. The line between Muhamadans and Hindus 
was cut as clear and distinct as though no Deus ex machina in the 
shape of Akbar had ever appeared to bring all within one religious 
brotherhood ; and thus it is, perhaps, that in the year of grace 1904 
the claims of Akbar are forgotten alike by Hindus and Muhamadans, 
and that his memory is held in greater reverence by the alien race 
that has succeeded to the Empire which was first built up by his 
unrivalled: genius and courage. Certain it is that Englishmen in 
India know more about Akbar, and recognise more fully his brilliant 
career and splendid talents, than do the descendants of those for 
whom he wrought so manfully ; and although the Rulers of India 
cannot, for obvious reasons, imitate in its entirety the system upon 
which Akbar worked, it may perhaps be conceded that in religious 
toleration, in granting freedom of thought and action, in conciliating 
the people and in upholding the dignity and independence of Indian 
Chiefs and their States, the government of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor of India is not far behind the example set by 
Akbar. 

And this leads us to the consideration whether the Akbar 
Sabha, which appeared as a vision to the gifted writer of the article 
in the February number of this magazine, is the best, or the only, 
appeal that can be made to the people of India to promote national 


peace and love. 
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Ifa name is necessary, is not the name of Victoria a better one 

to conjure with ? TER 
Let us briefly compare the reigns of Akbar and Victoria, 
and consider which of the two great Sovereign Rulers of India 
has, at the present day, the greater claim upon the love 
and gratitude of the nation. Akbar’s actual period of rule may be 
counted from the date of his freedom from the tutelage of Bairam 
(who, after his defection, was ordered to proceed on pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, but was assassinated at the commencement ol his 
journey), A, D. 1560—to his death in 1605—or a total of forty- 
five years. Queen Victoria assumed sovereign power over India 
after the demise of the East India Company in 1858, and died 
Empress of India in 1901—a period of forty-three years. For pur- 
poses of comparison, therefore, the length of the two reigns is 
practically identical. Akbar’s reign was marked from beginning to 
end by aseries of conquests of territory and suppressions of rebellion. 
The India which the second battle of Paniput put into his possession 
consisted of the Punjab, the North-west Provinces, and Oudh: a 
tract bounded by Afghanistan (his own country) to the north, 
ot Ajmere to the west and Jaunpur to the east, with a line between 
a = those two last named places as its southern limit, He conquered in 
succession the provinces of Behar, Rajputana, Gujarat and Bengal, 
And he was engaged in the subjection of the Deccan when the 
rebellion of his son, Prince Salim, afterwards his successo 
_ Emperor Jehangir, compelled him to return 

on the 15th October 1605. 

_ The rebellions and revolts with which Akbar had to deal 


many and various. An army was sent in 1562 against the 
hars, a turbulent tribe in 


za. the Punjab, and after sharp 
ng order was restored and the chief of “he Gakkhars was 
; n prisoner, In the same year 


1 there were disturbances in Kabul, 
conspiracy formed by Abul-Ma’ali, who fell upon a detach- 
o he zoyal army and destroyed it, Troops were sent 
Abul-Ma‘ali, sae cae to Kabul, and the next year 
i oner in Badukshin, and 

Soe , strangled, In 1565 the 
obles rebelled at Jaunpur, and after a battle in onan 


as de eated, Were brought under subjection, and 


ere were successful rebellions at Kabul and. 
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at Lahore ; these were suppressed after the rebels had been attacked 
and driven across the Indus. The Uzbek nobles again revolted in 1567, 
but were defeated with great loss at Manikpur, between Partabgurh 
and Allahabad, and “the principal leaders of revolt were killed during 
or after the battle.” * In 1568 Akbar besieged Chitor and captured 
that stronghold of the Ranas of Mewar after a conflict in which the 
Emperor killed the Rajput general by a lucky shot ata long range. In 
1569 he compelled the surrender of Rantanbhur, a strong fortress in 
Jaipur. 

It would be tedious to recount all the fighting undertaken 
by Akbar in conquering India and overcoming rebellion ; perhaps 
sufficient has been written to prove that his reign, in spite of his 
conciliating, merciful, and benevolent intentions, was marred by the 
horrors of war, bloodshed and assassination, 

During the 43 years that India was under the crown of England 
in Victoria's reign, the land had peace. Within the territories taken 
over by Her Majesty there has been neither war nor rebellion 
during all those years. The Kingdom of Ava has indeed been added 
to the empire under circumstances which rendered annexation in- 
evitable, and a large population that suffered for many years from cruel 
and tyrannical despotism has been brought—greatly to its advantage 
—under the ægis of the Indian Empire. And there have been wars 
beyond the frontier of India, forced upon us by the treachery or 
duplicity of our neighbours, in which the soldiers of the Queen, 
English and Indian, vied with each other in bravery, devotion and 
loyalty to their great Mother. Here comparison is certainly in 
favour of Victoria. 

Then, let us turn to the prosperity of the country. In Akbar’s 
day there was no trade in our modern sense of the word, no 
communication with the world outside India: while in India 
itself the means of communication were few and far between, 
and such roads as existed were unsafe owing to bands | of 
marauders and the insecurity of life and property. Let us consider 
what has been done by “the slow-moving Anglo-Saxon during 
Victoria's reign. Look at the returns of external trade, not only 


exports, but imports ; think of the thousands of tons of shipping that 
; e aa ella ae | 


* Malleson’s “Akbar,” p- 104- 
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enter and leave India’s great ports, Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, | 
Madras, Karachi, to say nothing of smaller ports on the west coast : 
of the roads, bridges. railways and irrigation works constructed | 
between 1858 and 1901, and then say whether the balance is in | 
favour of Akbar or of Victoria ! 

Compare the systems of administration, and you will find 
that the government of Victoria has cordially accepted all that 
was best and wisest in the policy and designs of Akbar, amplifying 
his revenue and judicial reforms, and carrying into effect in 43 
years all that he hoped and wished to do during the 45 years of j 
his reign. al 

Akbar left behind him some magnificent buildings at Agra, f Be 
Delhi and Lahore, and these have been the admiration of his suc- \ | 
cessors in the Empire. But where are his Colleges, Hospitals, 
Canals, and charitable Institutions ? Did Akbar do anything for the 
education of Women? And what has Victoria done? These are 
questions that answer themselves in the phrase, Si monumentum 
quæris— Circumspice.” 

In freedom of thought, speech, action—in all the attributes of 
true and enlightened liberty, how does Victoria's reign compare 
with Akbars? Would Akbar have tolerated a National Congress or 
a Vernacular Press ? 

: Lastly, let us consider which of these two great rulers of the 
: Empire of India has left the deeper impress upon the hearts and 
minds of the Indian people. p 
ee ie his desire for peace and union, his a 
E hic op Sp i toleration of all creeds, his 
not read that the Em ei T a enhe gied, weide i 
so much according to ‘his li ue i at eana OE NEN 
= with grief for his loss When Victo aa Spee aormost depths 
; manifestation of DOS as th o a ne nao ee an 
highest to the lowest, from a which India expressed, from the q 
; poorest pee E penine chici to the huts \ i 
And what sze M Sinn Gee eee ae ye a 
a recognition of the fact th Bee nunc unatiected grief sl 
eae at during forty-three years of her 
2 ee mon the love of the Indian nation. For the first 
in the history of India there was wnion—-the union of diverse 
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lle was a maa a ee N 
to look for a sign OF i es eae eras i ba 
peace and good-will it i gees. pout Hoe iho prooien oi 

PE 3 » 1 1S unnecessary, with the great example of 
Victoria fresh in our minds, to go back three hundred years to recall 
the memory of Akbar, No Sabha or Association can achieve that 
which the love of a nation freely gives; and if the memory of 
Victoria does not move India to peace and love, we may rest 
assured that an appeal to the memory of Akbar would be equally 
futile, 

Is any Association or League necessary to inculcate in the 
minds of the people of India, the doctrines of peace, unity, and 
concord? Certainly—but example is better than precept; and in 
India, of all countries in the world, where so large a proportion of 
the population is, and must for generations remain, illiterate, there is 
no popular demand for mere counsel and advice : it is the real, and 
not the ideal, that commands the sympathy of anation. To millions 
of Indian.subjects of the Crown the propaganda of an association, no 
matter how benevolent its intentions, would be but as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. The belief in the good faith, the honesty ot 
purpose, and, above all, inthe paramount power of the Empire is as 
genuine and wide-spread now as it was in the days of Akbar: there 
is no desire latent in the minds of the people for political teaching ; 
the murmurs of discontent, the aspirations of wire-pullers, find no 
echo in the hearts of the tillers of the soil; all they want is peace 
and plenty. A quiet life, prosperous seasons and good crops, form 
the horizon of their hopes. Jealousies, rancours and dissensions 
belong to classes which have nothing to do with them, and with 
these they have no concern, and no sympathy. But every man, 
woman, and child, to whom the name of Victoria is known, can be 
brought into a closer knowledge of the love of the Queen- Empress 
by seeing, as they will soon see, real and tangible memorials to her 


name. ; ee z 
In nearly every town in India, in every native State, and not- 


ably in the capital of India, there are being raised by public 
subscription buildings dedicated to the memory of Victoria. These, 
whether they are magnificent Halls containing all that is of value 
and interest in the history, literature and art of india, as the Calcutta 
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memorial; or Hospitals, Orphanages, Technical Schools, Libraries, 
tains, or Statues, as in many parts of India, will, one and all, 
to mind the blessings enjoyed under the great Queen-Empress 


during her reign of 43 years, and will perpetuate her name. Lord 


Curzon’s speeches explain the aims and objects of the Victoria 


Memorial Hall at Calcutta, an edifice which for purity of design is 
destined to rank second only to the Taj Mahal at Agra, while as a i 
eoples’ Palace and as the repository of valuable relics of the past cle 
cannot fail to answer the popular tests ; and every visitor to the | 
‘memorial will know that it is sacred to the memory of Victoria, Z 
Sir larly, though other Victoria memorials are less costly, wherever T \ 
"they are raised they will be object lessons to the people, and will 
_ stand for ages in testimony of the love and gratitude of Indians for 
the great Empress and Mother. For the educated and enlightened 
classes, who are capable of understanding and appreciating the 
deeper lessons which the Victoria Memorials are to teach, the 
t of reverence for a great Sovereign ruler, the endurance of 
es which marked her reign, is it not possible to forma 
) ctoria Association having for its aim not only the pro- 
on of harmony, mutual trust, and confidence, between the rulers 
tuled, as suggested by the seer of the Vision of Akbar ; 
the collection of funds to send people from all parts of 
n a yearly visit—it would be, indeed, a pi/grimage—to the 
Queen Victoria at Calcutta ? 


D. W. K. BARR. 
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: [As explaining the style, it is necessary to state that this is the 
BG substance of an address I had prepared in December last for a 

| Mussalman audience for moving an amendment to the Resolution 
at the last Mahomedan Educational Conference advocating the, 
founding of a Mahomedan university for India. Partly out of defe- 
rence to the wishes of the Honorary Secretary of the Conference and 
others, who had come, as ‘it were, as guests of Bombay, and who 
did not desire any display of antagonism, however respectful, to their 
cherished programme, and partly as I thought the publication of a 
paper setting forth my views would be more effective in gaining 
attentive consideration to them and eliciting further discussion from 
the Mussalmans of India than a speech delivered at the Conference, 
I did not move the amendment. ] 


HE proposal to found a Mahomedan University has had the 
unanimous acceptance, for years past, of the Mahomedan 
> Educational Conference, under the guidance of some of the accredit- 

AA ed leaders of the Mahomedan community. in India. Its realisation 
Be was the cherished dream, the last and crowning effort of the great 
man who had for over a quarter of a century woven a more potent 
| spell over the imagination and exercised a more powerful influence 
| over the actions of the English-educated section of his co-reli- 
gionists, and had done more to advance the cause of English 


a education and Western thought among them than scores of leaders 
: fect much better equipped in Western learning than he, the great soul 

who had furnished to us an example of single-minded devotion to 
oS the cause he had made his own, such as had not yet been equalled, 


and shall certainly not be surpassed by any of his oN anes | 
with whom his lot was cast. Difficult, indeed, must T ees 7 
of him who would venture to question the validity of a prop 
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tion that has had the sanction of so many and such great authorities ; 
reverent must be the spirit in which a proposal associated with 
such a name should be approached. And in the discussion that is 
being raised on this question I shall not be found poong in that | 
respect that is due to the revered memory of Sir Syed Ahmed, as 
well as to the deliberations of the Mahomedan Educational Con- | 
ference, over which we feel ourselves honoured in having at last ; 
persuaded Mr. Justice Tyabji to preside. oh 
But, at the very outset, my difficulty is enhanced by the fact ` 
that after the most diligent search I have found it impossible to HR 
lay my hands on any definite statement as to the scope and func- E 
tions of a Mahomedan university, on any arguments—apart from Wad. 
mere sentiment—by which, such a university is sought to be recom- | 
i mended to our suffrage. Arguments can only be brought forward | 
i against arguments, criticisms can only be usefully directed against 
H concrete practical proposals, but here we have to address ourselves | 
ta to nothing but a name without even a definition. For what isa | 
Mahomedan University ? What would be its distinctive features ? | 
A university, I take it, can have but two functions, firs/, the 
provision of advanced instruction in all branches of knowledge | 
accompanied, if possible, by the prosecution of original research in 
them, and, secondly, the conferring of degrees or diplomas or some 
other outward signs as evidence of the adequate reception of such 
instruction and the prosecution of such research. Now the entire { es) 
circle of human knowledge may, for the purposes of our discussion, A | 
be divided into two segments—one, much the larger of the two 
that may be termed secular, and the other very small and restricted, we 
Comprised under the term theological, and still more contracted if ; 
nfined to Islamic theology. It will be granted that for Te secular 
a ches of learning there is no inberent necessity for a distinctivel 
ahomedan university. For they know no race, no colour, no ee | 
aiiemptng to provide for them, for all the courses a instruc- Oo 
mprised in the faculties of science and law and medicine and ; 
ering, as well as of arts—which last alone is apt to be present 
s nds as solely sufficient to constitute a aAA when 
Re S cational matters—in attempting to bring into E 
ee OES, we shall be trying to repeat with me piece 
Toes the work which is already, according to its own admission, 
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imperfectly done by Government, notwithstanding all the resources 
at its command. The result will be that we shall either fail in the 
attempt, or create a university so inferior to those we have that its 
Instruction and degrees will be the last resort of mediocre students. 
In this connection I am often reminded of what the founder of the 
Mahomedan Educational Conference once told me in the course of a 
private conversation—that those who attempt to bring into existence 
for the Mussulmans institutions less fully equipped than the best 
already existing, are doing, instead of any service, the greatest 
possible harm to the educational welfare of the Mussulmans. 

Thus, for secular learning, the foundation of a Mahomedan 
university would be a work of supererogation, and most probably 
injurious to the cause of secular education among Mussulmans. 
There remains, then, the other very narrow field of theological 
instruction and Islamic practice and discipline and theological degrees. 
A Mahomedan university, it may be contended, would provid: 
for these. I presume, it will be admitted that these should not b 
made the sole and only objects of a Mahomedan university. 1 
presume it will be taken as axiomatic that our first provision should 
be for the small modicum of secular learning that is provided by the 
existing universities. Remember that in this are already included 
the history, the languages, the literatures, and the philosophies of 
Islamic people. Mr, Amir Ali’s “ History of the Saracens” is one of 
the text-books for history in the Arts course of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; the Punjab University confers degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Oriental Learning. I presume we are all agreed that this indispens- 
able minimum of secular learning cannot be reduced by the corres- 
ponding szdstitution of purely theological subjects without, to that 
extent, impairing the efficiency of the student in secular affairs ; 
lastly, I believe it will be admitted, that this minimum of secular 
learning involves at present such a strain on the student that any 
serious addition to it would necessarily lead to his physical break- 
down. Any theological teaching, therefore, when contemporaneous 
with the secular, can be obviously of the most elementary descrip- 
tion, and to be more advanced, must be by itself and independent 
of the secular teaching. Now, is it not more effective, as reaching 
a larger number of students of different classes, abilities and com- 
munities, is it not more practicable as being fraught with much less 
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opposition and as appealing to a wider public, i T mn 
ships and professorships and fellowships of ; research Oy in 
Islamic theology, and only in such other subjects as are not at 
present provided for and are of special interest to Mahomedan 
students, and attach them to the existing institutions _ scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of India, equipped in other res- 
pects with all the resources at the command of Government and other 
public bodies ? Is it not, Iask, more economic, more practicable, 
more effective, to follow this course, than to attempt to get a charter 
for a university against which the Government has declared itself 
after due consideration by its expert advisers—a university: that, 
being located in one part of India, can attract at best only the 
È limited number of students that can afford to travel to it from the 
me 15,000 square miles over which the Mussulmans of India are 
~ scattered? So much for theologic teaching. What about Islamic 
cdiscipline and practice? Here, again, I ask, which is the more 
 toXcellent way ? Is it not to have well-organised residential hostels 
winder competent Islamic supervision attached to existing in- 
‘stitutions, and thus, convert them all into so many Aligarh colleges 
dotted over the land ? 
= And, in truth, in all this, what is there that is not already met 
by the existing constitution of sectional colleges like the Mahom- 
edan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, the Islamia College at 
_ Lahore, or the Madressah in Calcutta ? 
I t, then, only for the power of conferring degrees in Islamic 
’ that all this agitation for a Mahomedan university is 
In the first place, can were sure that this cannot be 
eae angi there was a proposal not long ago in the 
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we have sacrificed efficiency, to some extent, in order to give the 
people some sort of political training, We should be genuinely 
astonished if we could hear the popular view of the matter, in which 
the whole thing is looked upon as a farce. 
Medical and Sanitary administration may be considered to- 
i gether, as they are intimately connected and bound up, the one with 
N the other. While we are congratulating ourselves upon having brought 
r i : every Indian hovel within reach.of the sheltering wings of the angel 
be of healing, the people are making some disquieting remarks. It 
a” may be hoped that the old days of imagining that to enter an 
f i Be English hospital was to say good-bye to life, and that children were 
| >» vaccinated in order to be eventually offered up as asacrifice for the 
i success of some undertaking, have passed away for ever. But there 
| _ Is some justification for the suspicion that our zeal for sanitation is 
| more due to pressure from Europe than to anxiety for the welfare of 
| Indian village communities, and for the persistent unpopularity of 
| European medicine. When the British medical officer can find time 
l for the efficient supervision of his subordinates, and when instead 
of building expensive hospitals for women to which nobody ever 
goes, we devote our attention to the training of native midwives, or 
some such obviously useful work, this unpopularity may pass away. 
It might do much towards bringing about this desirable. result if the 
European practitioner could see his way towards adopting a more 
: sympathetic and less contemptuous attitude towards indigenous 
N medicine, The common idea in the profession that everything of 
y =< value has already found its way into the Pharmacopæia, cannot 
n'y surely be correct. Ifa school of tropical medicine is to be started, 
we may, perhaps, look for some exegetic study of native herbal 
+ remedies. For such work, of course, a thorough knowledge of the 
vernaculars, as well as great sympathy with, and appreciation of, is 
the people, isneeded. The land will not yield up her secrets to a sel 
contemptuous inquirer. 
I have glanced briefly at the above details with the single object 
of establishing the proposition that what principally bars reform in 
India is the apparently hopeless irreconcilability of the two schools 
of thought on her domestic policy. It need scarcely be stated that 
the remedyiis in the creation of a third school of thought, which shall 
Seek for, and enforce, a rapprochement and reconciliation between 


38 ‘ Ps 
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the other two. We want some one to sitas a kind of judge between 
the European administrator on the one hand, over-anxious to intro- 
duce theoretical perfection, and the people, who would probably 
like to be left to their own sweet will, careless of their responsibi- 
lities to humanity aud the outside world, on the other. The 
deus ex machina will tell the authorities that there are certain 
measures which, although quite excellent in theory, have to be 
abandoned when circumstances are peculiar and exceptional. He 
will also plead for a sympathetic consideration of the people’s point 
of view on all questions, notwithstanding the general unreasonable- 
ness of their attitude, and will show that their wishes imperatively 
demand attention on certain points. On certain other points he 
< will have to assure the people that their views are impracticable, and 
that their antagonism must be abandoned. And here I must indicate 
from what direction such a reasonable, moderate, and strong third party 
isto be looked for. It isuseless to deny that from the people themselves 
alone can such a party be looked for : their European friends can help 
them, but only when instructed by themselves. It is the lamentable 
E absence of public spirit in India which is, after all, the principal cause 
Se ofher woes. The November (1902) number of this journal contains 
7 an article “On an Attitude of Mind,” which should be taken to heart by 
all Indians. The writer is, perhaps, a little optimistic in his estimate 
of the benefits to India of British Rule. But he is perfectly right in 
appealing to all who have the interests of their country at heart, to 
realise their duties as citizens. The most conspicuous instance of 
= failure in this respect is to be observed daily in nearly every district; 
the leading residents do not inform the authorities, as they should 
do, of what is going on under the surface of things. I can speak 


given for failure in this respect did not apply in my case. I made 
t arul never to divulge the names of persons supplying me with 
2 mation, I never called upon them to declare openly what they 
told me confidentially, and I took special steps to ensure 


that it was impossible for me to take any action what- 


nd 1 rh: did hear, and do what I could, in my own way, 
hat appeared to be wrong. 


lomain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ness of the confidence. The way I did this was to tell 
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l heard in an informal way. I always said I would < i 
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And I could not get the people to speak to me really freely ; I 
generally had to drag things from them, and probably incurred much 
odium, and charges of “un-English methods” were also made for 
doing so. But my maxim was always “ salus populi suprema lex,” 
and I considered that the people must be protected in spite of 
themselves, and in spite of general and “English” maxims of conduct. 

Just as the refusal of the leading residents in a district to help 
the authorities to pierce the veil’ which obscures their vision tends 
to perpetuate abuses in a district, so does the failure of the mode- 
rate thinkers of India to come forward in the jarena of politics 
prevent the introduction of useful reforms in her domestic policy. 
Such proposals have been left so long to extremists, that everyone 


who comes forward in such matters is dubbed an extremist. ` 


Moderate men, whose opinions, and still more whose facts, would 
be of priceless value to the foreign administration, which for some 
very long time to come must control India, are sadly silent, fearing 
to be charged with hostility to Government. 

In old days, perhaps, there was some justification for this position, 
and the official attitude of resenting all criticism as impertinence or 
worse was responsible for most of the backwardness. But under a 
sympathetic Government like that of Lord Curzon, there really is no 
excuse for this failure to fulfil an obvious duty. While it behoves 
the Government to enter, as far as possible, into the feelings of the 
people, and try and comprehend their point of view, it is equally 
necessary for those Indians who wish to rise to the true responsibi- 
lities of citizenship, to try and see things from the Government 
standpoint. At the sametime they ought, fearlessly but temperately, 
to point out popular complaints and grievances, and show how 
they can be remedied, without sacrificing those objects for which 
every Government exists. 

What more fitting moment can be imagined for the inauguration 
of such a “ Unionist Party” for India, than the present ? Such a 
party would be composed of all those broad-minded, but at the same 
time level-headed British statesmen who, while sternly refusing to 
yield to impossible demands, at the same time desire to do their duty 
to the full to India,and Indians animated with equally sober but 
truly patriotic ideas. The rocks ahead on ‘either side are indicated 
by the curiously parallel case of Ireland, where persistent refusal 
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to do anything has been succeeded by equally deplorable readiness 
to do too much. ; é 
It may be said that the « psychological moment has been 
missed in 1903, when, if everybody had been agreed as to what 
India most needed, she might have obtained it in the form of 
Imperial largesse, on January ist at Delhi. But if hell is paved with 
good intentions, it is equally true that Paradise is obtainable by . 
noting lost opportunities, and determining that they shall be missed 14 
no longer. I have not the little work referred to at the beginning of 
this article by me at the present time, and cannot give the full list { 
of reforms which were therein proposed. But I remember that f i 
Provincial Legislative Councils, anda Hindu University or College, i i) 
at the sacred city of the Ganges, the Jerusalem of Hindustan, were | | | 
among the number. Both these projects have since become actual Yj 
facts. 
As to the most urgent matters which might engage the attention 
of the proposed new party, I should be inclined to select the 
j following : 
Pi Industrial development. Removal of inequalities in taxation. | 
Police Reform.: | 
Check of litigation by increased use of compromise, arbitration, | 
and local inquiry. 
Supply of capital to the solvent agriculturist, and utilisation of 
his savings. 


Revival of village communal institutions. ( 
Ido not add social intercourse to the list, because, hopeless. z 
optimist as I am, I am really beginning to despair, almost, of much y ? 


progress in the growth of more cordial feelings between Europeans 
and Asiatics. This and the ilast named would form the re ke ; 
and stepping-stone to all other needful things, but the obstacles i 
great and well-nigh insuperable. But the twentieth century ae 
have still more wonderful things than these in store for us. i : 


C. W. WHISH. ae 
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A CENTURY AND THE MUTINY IN INDIA. 


“The Progress of India, Japan and China in the Century,” 
Nineteenth Century Series. By Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
P.C., G.C.S.1, etc, (W. & R. Chambers, 1902). 

“« Records of the Intelligence Department of the Government of the 
North-West Provinces of India during the Mutiny of 1857—preserved 
by and now arranged under the Superintendence of Sir W. Muir, 
K.C.S.L, D.C.L., Edited by W. Coldstream, B A., I.C.S. (2 Vols. R. 
& R. Clark, Edinburgh, 1902). 


N his book on “ The Progress of India, Japan and China,” the late 

Sir Richard Temple tellsa story of which no Empire could but be 
proud. 

It thrills one to read the bare facts and figures. “The best is yet 
to be,’—you say, as you close the book. “ The best, in the way of self- 
development, and the exhausting of possibilities, We deserve that it 
should be after the steady yearly betterment of a century.” For indeed 
this is a retrospect which should bring hope to even your moral 
‘dyspeptic. 

But, able as a summary of facts, clear-cut and forceful in its lucid 
simplicity, as a meditation and the pointing of a moral it is—a lost 
opportunity. 

Sir Richard Temple is an optimist for the Englishman, a pessimist 
for the Indian; and the difference of outlook is more of an injustice 
than Sir Richard Temple could possibly have conceived. Besides 
upon principle, it cannot be right to have one standard for yourself, 
another for your neighbour.... On the whole, you cannot resist an 
impression that the book is one long retort. Statements are made with 
the fervour of a special pleader, rather than with the moderate neutrality 


of a historian or the tact of a statesman. We have adulation for 


inspiration, the self-gratulation of a large vaingloriousness for the lilt of 


a large optimism. 
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It is so limited to be over-content with a past: all is not said and 
done for India, yet. The lesson of the century Is not—* we have , 
reached our limitations,” but “ Life is shoreless—God has set bounds 
to neither Englishman nor Indian.” And the meaning of the upper- 
most in the struggle is but the better chance of helping the undermost 
to realise this. 

« We have done our work as a nation,” Sir Richard Temple seems ; 
to say. But one is tempted to reply after the manner of King George EE 
III. to Johnson, when he said he thought he had already done his part j 
as a writer, “ I should have thought so too, if you had not written so j 
well.” 4 i 

Limits are for the inferior alone. The tragedy of finality, of the for- y 

ever accomplished, belongs not to the nation that is still alive. Accom- | 
plishment is relative. For that stage, yes—it is done ; but you have but { 
cleared the way for the next. 
As a stringing of facts, the tale of the century is simple enough. 
Ñ You might tell it to a child in a few minutes, with a skeleton map of 
India, a brush, and a little red paint. We begin at 1800; The heir of the 
Great Mogul was cooped up at Delhi, his imperial authority the shrivel- 
led rag of a head-townsmanship. Two small Moslem kingdoms indeed 
had sprung up in Oudh, at the base of the Himalayas, and in Hyderabad, 
the heart of the Deccan : and Tippoo Sultan had done his best before 
he was left among the slain at the storming of Seringapatam. But, it 


was the reign of the Mahratta, the marauding chieftain of the Western 


Hills. That extraordinary confederacy of border warriors was now i 


i represented by a few sovereign chiefs—the Slipper-bearer (Sindhia); ~ 

{ the Goatherd (Holkar) ; the Cowherd (Gaekwar) ; by the Bhonsla of mS 

f Nagpoor, and—the head of the old confederation, the Peishwa at Poona. hi f 

j: ae French had quite retired; to the Portuguese remained a. 
ittle, except what they themselves called « souvenirs heroi 4 

5 the Western coast. The Dutch had—__a OL Along 


few graves ; 
for token that it was they indeed, who had ser Bre: 


t th 7 : 
ward. e Western tide east. 


The Earl of Mornington (Lord Welles! j 
“ZEN ey), was 5 a 
in 1800—‘ the glorious little man” n D : 


wh : 3 

paced it, With the Moslems for friends i eee en os j 
easily be subdued, he reflected ; and he, therefore formed an ee “Zz 
W phe North, and soon almost all the peninsula ae British. [We 
colour that red, child, now—all but the hill-states of Mysore and | 
core. ] This was the Madras Presidency, ieee 
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In Central and Northern India—in the Deccan plateau and in the 

T Gangetic plain, Lord Wellesley found the Mahrattas a formidable 
factor. And he attacked them simultaneously on both fronts. Perhaps 

the whole history of the British in India can show no more masterly 

Stroke. It left Orissa (by cession), and the Gangetic plain (by 
conquest and annexation) in the hands of the British. Sindhia had 

$ sued for peace, the Gaekwar was harmless, the Peishwa quiet. The 


4 i Mogul Emperor at Delhi was transferred from Mahratta to British 
| keeping. 
/ This was the birth of the British Empire. 
LS, (Colour that glorious classic Hindustan of the Gangetic plain, red, 
v Now, my child, and also the little Province of Orissa on the Eastern 
coast. | 


Intervened—a reverse—a question of policy, which would be best 
discussed later, We’ll continue now our “ brush” game, It is 1814 
before we can paint again, and then, under the Marquess Hastings, 
were completed the British conquests in Central India—[colour that, 
near the valley in the Nerbudda]; and the Peishwa being in state 
custody, his Deccan territories were added to the Bombay Presidency, 
[Lay the colour on thick here: for it is British of the British, this 
Presidency. | 

Nepaul next claimed attention: a Gurkha aggression and the 
« red ” creeps near the Central and Eastern sections of the Himalayas. 

Leave India now, till 1849—no more painting comes to be done. 
Perhaps because the brush must be busy elsewhere. 

Across the Bay of Bengal, was the Burmese kingdom of Ava on the 
Irawaddy, little and dainty as a Burmese maiden. It committed 
aggressions along the Eastern frontier, and in 1824 war was undertaken 
against it. Asa result, Assam, Arracan, and Tenasserim were added 
$ to the Indian Empire. 

The Province of Sind, was about this time also annexed by Lord 
Ellenborough—a most important annexation. ? 
We will neglect for the moment the first Afghan wars: they were 
not colouring matter, brought no acquisition of territory to the British, 
C though they showed the importance of the Russian-Afghan question, in 


relation to India. 
zi An exciting series of battles led to the next event, the annexation 


i of the Punjab in 1849—all that.good land of the five rivers, peopled 
| by the soldier-folk, who have since helped so often to swell the glories 
| of the rule of their adoption, the loyal Sikhs—[a good red colour, child] 
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At the same time Cashmere of the lotuses and fruit-trees, of the snow 
mountains and giant chenars, became a Native State under British pro- 
tection ; and next, in 1852, were acquired Pegu and the delta of the 
Irawaddy . . . Why? because the king of Ava insulted British 
traders and frigates at Rangoon. 

But the “red” comes not only by fighting. Sometimes no single 
gun need be fired: instead, documents are drawn up and tied with 
red-tape, and pigeon-holed. Is it not an easy peaceful game to play? P 
So, Satara, Jhansi and Nagore were annexed for a failure of male heirs S 

j! in these feudatory States. Itis an interesting bit of colouring, this: 7 
for nowadays the right of adoption is recognised, and this mode of A 

_ acquisition is the rarer. 4 

In 1856, the little Moslem kingdom of Oudh had to be taken away f 

: from its ruler, because Lord Dalhousie felt that this would be better for i 

z the people whom the British had guaranteed against misrule, 

E Every one knows what happened in 1857—very, very nearly was 

all the good red colour washed out, and then there would have been 

ee wildipatches of green and yellow, changing places so often, that in the 

ae end the map would have looked a muddle of yellow-green, with one 

____ knows not what threatened super-induction. 


3 = But, step by step, it, was regained and kept—the firmer for the | 
2 _ chance of loss, we all believe. 


; and in 1885 
the red is get- 
e which in the 
one). This was Ne 

t the British—a He 
and one not honourable. 
for besides the Irawaddy © 


_ valley, making with earlier conquests the whole Burmese Empire, it 
, ? 


Britain its interest in Chinese politics, 
And this finishes our “ brush-work” for 
i truth been fought since—chiefly on the North-Western Frontier; joa 


d, the real interest of future Indian history seems to lie con- | 


e —but, with little beyond political readjustment for the main i 
tter days. 


the century. Battles 
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Dutch, who are really traders, were the only rivals of the English 
a The Portuguese, as Sir Richard Temple says, thought of proselytising 
and ambition almost entirely, and but little of trade. “By the opening 
of the rgth century, the Dutch, the Portuguese, the French, had all 
departed from one cause or another, and left the commercial field, as 

all other fields in India, in the possession of the English alone.” 
As Lord Wellesley's vigorous foreign policy made the nucleus of 
Sid the Empire, so its cessation—the reverse referred to above, the substitu- 
| tion of “ diplomacy for war,” in those early chaotic days—stayed its 
growth for a time. And, no doubt, it has proved well in the long run 
\ to have gone slowly. And now that all has practically been gained, 
» when the great point is the “keeping ” and consolidating of the Empire, 
diplomacy, not war, has need to be the watchword, indeed : harmony, 

not aggression ; appreciation, not wilful misinterpretation. 

Indians, from being but the other party to a commercial contract, 
have become children of the same parent. The very language of our 
international relationship has changed: we want a new vocabulary as 
a new {attitude of mind. All things are “ ours "—there is no “ yours ” 
or “mine.” It is to owr interest to stand together, to be loyal each to 
the other. Our object should be to make even the step-brotherhood of 
the Imperial feudatories jealous of the wonderful bond between Britain 
and British India, and desirous of admittance to the same united 
family. From Traders to—Chi/dren——the passage was slow and very 

ae interesting. None who knew the beginning could have foretold the 
end ; and some of such had had the gift of prophecy. 

In 1800 the East India Company was the immediate source of 
British authority in India: the Indian armies (all except the King’s 
y m troops) were the Company’s servants, so were all Indian officials. 

i In 1784 the Board of Control, with a Member of the British Cabinet 
° Ai for President, had exercised for the first time. some specific control in i 
things Indian. But the patronage rested, in the main, as before, with 00: 
the Company. The Governors and Members of Council were appointed f 
by the Company. The Governor-General was chosen by the Crown g 
but, oddly enough, in the Company was vested a power of recalling the 
aa) Governor-General, even without the sanction of the Government—a 
: power exercised in the case of Lord Ellenborough. 
Sige In 1813 the Company lost its monopoly of the Indian trade. a 
In 1833, it became a territorial and governing ; authority 
only, its trading functions at an end, but its patronage in no way 


diminished. a 
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In 1853, the open competition for the Civil Service robbed the 
Company of its monopoly of patronage, : 

In 1858, the old East India Company ceased to exist, and the 
Government of India was exercised by the Crown. 

How the Crown has since then fulfilled its pledges to its subjects 
across the seas, the whole world knows. Of its tact and wisdom, the 
loyal outbursts, whenever occasion gives opportunity for demonstration a 
to the taciturn self-controlled Indian, will be proof sufficient.. The lg! 
death of the loved Queen-Empress was one such; the coronation of 


her son, the King-Emperor, was another. AN 
When Britain was in difficulties, through wars in China and South y X 


Africa, the country as a whole stood by its Sovereign, would have served a 

her in the field, offered money and arms, was loyal to a man—-though 

India had perhaps never, since Mutiny days, been so under-officered. 

India needs no surplusage of English troops to keep her loyal 

now, Her loyalty is a glad service, nay, in many cases a religion. 
| What else was the meaning of the Sikh demonstration during the 
: late Durbar? What else is the meaning of that extraordinary 
belief in the immortality of Queen Victoria ? 

“ As the sun sets, but never dies, even so shall the sun of my life 
set—but, I shall not die.’ He may indeed have written this, the old 
Arya, about the first British Sovereign of India, to whom the people 
of his Fatherland should bring homage zons after he was dead ; for of 
none of the previous Rulers of India has this been the general feeling. 

Therefore is it a pity that Sir Richard Temple should have said, 
of the relation between the Government and the people : à | 

“Tt hopes for loyalty and endeavours to deserve as much, but a E 
doubts whether it receives or will ever receive that.” i ¥ 


It does receive loyalty—good measure pressed down and overflowing f 
in these latter days. i ; 


True, 
Mutiny o 


! 
t 


in '57 there was the Mutiny : but even so wasit not but a 
f Sepoys? It was not by any means representative. The 


ae ie caves were loyal. Sir Richard owns that “the 
o. . . . | 
y 7 2 ative Princes was a Steadying factor throughout the ie 


- “While the extremities of the body politic were \ 
ze the heart beat tranquilly ” - “The aid of the \ 
gun b men, under Sir John Lawrence, really quelled the Mutiny,” he fo 


adm eet None of us forget the glorious deeds of individual 


e Ter Se: of the Mutin y wW 
ieas z ASi 5. er tr it r 
E ; 4 e so local, So ansito y; SO, perchance, 
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inevitable, at that stage of the history of the Empire, that we may dis- 
gia regard any recurrence of trouble, but on the loyalty of the mass of the 
people, on whatever crisis, Britain may indeed count. 
Talking of the principles of Imperial Administration in India, says 
Sir Richard—‘‘ The maxim ‘everything for the people, and nothing by 
| them’ has been applicable to India during the tgth century, and still 
at is so,”—and he justifies this. 
boy In the main, he is right, as to facts. Indians have “ some share, but 
IN not a prevailing or a conclusive one in the Government of their own 
mi, country.” He is not right, if he means to suggest that the principle 
A is one which should always govern Imperial relations. We act for 
¥ children, for paupers: never for either in perpetuity, except they be 
lunatics. We allow grown people a share of action. That India is stil 
a child among modern nations and in Imperial relationship may be 
admitted. But she will not always be a child. And, meantime, if only 
the sense of a common allegiance were cultivated—the “ children-of-the- 
Empire ” feeling—it would help the allotment of that share, when the 
right time should come. In his tabular statement of loyalty at the end. 
of his Indian section, Sir Richard quotes the peasant proprietor, the 
cultivator and labourer as “loyal, but passive.” Would not “ loyal, 
because ignorant” be a better description ? 
A characteristic story of this same cultivator was told once to the - 
present writer by a prominent member of the Opposition: He was 
travelling in India and asked his host, a Commissioner 1n the Deccan, 


to give him the opportunity of a talk with the peasant propo E iat 
pi agriculturist. “I want to know what he thinks of the Governm a te 
Geez said he. It was no use for the Commissioner to affirm Be - 
yy cultivator of the soil never thought : so they cae uae at 
f at random selected a man working in a i field. V F = es 
ae doing ? ” asked the member of the House of Commons, 0 
agriculturist. pt: 
“ Tilling the soil ”—was the answer. 
| « And to whom does the soil belong ?” xe 
| © To the Government.” an 
* « There!” said the M. P. triumphant. r 
| u What do you mean by the Government wa 4 
= u The Peishwa ’'—was the calm reply. ‘ 


i a British 2” 
«The Peishwa! What of the British ¢ ; 
“ They,” said the man, ‘f come to the country somentes 
What can they have to do with the Government ? 


to shoot 


tigers. 
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He was living ina past, near a century old, and had realised no 
Se chapters on Revenue and Finance, on Trade and Commerce, 
on Law, and the Landed Interest are able summaries. _One remark 
may be made in passing, Sir Richard admits that India is no expense 
to England. The child pays her own up-keep, and the salaries, so to 
speak, of her own governesses. She finances her own peculiar safe- 
guards both sides of the water: and she offers the best opportunity 
for the employment of British capital. 

“India,” says Sir R. Temple, “is one of the best customers that 
Britain has in the world.” . . Notwithstanding all which, 
“Britain grants no pecuniary aid to India, and perhaps some thinkers 
might, at first sight, consider that she ought to do so.” The cause why 

she should not, is badly put. England keeps a larger Navy, because of 
its Eastern Empire, than otherwise it would do, says Sir Richard, and 
India does not contribute towards this. Well! if the child is worth 
adoption, she is worth tha? much, and her Imperial Mother would be the 
last to grudge it her. ; 
+ Individuals—Events: The two words stand for the earlier 
= and latter halves of the past century. 
What of to-day ? And of the future? 
__ Lndividuals will compel evenis—Individuals, English and Indian. 
None can stay them. It would seem useless to Propound ‘ principles ” 
of administration, of selection. The times will evolve whom they will. 
me Finally, that Sir Richard should have made no mention of women 
and the position of women, in his summary of the century is extra- 
dinary, For to no section of the nations in India has the British 
mpire brought greater blessings, But indeed, the subject is wide 
for a monograph, and perhaps were better omitted than inade- 
ies eee T° ne packed a century into some 200 pages 
ee € l cient for any one, and a particular triumph for a 
m 0, when in the flesh, left on his Many and varied audiences 
ipression of having a large Surplusage of language to his account 
r else might have failed, 
volumes of Intelligence Records of the North-West 
ing the Indian Mutiny published by Sir William Muir, 
r. Coldstream, make delightful reading for anyone who 
lence to edit the papers for himself, 
pted robs the records of 
look for 


ee 


ei 


For indeed, 
7 their chief interest for the 
a story of the Mutiny. We find office 
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files . . “Letters down country,” “ Letters to so-and-so , ,”. 
“Notes of intelligence collected from . .’ This is but 
pigeon-holing : and the matter is so good that one regrets it the more. 
Very little, moreover, is there to aid us in our self-editing. One wants: 
the year noted at the top of the page, especially in Vol. I., where 
you have to turn back to the beginning of a letter to find a date. 
Another evil is that one has the same little incident nibbled at, over and 
again, before getting any real details about it. We learn after many 
tantalising references to Delhi, on p. 117, that the British flag waves. 
over the Palace, and “ Her Majesty the Queen” proposed by the Con- 
queror of Delhi, “ was drunk with all honour in the Dewan Khass by the 
Head-quarter Staff.” But we have to wade through over 300 pages, 
while all our interest dies of starvation, before we come upon consecutive 
details of that momentous siege . . ‘So, with the doings of the Indore 
Regiment, we play the game of the boy who falsely cried “ Wolf,” 
Nevertheless the book is full of good things, of lurid side- 
lights on that Great Rebellion, of striking likenesses, whether of rebet 
or patriot, of pictures of desolate landscape or soul-stirring battlefield, 
of wise reflections, of short incisive entries of fact—in themselves, the 
most eloquent of epitaphs. The papers are prefaced by a charming 
little story of the incarceration at Agra, told by Sir William for his. 
family : and indeed we could wish he had told the rest of the tale in this 
way. The country was under-officered because of the Russian war. In 
January, 1857, the cartridge trouble had already begun. Yet, says Sir 
William, April was allowed to pass in inaction, “while mutinous: 
messengers were secretly spreading treachery among the Pandy Regi- 
here.” 
e the roth May, the Mutiny broke out at Meerut—the news of it 
reaching Agra in an obscure private telegram, the last carried by the 
wires. And then there was slaughter everywhere, war Ae 
Alighar, Mynpoorie, Ettawah, Agra, Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow—ti k 
i i f Delhi, the tide turned. The troops had arrived 
with the retaking o ’ lag | the long way Baten Cano 
from England, they had travelled, alas ! long ace 
realising the danger : but, “the scarlet stream is oo Ny, a a 
road,” says one of the Kossid letters, on October 23rd, 1857, 
not so easy to ford.” 


“As regards the zmmedzate cause of the outbreak,” writes Sir 


William, “we can get no other clue by enquiries at Delhi and else- 
1 


where than the cartridge.” 
And again, 
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“u Greathead was asked to make all the enquiry he could from 
deserters etc. He writes in reply. ‘The result of all questioning of 
sepoys who have fallen into our hands regarding the cause of the 
Mutiny, is the same. They invariably cite ‘he Cartooch as the origin, 
No other cause of complaint was ever alluded to. His Majesty of 
Delhi has composed a couplet to the effect that the mighty English 
who boast of having vanquished Russ and Iran have been overthrown 
in Hindustan by a single cartridge? * A consciousness of power had 


` 


grown up in the army which could only be exorcised by Mutiny. The yy 
cry of the cartridge brought the latent spirit of revolt into action.” AR 
Elsewhere Sir William continues, ‘ The country keeps quiet and con- J 
tented. The character of the affair is that of a military Mutiny—a Ss | 
struggle between the Government and its soldiers, not between si l 
the Government and the people . . . . . The most remark- i 


able proof of the people not being opposed to us is to be found i | 
in Muttra and Bundrabun, with their nearly 100,000 inhabitants. 
Our native officers under charge of Imdud Ally, Deputy Collector, and 
Deputy Magistrate, have regularly maintained authority there, when- 
ever not driven out by the enemy in strength. Over and over they i 
= have retired when the mutinous forces occupied the place, and as 
| often returned to rule over a willing and obedient people.” 

“The rebellion has originated ina military discontent, not in the 
least in any popular discontent . . That the anarchy should have 
dragged into the whirlpool all the restless spirits of the land—all who 
had hopes of making anything of the Opportunity, wasa natural and | 
necessary result. That the proclamation of the King of Delhi’s reign 


should unsettle the allegiance of the Moslems was to be expectcd from `w 


the singularly close combination of the political and religious elements S 


in the system of Islam. Butthe Mutiny once crushed and the crown y p 
_ of Delhi dashed to the ground, both causes of opposition will cease.” "| 
. How true was this forecast, the years ; 
ave proved. In his official position (Int 


ough spies, on thin paper 
the East, It 


* “Na Iran ne kiya, na Shah Russ ne— 
Angrez ko tabah kiya, kartoosh ne,” 
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respectable and religious man among the Mahommedans,” 
ing the usual way of salvation for the orthodox Islamite, 

. Indeed, the impression one gets by a close study of this mass of 
letters and intelligence is that of a spoiling for a fight in the first 
instance, by the soldier-folk of a caste of fighting men—and of a fight 
made easy by the utter disregard of warnings, and indifference to 
danger on the other side—nay, more, by a tactless tilt against religious 
prejudices. Too little allowance has been made hitherto for the purely 
physical element in it all : the people who fought, fought for the joy of 
fighting—the “ malice,” such as it was, lay with the idle restless spirits 
who fanned the flame, and who had all to gain,—as have they not in 
every country ?—from chaos. 

These had the wit to realise that religion is, in the East, the best 
of war-cries, Of the mass of the non-fighting harmless inhabitants of 
towns and villages some were drawn into the struggle because they 
were not strong enough to oppose it: some, because they really felt the 
religious impetus : some, alas! through cowardice, upholding the side 
reported to be the winning one. For false rumours were rife, as witness 
the Nana’s proclamation, to which reference will be made later, or 
Letter Ixviii. in Vol. I, embodying the report that the King’s Forces 
were in complete possession, and “the infidels” routed, “The system 
of unlimited lying,” indeed, was a sad squandering of gocd organisation. 
If only that chief newsvendor could have been employed on the side 
of truth, the country might have quieted down even sooner. But the 
devil often has the services of the wits in a crisis, 

And, when the struggle was over, Britain found a population of 
whom the worst that could be said was that it was badly compromised, 
and wanted to “ save its face ”—the best, that it had shewn a loyalty 
of which any empire would be proud. People who want “ to save their 
faces” have no interest for us. Those who incited them to rebellion 
have. And so, we turn away from the compromised repentant to the 
compromised unregenerate—such as the Nana. One of the Intelligence 


and preach. 


paper describes him for us :— 

“The Nana is 42 years of age. Hair black; complexion light 
wheat-coloured ; large eyes ; a fat round face; he is understood now to 
wear a beard; height about 5 ft. 8in; he wears his hair very short (or 
at least did so), leaving only so much as a small skull-cap would cover; 
he is full in person, and of powerful frame ; he has not the Mahom- 
medan hooked nose with broad nostrils, but a straight well-shaped 
he has a servant with a cut ear, who never leaves his side.” 


‘one; 
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The servant with the cut ear, 
faithful bodyguard, rushing in to t 
| Tt was the off ear, depend upon it ! : 
And now, hear the Nana proclaim—‘‘A traveller now staying at 
‘Cawnpore, who had come from Calcutta, brings the news, that after 
the distribution of the cartridges, Government considered how to take 

= away the faith and religion of Hindoostan.” 
om ‘And he is most systematic in his fabrication. The Council meets, 
and petitions Queen Victoria. Sanction comes from England to 
convert the army. The order is issued about the cartridge, greased 
= with “a mixture of the fat of pigs and cows,” to offend both Hindoos 
and Mahommedans. English soldiers are embarked to help the con- 


is a graphic touch. One can see him, 
ake the blow aimed at his master. 


version . . . . . Buthehad to explain the delay in their arrival : 
so, he brings in Turkey and Egypt—the Sultan-i-Rum and the 
_ Padshah. 


And at Alexandria are*sunk all the British ships, ‘“‘ so that not one 
glish soldier was left.” The Governor-General is sorrowful and 


i\e morning neither had the body a head, nor the head a crown. 
one revolution of the blue sky, neither Nadir remained in 


_ (A reference, evidently, to the Cawnpore event of the 27th June) 
-and so, the /shtihar ends. 
One can imagine the simple people whom it misled. Did Nana 
of Terence? He might have, so closely does he follow his 
i lying so as to help his public to justify events to themselves, 
But the times produced better men than this. Look at the picture 
rig Choubey Gunsham Dass—holding ont at 
chla Ghat with a small 
ae ies band of sowars and people oi the 
Š ‘Har ington” says Sir William, “ will be able to tell at Calcutta 
m ch we owed to this man in the times of our difficulty. He was 
tor of the first Aligarh expedition, and his counsel to us 
as invaluable. Only conceive the daring of this man he 
rdly able to walk from paralysis, maintaining s long 
yn front, and almost within sight of the enemy.” 


ee a e of Pee of the enemy’s horse, Dilsookh Rai 
et with 3 ey, who yas Overtaken, his head was cut off 
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There was the 
d of over and over again through both 
than one had realised, in the light of these 
revelations of the Intelligence Department. It was no little achieve- 
ment to control your rebels from looting not your own house, but your 
neighbour's house. Something of Sindhia's anxiety we learn from an 
entry of 26th December 1857, when the worst of the trouble was over : 
“The Chief Commissioner received Sindhia to-day in Durbar style, 
Sindhia was near an hour beyond his time, but the excuse given by 
Macpherson was so fine a compliment, that it disarmed criticism. 
The Maharajah, during the first six months, has not had a single night 
of quiet sleep. Last night, for the first time, he slept soundly, in the 
security of the British Capital—so soundly that nobody dared awake 
him, and Macpherson found him asleep when he went to fetch him to 
the Durba r.” 

Muttra, Ulwar, Rampur, Pattiala and Jhind, all were loyal—and 
this part of India was Mutiny-country. 

Then, there were the soldiers—the Sikhs and Punjabis. “ Splen- 
did fellows, they are, these Sikhs ”—writes Sir William in Oct. 1857. 

‘ It was so odd to see Native Soldiery about one again, and Native 
Sirdars. The first feeling was to shrink from them as deadly enemies ; 
but it was only a passing feeling, called up by the memory of the 
enormities of our mutinous Bengal army. The open smiling counteni 
ances of the Sikhs and Punjabis at once dispelled all such ideas. They 
are noble fellows . . . The ma Ox all India are due to Law- 

i rgetic and unstinted aid.” : 
arene of revolt was blazing so high and so close that they 
could feel its hot breath upon their faces, we find an entry, “ Punjab 

> ‘kh troops loyal.” 
ee tee ho Bombay troops. “The 2nd Bombay Cavalry, 
d 12th Sao behaved splendidly (Neembhera, Sept. 1857) ad F 
F ecially glad of this. The fellows on the wall called out ‘Deen ! 
ET aa ae to make them waver as they advanced to attack, but 
all they got in return was a shower of musketry. 


ae ani now afforded of the faithful and gallant conduct 


h z 
troops is peculiarly satisfactory. ; 
Z B a a we have naturally more than one instance. It 


the Englishman’s opportunity. But we learn most from such 
was 


39 ; i 
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incidental entries as this, during that “ claw-clutch of dejection poy 
side Delhi: “The only men who are dispirited are these whom sickness | 
or wounds keep in camp.” $ 
From Kashee Pershad’s account of the Delhi rebellion we extract } 
this tribute to Sir T. Metcalfe. He describes the rush of people from i 
the City a little after 9 a.m. on the fateful day :— $ i 
“J had fancied it was the escape of some elephant . . . - | 
About half-past ten, a great crowd was seen moving towards the place l 
where I lived. In front of it was a gentleman galloping rapidly 
along, waving a naked sword. He was going as from the Fort, or 
Mosque, in the direction of the Ajmeerie Gate, which had been shut 
by the Sepoys. They opened it for him, and he rode out.” 
Another native account says of the battle of Mogal Serai— 
“The English fought as Roostam and Jspendiar alone fought before.” 
Of many entries we want to hear more. 
“ General Nicholson fell grievously wounded while trying to infuse 5 
X the necessary amount of courage into his men, to induce them to pro- į y 
_ ceed to the attack of the Lahore bastion. Heat first would not allow toe 
; himself to be removed off the field, saying that no soldier ought to ; 
retreat ; but a sergeant’s party carried him off, and he was only just aN 
alive when he reached camp.” ( 
fz “I am on my watch-tower, and a cloud of dust on the distant 
horizon, shall be announced, as soon as its form rises distinct from the 
rounding line,” writes one in that weary month of October. Soldiers 
and civilians alike, and whether in action or in patient waiting, made 
y of which the world must ever be proud. And is one not proud | 
F Oe R pee a oe names, the unrecorded yh | 
will fnd a tablet—To : i To e a S a ar 
jut by his Queen and his ane Peer ne oo did his i 
y Y, though he was not a Soldier \” : : 
ae Ko pe Ro Mutiny papers to realise the humour of 
ut the tımes bred humonr of thi i 
the Delhi operations,— BS cbf kind. Mr. Greathead 
whole plan is an audacious one, suited to the occasion, ġut | 
| 
t 


i 


tter written the day after the assault of Delhi. He 
aspyin a quill, and not wrapping 
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: “ Cherisher of the poor, the just of the age, Nawab whose prayer 
1s accepted by God, holder of lofty titles, your Honour, Lieutenant- 


Governor of Agra! May you Prosper! . . . . A paper of news is 
forwarded to you in the cover with this ‘arzi.’ It will pass under 
your pure glance . . . . For the future, till Government secures 


victory, my petition will be written on this kind of light and thin 
paper, and sent without a kincob cover, 
“This 1s contrary to custom, but cannot be helped; let it be 


‘overlooked. 


“ After victory is secured they will be again sent in accordance with 
the custom of past times, with K/arita. May the sun of victory and 
conquest ever shine upon you!” 

Of the Great Mogul one gets a sad enough picture—the last 
representative of a worn-out royalty, a puppet in the hands ofa mob, 
whom his ancestors would have trampled to death by wild elephants : 
a slave on his own hearthrug to his chief Queen, the designing and 
clever Zeenut Mahl Begum—“ Greatness ” thrust upon a harmless old 
dotard, who wanted nothing but leave to mumble in peace his Persian 
couplets. 

And Delhi after the siege? It is not a pleasant picture which the 
papers give us. But atleast the Intelligence Department did its best to 
restrain the ‘‘ treasure-hunt,” and to prevent the destruction of precious 
manuscripts. 

Here is a graphic picture culled from one of the letters— 

“u When the palace was stormed, and the gates blown in there were 
not more than ten meninit. They were all killed, and the first-comers 
served themselves to some nice loot, in the shape of English guns and 
rifles, and native curiosities from the Zenana. There are really some 
rare copies of Persian books found.” Elsewhere we hear that “ great 
numbers of rare and valuable TETES have been wantonly 
destroyed by our own uncontrollable soldiery.’ 

The streets are strewn with literature of all sorts. 250 Ibs. of 
powder in bags blew the ponderous doors off their hinges: Delhi is 

The Chandney Chowk presents a miserable forlorn 


i ll sacked. : : ; 
a everything looks dirty. The Bank is a frightful ruin, The 
nics Musjid has not suffered much from our fire.” 


i ipti f the rest of the country. 

ous contrast are the descriptions o i 

h E Ta which talks of the wreckage at Delhi goes on to tell of 
a l collection of revenue along the doadb route. Here again 
a ee arose questions. Shouid it be collected ? Some of the Goojur, 
owe , ; 
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z villages had already paid it to the late king—what should {be done in 
‘such cases? 


a The people “seem tired of all the anarchy that has been going on 
and seem inclined to settle down very quietly,” was the general report. 
; In some villages, the people came outin troops to welcome back the 
E English. 

> ue “ The Hindoos are really happy to have us, even for a day.” 


In October Mr. Harrington writes from Cawnpore—“ The Khareef 
harvest ought to be a most abundant one. During the whole time I 
have been in India I have never seen finer crops.” . And the 
: final entry on the Agra-Meerut district in the same month— 
ome a All is so clear that a lady might travel alone almost. The traffic 
all along the road is going as if nothing had happened, and the people 
are very civil. Save for the bungalows and chowkies which have 
_ been destroyed, there are no signs of the late rebellion. Indeed, to 

look at the smiling face of the country, covered with the most luxurian 
‘crops, it is difficult to realise the idea that such fearful events have 
; occurred but the other day. The people are ploughiug and sowing 
_ everywhere, and though the curse of war is a heavy one, all must see 

Eo that the country has been singularly blessed with a plentiful harvest.” 
C si ahaa so the year, begun so disastrously, ends with a special blessing. 
eo May we not find in this a parable? The Earth calling to the 

po 2 -born—" Behold !—I make all things new! ” 


CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


OSWELL has preserved for posterity a talk with Dr. Johnson on 

April 28th, 1783, wherein the literary dictator has said: " There 

must be either a natural or a moral stupidity, if one lives in a total 
neglect of so very important a concern as religion.” 

Acute and forceful as this observation is, it is certainly not free from 
ambiguity. Even Professor Paranjpye, who is reluctant to accept this, 
through the agency of educational institutions, would not decline to 
endorse the saying in its general terms. I welcome the spirit of his 
criticisms in the May number of Hast & West, and propose to discuss 
his views on broader lines. J start with a concession that in a country 
like India which fails to suggest the idea of a nation or a homogeneous 
population, enthusiasts for a religious revival, as a potent agency of 
national advancement, would find their nostrums rudely tested and re- 
jected. It cannot be denied that the religious beliefs of the rulers and the 
ruled do not converge towards a common ideal. I also add that the 
ineradicable intolerance of supposed outward manifestations of inward 
beliefs cannot profitably be ignored by those longing for a regenerate 
India, broad-based upon a common national religion, and that those filled 
with reactionary ideas should be prepared to find their prophecies some- 
what belied. But the teaching that man is not made for bread alone, 
but for the word of God, is too hallowed and abiding to be affected by 
considerations about the method of inculcation. Long before the wave 
of rationalism had passed over the world, the inspired intellect of the 
forefathers of our race, as it pondered over the star-spangled floor of 
had recognised that the cosmic phenomena had, as their sub- 
one great and omnipotent Mind. This consciousness of our 
inherent limitations in a world of Infinitude is sufficient to account for 
the evolution of the religious idea, which the progress of Science is only 
confirming and developing. The religious instinct remains, and it will 
be found that we are mostly contending over its outward manifestations 


and their effects. 


heaven, 
stratum, 
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John Stuart Mill has said : `“ To have a right is to have eee 
which society ought to defend me in the possession of.” For liberty o 
thought I need no such protection. It is only when we come to preaching 
and acting that society has a right to intervene, within necessary limits- 
The gravamen of the charge against modern education is that Westen 
learning makes our youths irreverentand ungodly, and it is on this minor 
premiss that the intervention of Indian society, or rather of a Govern- 
ment alien in religion, is invited for a modification in methods of educa- 
tion. I humbly submit that every tendency to sectarianism must be 
deprecated, and that the aspirations for a common church or form of 
worship are likewise wedded to disappointment. Bismarck is reported 
to have said: ‘The lesson of History is to show how far men may go 
and no further.” We, must profit by experience, in part our own, 
and in part, at the expense of others, Do we want a common form of 
religion for political purposes, or for better moral equipment? If the 

former, look at the doughty Irish people, of whose campaign for Home 
Rule, their Roman Catholicism forms the least noticeable feature. If the 
latter, uniformity of means is both impossible and undesirable, I allow 
that there were prolonged debates, not devoid of controversial amenities, 
over the Maynooth grant and the Church Disestablishment Bill, but 
they all carefully veiled a great political purpose. The anti-clerical 
demonstrations in France and the difficulties of the Mormons of Utah in 


E 2 Whatever Gladstone might have thought in the d 
-o 


ns onsible for the Government of India has no concern 
: +) 


ays of his early 
Church, could 


ndia are think- 
revealed ordinances. For I hold 
and ae as being derived from the 
usive but concentric; and for ar 
s i . z / 
Se Ee latter, where it amounts to inculcating and hee 
s fee ae Pee ea and legislative sanctions If 
3 rengthen the character and im l 
: : 5 prove the morals b 
3 o es bodies, there are practical dificul. 
i able ways. Professor Parani igi i 
| Mb E Pye says: “ Religion is 
hat a red rag isto a bull,” I understand that herd he 
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means by “religion,” religious myths and controversies, or what goes under 
the name of religious, or more properly “ ritualistic,” observances. But if 
he alludes to the feeling of human love, awe or fear of an omniscient and 
beneficent Power, or its expression by profession of faith or conduct in 
life, I venture to demur. For this belief or feeling, instead of being a 
‘Cred rag,” has sustained mankind in its efforts, has been the foundation 
of national morality and the chief key to the interpretation of all that is 
said or written about the Aryan faith. It is therefore that Max Miller 
was strongly attracted by it, and lived believing in it. And though he 
had had no mental impact with the conditions of modern social India, 
nor cared to disturb the rosy illusion which he had woven round his 
life-long labour in the domain of ancient scriptures, it is mainly the 
material which he brought out with much elegance and sympathy» 
towards which the reactionary tendency is working. 

Holding then, as I do, that the study of the Aryan religion, freed 
from the later accretions or excrescence of superstition and legends, 
and as it existed prior to the rise from historical causes of the 
numerous rival cults which have made the term ‘ Hinduism” well-nigh 
an anachronism, is useful and inspiring, I affirm the duty of Indian 
Native Society is to encourage the teaching and practice of morality as 
based upon and derived from it ; I will also hold a man sufficiently religious 


Lif he observes the common precepts in the Ten Commandments, the laws 


of Manu, and Confucius’s “ morals.” If training in religion in this sense 
is necessary, it not only should, but could, be undertaken both at school 
and at home. It seems to me that Professor Paranjpye is arguing in a 
circle, when he says, it is only at home that morality could be taught. 
For it is notorious that parents and other elders in a home, who are not 
at all blessed with real school education in the modern sense, are not 
only indifferent instructors in private and domestic morality, but are some- 
times positive agencies for evil. On the other hand, if the parents are 
themselves educated in morality, or religious morality, from which 
latter term I totally discard the notion of ritual and formule, 
insincerely practised and repeated, the acquisition of the same by 
their progeny will not only be provided for, but will be constantly 
tested. 

Professor Paranjpye trusts to the healing action of time. This isa very 
uncertain cure, and it leaves out of account the possibility of our grow- 
ing so far diseased morally and spiritually in the interval, that no cure 
inistered could be effective. It is true 


afterwards conceived and adm 
ould not serve the end, But the force of 


that mere formal text-books w 
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example and the magnetism of the earnest teacher can never be spent in 
vain. Dr. Arnold, Dean Farrar and Professor Jowett have each left an 
important influence on successive generations of youths, and it is recog- 
nised that it is only a question of outlay and prospects to attract men 
of such stamp to India for doing abiding work. Why, Professor Paranjpye 
himself has set a wonderful example of real missionary zeal and self- 
effacement. When our leaders will show this spirit, the consideration of 
religious training will have been greatly advanced. A more extended 
Study in our schools of biographies of prominent religious reformers, and 
a careful exclusion of all doctrinaire and apologetic teaching will likewise 
further the cause. I am glad to admit that the moral deterioration 
of our educated young men is not serious. If any teaching can make 
them self-reliant, sober and firm in character, it will do away with the 
self-deception and hypocrisy which belong more properly to outward 
observances of forms and ritual, than to the conduct of life guided by the 
simple truths of every system of belief. At the same time it is not 
surprising that bigotry and intellectual hypocrisy should have crept in 
over a society that hasnever learnt to stand on its own legs, that has 
witnessed within times of historical memory the barbaric effects of 
successive foreign invasions, and that receives its religion third~hand 
from Priests and expositors, especially concerned with the continued in- 
credulity of the folk and a love of intellectual victory. 
in modern ideas that are crowding in upon our mi 
with religious training, unless the latter means training in pseudo- 
3 ae observances. I submit that religion implies the conscious 
relation between Man and God, and that no body of doctrines, however 
elaborately canvassed, will ever Constitute it. Religion finds th iv 
for our duties and actions in the Will of God, and morality fi ae 
the greatest good of society, but is undoubted] "aca 
former. It is, therefore, I think, a mistaken s 
Religion being a neces 
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preceptors find it a pleasure to wrangle over the interpretation of 
isolated texts and forms of worship and names of deities, and the origin 
of myths, which is a veritable waste of speech. They have no business 
to encroach upon the province of the historian and the philologist. For 
otherwise they will distract not only their own minds, but of those also 
who look up tothem, and we shall never cease doubting. It is said 
“gayaqrat Aaa” [ «There is ruin for the doubting intellect" J]. I 
am of opinion that special denominational bodies for religious instruc- 
tion and worship in India cannot be successful. Our interests incite us 
to secular instruction, for it will directly find ‘bread and butter,” and 
therefore religious teaching should be indirectly brought home through 
secular institutions where the force of example will not fail to take effect. 

Our society is orthodox by temperament. If Asia is the mother of 
the world’s religions, India has been their cradle. “From the cradle to 
the grave,” the Aryan stock of humanity is bound to remain orthodox 
and religious. We are, as it were, born with qualifications for religious 
knowledge, and the purely positivist methods of Auguste Comte will fail 
to attract us. It is no use embarking on the controversy as to whether 
the classification of Indian castes is regulated by birth or merit, because, 
rightly conceived, this classification ought to work no social injustice, 
as all who would, might claim instruction; and the sting has been 
greatly removed from that old enquiry by the expanded horizon which 
the increase of modern knowledge is destined to open out. The true 
Aryan religion inculcates not only the brotherhood, but the identity of 
man with man. The society that claims the heritage of such a teaching, 
need not despair of a healthy reaction, on he score of social injustice. 


G. D. BUCH. 
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HARVEST HYMN. 


Lord of the lotus, Lord of the harvest. 

Bright and munificent Lord of the morn! _ i 
Thine is the bounty that prospered our sowing ; 

Thine is the bounty that nurtured our corn. v 


We bring thee our songs and our garlands for tribute, 
The gold of our fields and the gold of our fruit. 

O giver of mellowing radiance, we hail thee ; | 
We praise thee, O Surya, with cymbal and flute. | 


Great and beneficent Lord of the main ! 
Thine is the mercy that cherished our furrows 9 
Thine is the mercy that fostered our grain. 


We bring thee our thanks and our garlands for tribute | 
The wealth of our valleys, new-garnered and ripe; : | 
O Sender of rain and the dewfall, we hail thee ; 
We praise thee, Varuna, with cymbal and pipe. 


Queen of the Seasons, Queen of the harvest, | 
Sweet and Omnipotent Mother, O Earth! | 
Thine is the plentiful bosom that feeds us ; 


| 
Lord of the rainbow, Lord of the harvest, | 
| 
| 
| 


Thine is the womb where our riches have birth, P 

We bring thee our love and our arlands fi i 

With gifts of thy opulent giving a come a pus 1, 
O Source of our-manifold gladness, we hail thee : £ 
We praise thee, O Prithvi, with cymbal and drum 


Lord of the Universe, Lord of i 
eather Eternal, ineffable on ieee patty, 
“hou art the Seed and the Sc the of 
Thou art our Hands and our ae Gee 9 


We bring the eour liyes and our | i 2s 
Grant us thy succour, Thy cn ue ae Pete; | n: 
o Life ofall life and all blessing, we hail Thee 3 } 

e praise Thee, O Brahma, with cymbal and prayer £ 


SAROJINI NAIDU. 
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THE MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST OF 
CASHMERE. 


ASHMERE was converted to Muhammadanism about 1340 A.D., 
but it remained independent till 1586 when it was conguered 
by Akbar’s general, Qasim Khan. Abul Faz] tells in the Akbarnama 
a ghost-story to prove that this conquest had been prophesied nine 
hundred years before. There lived, he says, in the city of Srinagar 
and in the ward of Rathpur, a pious Brahman named Shiv-Dat. He 
was happy in his home, for he had a chaste and beautiful wife, but 
his soul was distressed by the evil conduct of some men of the vint- 
ner caste who had attained supreme power in his country. He 
desired to know how long their tyranny would last, and was taught 
by a sage how to raise a spirit (Stal) that would answer his ques- 
tions. First, he was to prepare himself by practising charms for 
some days and then he was to procure a dead body, perfect in all 
its limbs, and convey it at a suitable hour and on the last day of the 
dark fortnight of the moon to a burning-ghat. There he was to 
stretch it out and peg it down with iron nails. Then he was to 
light a lamp fashioned out of a skull, with a wick made out of a 
shroud, and fed with oil extracted from human fat. Armed with 
this, he was to seat himself on the shoulders of the corpse and to 
scatter upon it, like flowers, human teeth over which he had 
already breathed charms. When he had done these things, terrible 
forms would make their appearance, and then, if the necromancer’s 
heart did not fail him, he would see the body begin to move and 
would hear frightful cries. The ghost would then assume a- 
milder aspect and ask why it had been summoned, It would also 
answer questions put to it and would prescribe a remedy where a 
remedy was possible, and in other circumstances inculcate patience. 
The Brahman contrived to obtain a corpse, but time was re- 
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quired for procuring the other essentials. Meanwhile, he was em- 


barassed about what to do with the body. He could not pring $ 
into the city, and he was afraid of its being spoilt if he elt enhe 
country. At last he decided to make it up into a parcel and to 
leave it as a deposit in the hose of a tanner of his acquaintance, think- 
ing that in so odoriferous a neighbourhood his secret would not be 
discovered. So he left the body there and went off to get the other 
things. In the middle of the night the spirit who had come to 
know what was going on called out to the tanner. The latter was 
frightened, but the spirit calmed him and said, “ A certain Brahman 
is undergoing much toil; tell him that the rule of those tyrants 
will last long, and that he must draw his feet inside the skirt of 
patience, and not give way to distraction. Twenty men of this 
caste will sit, one after the other, on the throne of power. When 
their dynasty comes to an end, the monarchy will fall into the hands 
of a family of the Kayath caste, and when they too die out, the 
sovereignty will be possessed by Muhammadans. Every dynasty has 
: its appointed time, and so it will come to be the turn of the Chak 
i family. Their rule will come to an end at the eighth succession, and 
then a mighty monarch, whose thoughts, words and actions are 
devoted to compassing the Divine Will, shall seat himself on the 
throne and distribute justice to the people of Cashmere.” When 
the Brahman came to see his friend the tanner, the latter told him 
4 oat the spirit had said, and he withdrew from his enterprise and 
i eupeided into the corner of obscurity, Abul Fazl adds that the story 
si T aea in a Sanskrit poem, and that old 
of et Hai ce ee C o S Epea, he aa e he reign 
iss a ashmere, but there are many variants in 
Ms » and it seems probable that the king meant is either Lalit- 
ame or his descendant Utpalapira. Lalitapira flourished about 800 
A.D. He fell in love with a spirit-distiller’s d j 
T ; aughter, and in 
onsequence her brother acquired great influence and ll 
supplanted Utpalapira the descendant of Lalitan; ae 
E e D nt of Lalitapira. In Colonel 


376, the princes of the 
fifteen in number, but 


records and stone 
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leather-workers, but in the two MSS. that I have seen there are no 
dots on the Persian first letter of the word, and so the word may 
just as well be Khamaran or Khammaran as Chamaran. Khamaran 
means vintners and is, I believe, the real word.* This emendation 
enables us to reconcile Abul Fazl’s list of the kings of Cashmere with 
the account in Kalhana’s “ Rajatarangini.” There we learn that 
Lalitapira or Lalitapida became infatuated with the daughter of a 
spirit-distiller, named Jayadevi, and that her son, Cippata jayapida 
succeeded nominally to the throne, but that the real power was in 
the hands of his maternal uncles, the spirit-distillers. See Dr, 
Stein’s translation of the “ Rajatarangini” vol. i. Book iv p. 181. 
It would be interesting to know if the poem mentioned by Abul 
Fazl in still extant. 

There are no trustworthy details about the way in which the 
people of Cashmere became Muhammadans, but evidently it was to 
a great extent a peaceful process, and so Mr. Arnold’s thesis about 
the methods of the diffusion of the Muhammadan religion is 
supported by the case of Cashmere. One Shah Mir, who was 
originally a Hindu and a descendant of Arjun the Pandu, became 
prime minister. He had embraced the Muhammadan religion, and 
on the death of the last Hindu king he married his widow. But 
he soon got rid of her and declared himself king under the style 
of Shams-ud-din. The romantic story of how the Hindu king’s 
widow refused his hand and committed suicide is, I am afraid, 
apocryphal. Apparently she behaved somewhat as did the Rani of 
the last Rajah of Birbhum. Shams-ud-din was succeeded by a 
number of Muhammadan kings, only one of -whom—Sikandar—was 
an iconoclast and a persecutor. But if Sikandar persecuted, his son, 
Zain-ul-abidin, was a pattern of gentleness and toleration, and 
reigned for over fifty years, to the great happiness of his people. 

Abul Fazl tells us in the “ Ain” that the emperor Babar made 
an attempt to conquer Cashmere near the end of his reign, and 
when Sultan Ibrahim (not the Afghan) was ruler of Cashmere. 
Nothing, however, came of this, and the first real conquest of the 
country was made by Babar’s cousin Mirza Haidar. ~ He entered. 
om the north-east from Baltistan in December 1532, and 


he valley fr 
; y He was unable to remain, however 


occupied the capital for a time. 
* Haidar Malik, the historian of Cashmere has Khammaran. 
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on account of the mutinous conduct of his Moghul troops, and so he 
had to return to Kashghar. His followers were unable to appre- 
ciate the beauty of Cashmere. Ashe expresses it, they were like the 
sweeper who fainted in the perfumer's shop, and was only revived by 
excrements being applied to his nose. He was more successful nine 
years later when he entered the valley from the south, by the 
Bhimbhar route. On this occasion he succeeded in establishing his 
power and ruled Cashmere for ten years, till at last the Cashmiris rose 
against him, and he was killed in a night-attack in October, 1551. 
The next attempt on Cashmere was made by that most dis- 
= reputable of characters, Abu-l-maali. He was Saiyid of Tirmiz, 
and had been a favourite of Humayun, but found his position 
changed under the youthful Akbar and his vigorous minister, Bairam 
Kham. Bairam had imprisoned him and would have put him to 
death but for Akbar’s clemency. It would have saved much 
bloodshed had he then been put out of the way, for he only lived to 
ommit murders, his crowning act being to slay his benefactress and 
nother-in-law, the widow of Humayun. In the first year of Akbar's 
ign, that is in 1556, Abu-l-maali escaped from his Lahore prison 
$ went off to Naushahra, between Bhimbhar and Rajauri Here he 
fell in with some Cashmiris who, after the manner of their kind, 
re dissatisfied with their vigorous ruler Ghazi Chak. He was 
e first of the Chak dynasty, whose accession to power had been 
= Sied C sane g s, and with them and the discon- 
= tente iris he entered the valley by the route of Poonch and 
jawara (Cane ?) and then proceeded by bypaths to Barah- 
m From ‘here he marched towards the capital va Nurpur and 


KAk: 


aie ; 
finally encountered Ghazi Chak on the tableland near Pattan. But 


made prisoner, and only escaped by the devotion of one 
who dismounted in a narrow pass and kept back tl 

S he had an arrow in his quiver. z 
pt on Kashmir was made in the fifth year of 

and was one instituted by Akbar esl 
0 -ousin of Haidan Mirza, was selected o 
as had been in Cashmere with his 
to be likely to succeed. Akbar 


aridwar 
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gave him a large force. But, says Abul Fazl, Qara Bahadur was 
neither able nor energetic, and delayed too long on the borders of 
Cashmere. He did not get further than Rajauri, and was then 
defeated by Ghazi Chak, and had to retreat after the loss of many 
men. Abul Fazl, in his courtly way, ascribes this defeat, which he 
affects to consider as a very insignificant affair, to Akbar’s not yet 
having cast away the veil which hung over his world-adorning 
beauty. At all events it gave rest to Cashmere for a considerable 
time, for Akbar did not renew his attempt till December 1585, when 
he sent off an army under Mirza Shahrukh, Rajah Bhagwan Das and 
others. They were to have entered by the southern or Bhimbhar 
route as usual, but as it was early in the year, the passes were still 
filled with snow, and so they afterwards received orders to enter by 
the Pakhli or Western route. Yusf Shah was then ruler of Cash- 
mere, and he at first meditated resistance, but afterwards changed 
his mind, joined the imperial army, and was sent off to Akbar. 
When Yusuf surrendered, the imperialists were inclined to return, 
but Akbar sent them peremptory orders to proceed. They there- 
fore went on, but found that they had now to reckon with Yusut’s 
son Yaqub. He had been at Akbar’s court, but had effected his 
escape, and he evidently was a much more warlike man than his 
father. Severe fighting took place in the Bhulias Pass, the Bolyasaka 
of old times, and the Peliasa of modern maps. Sir Walter Law- 
rence refers to this battle at p. 193 of his excellent book on 
Cashmere, but wrongly assigns it to the year 1512. He also says 
that Yaqub defeated the Moguls with great loss, which at least is 
more than Abul Fazl admits.” 

According to Abul Fazl the result of the battle was to make 
both parties desirous of peace. Yaqub was apprehensive lest the im- 


-m 


* Ina note Sir W. Lawrence refers to an attempt on Cashmere by M. Kamrin, 
the brother of Humayun. His information is apparently derived from the “ Ain 
(Gladwin’s translation). It is there stated that Kamran sent one Mahram Koka to 
nquer Cashmere, and that he did so, but had afterwards to submit to the Cashmiris 
astre This expedition is also referred to by Nizam-ud-din. He says that the 
Mo huls entered Srinagar and burnt part of it, but that the Cashmiris, who had at first fled 
to fhe hills, returned and eventually Mahram Koka was obliged to ask for quarter and to 
l the valley. Abul Fazl does not tell us in what year this occurred, but he says it was 
e fourth reign of Muhammad Shah. Consequently it was some time about 1536 or 
z a ; There was ‘another abortive expedition not long after this, under Baba Chuchak. 
S ba Chuchak, according to Haidar Mirza, did not manage the business properly, and 
ee so long that his further progress was put an end to by the battle of Chausa, which 


occurred in June 1539. 
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perialists would enter his country by the route of Karnaha (Karnao), 
with whose landowners they had made a compact, and the imperia- 
lists were distressed by the cold, the rain, the difficulties of getting 
supplies, etc., and they were also disheartened by the news of the 
defeat of Zain Khan Koka and Rajah Birbal in the Y usufzai country. 
So peace was made on the footing that Akbar should be pro- 
claimed in the mosques and the coin struck in his name, and that the 
produce of the saffron, the silk, and the chase should be paid to him. 
Shahrukh and Bhagwan now returned with the army, and though 
Akbar was not pleased with the terms of the peace, he did not 
disallow it. He, however, soon had or made pretext for breaking the 
agreement. The Cashmiris, it was said, had not fullfilled the con- 
ditions about the tribute, and Yaqub was acting in tyrannical 
manner and oppressing the Shias. So in July 1586, Qasim K. was 
sent off with an army to make a fresh attack upon Cashmere. He 
marched to the Chenab and thence on to Bhimbhar which he reached 
about the end of September. From there he went on to Rajauri 
where he was met by some Nayiks or guardians of the passes. 
They told him that there were two routes, the Pir Pentsal, and the 
coe Een ae i ee was the more open one. The 
is corrupt, for there are See yaren, ang YED likely the name 
oe Gea ae ane ee of it both in the Akbarnama 
that it is another name me D s one to bo poio Corgi 
oa r em we he arhal and Roo 

9 are not men ioned in the “Chronicles,” but which according t 

Stein, ii. 393, give the most direct access to Raiaurj. a, Bue 
; 2 ajauri, and are 1 
without much trouble in the summer mont] Bee 
likely to have been used from an early time 7 is ace ne 
the Kapartal route seems to be that Tentic Paaa bari 
the Hasti Watar route. This proceeds fron oe ae Oa 
Sar lake and joins the Pir Pantsal rout 1 Re south oa the Nandan 
made a stand at the Hasti Watar pass ee ee ot adut 
ad to fly to the Kistwar country in the ae Ore O A aid 
November 1586, Qasim entered the city of : of the valley. Early 
al attempts to dislodge Qasi y minagar, Yaqub made 


m, and s - 
k Akbar to recall him. He w © harassed him that he was 


A ae as succeed r Mi 7 

n of Masahad, who had Te ee o 
In the 34th year of the reign, in April 1589 eS 
: , Wen 


pri Passes, which 
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himself to Cashmere. Abul Fazl accompanied him and has given a 
minute account of the journey, noting the length of each stage even 
to the number of poles. Akbar started from Lahore and crossed 
the Ravi on 28th April 1589. On 19th May he reached the Bhim- 
bhar Pass “ which the Cashmiris call Kajidar and other hillmen call 
Adi Dat” (the Aditak of the maps). When he came to Rajauri 
a council was held as to the best route. The Hasti Watar or 
Kapartal route was recommended as the best for a large army. But 
it was still early in the season and as the Hasti Watar was encum- 
bered by ice and snow, Akbar chose the Pir Pantsal route. This 
eventually became the favourite route and was used by Akbar on the 
occasion of his third visit to Cashmere.f Akbar met with no opposi- 
tion in his expedition and entered Srinagar on 5th June 1589. He 
stayed about two months in the valley, and during this time went up 
the Bihat as far as Kanabal and also paid a visit to the beautiful 
spring of Achibal. Akbar left the valley by the western route of 
Barahmula and Pakhli and went on to Atak and from there to 
Kabul without turning aside to Lahore. It is stated by Lawrence, 
p. 194, that Akbar took Rajah Todar Mal with him on this his first 
visit, and that the latter made the first settlement of Cashmere, and 
by an oversight left out the villages round Patta. These statements 
have been made by others also, but they are groundless. Todar 
Mal never visited Cashmere. Akbar left him and Rajah Bhagwan 
Das in charge of Lahore when he set off for Cashmere and they 
both died before his return. The first settlement of Cashmere was 
made by a commission of officers, of whom the poet Faizi was one; 
and the second by Qazi Ali Bagdadi, who was afterwards slain by the 
incensed Cashmiris. Equally groundless is the statement made 
by Sirdar Jogendra Singh in his article in the December number 
of East & West that Todar Mal was slain by a fanatic. It is 
true'that an attempt was made on his life by a young Khettn, but he 
was only slightly wounded and he ultimately died of old age. 
Akbars second visit to Cashmere was made in the 37th year 
of his reign, 1592. On this occasion he travelled by the Pir Pantsal 
route and returned by Pakhli. His object was to suppress the 
rebellion of Yadgar, the cousin of Mirza Yusuf Khan. The third and 
last visit was in the 42nd year, 1597. It was the longest visit of the 


+ On the second visit the usual Kapartal route. 
40 k 
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three, for Akbar on this occasion stayed three months in Srinagar. 
He returned, as he had gone, by the Pir Pantsal pass. Jahangir, as 
is well-known, paid frequent visits to Cashmere, and on one 
occasion at least he entered by the Pakhli and Barahmula or western 
route and has left in his Memoirs a minute account of his journey. 
Aurangzib appears to have only visited the valley once. He was a 
conscientious king and a hard worker, whatever his defects were, 
and he was distressed by the loss of human and animal life caused 
by the journey through the mountains in 1664. When, therefore, he 
returned, he declared, and it is perhaps the finest thing he ever 
said, that it was wrong for a king to make such progress unless for 
some weighty reason of state. lt was on the occasion of this 
Solitary visit that Bernier accompanied the army and saw the 
destruction of fifteen elephants who fell over the precipices in the 
Pir Pantsal Pass. One wonders if their bones are still lying there. 
A place on the same route, but nearer to the valley is, as Dr. 
Stein tells us, still pointed out as the spot where, more than eleven 
hundred years before this, Mihrakul, one of the tyrannical early 
rulers of Cashmere, had one hundred elephants tossed over the 
cliffs in order that he might enjoy their screams! The place is 
called Hasti Vanj at the present day, and this name is also given to 
it by Haidar Malik, a historian who wrote about 1618, and by the 
anonymous commentator on the “ Rajatarangani,” but Abul Fazl 


calls it Hasti W i : 
pints,” 1 Watar which, he says, means “destruction of ele. 


H. BEVERIDGE. 
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OUR HOMELY LYRICS. 


KR) 
A N N the January number of Zast & West Mr. Mahomed Ali has written a 
X short but exceedingly interesting article on “ Our Homely Lyrics.” 


—if not sarcastically also—calls ‘‘ the unheeding mass of our ‘advanced’ 
community,” we can now find men ready and willing to search what 
their predecessors considered to be a mere dust-heap, for our homely 
lyrics, in which clever conceit, quiet repartee, and profound pathos often 
i “ flower in a lonely word.” In Sanskrit we have many such lyrics 
| They are known as zdvata, the word meaning both “ well-known” and 
i « not to be found in books.” ‘True poetry illumines them; and they 
j glitter like clear-cut cameos waiting to be taken up by those who know 
their value, and placed perchance on the diadem of a king or perhaps 
| in the necklace of a queen, 

«—all day long to fall and rise, 

Upon her balmy bosom, 
With her laughter or her sighs.” 

Most of the pithy and popular proverbial sayings in Sanskrit have 
been drawn from this well-nigh inexhaustible storehouse. Once these 
homely lyrics were on the lips of many and were current coin. 
But a neglect as, uncompromising as it is unjustifiable, has done 
its work of ravage. Dazzled by the brilliance of western literatures, 
the Eastern mind at first grew careless of the riches athome. Heavily 
have we paid for that mistake. For it was at that time that many of 
these homely lyrics were allowed tosink slowly to the bottom of the 
s Lethe of oblivion. It reminds us of one of these homely lyrics in 
which, speaking of worth neglected by those unfit to appreciate it, 
-® the poet says— 
on “ The pearl that grows on th’elephant’s head, 

Torn by the lion lies on the way ; 


| It is a sign of the times that among what Mr. Ali Mahomed significantly 


ai 
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The Bheel girl takes it for a plum, 
Finds it hard, and throws away. ~ 


So carelessly have we thrown away many of these homely lyrics— 


rich as orient pearls. $ ; 5 
« How strange it is,” said Mrs. Mackenzie speaking of the Taj, 


«that the architects of most of the finest buildings in the world remain 
unknown!” How strange it is that the names of the poets who com - 
posed these lyrics—so many of them have now become proverbs—are not 


known to us, and itis impossible now to trace them to their authors . 


with anything like certainty! Efforts of master minds, and, as such, 
full of conceits of the highest order, these lyrics have nevertheless been 
suffered only to flutter fitfully on the lips of men of the old school, to 
enliven their conversations. In Bengal successful attempts have now 
and then been made to collect them. Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagat, so well known for his scholarship and his work of social reform, 
published a collection of these lyrics under the title of “Sloka-manjari.” 
Pandit Chandra Mohan Tarkaratna published a collection, the “ Udvata- 
chandrika.” ,But the best collection extant is perhaps that edited 
by Pandit Tarakumar Kaviratna, himself a scholar and a poet of 
repute. 

These books contain lyrics on all possible subjects, We have 
references to the sufferings of the pious Pandavas, 
of Rama as well as to the loves of Radha and 
woodland Pastorals, redolent of the same 
which breathes in the legend of Psyche and Cu 


is always the Popular subj 
wanting. ` 


to the renunciation 


wildflower aroma 
pid. Though love 
ect, even poems of patriotism are not 


ac Such is the patriot’s boast, where'er we roam 
His first, best country ever is at home.” 
Inone of these lyrics we hear a bird declare— 
‘Though I live in a cage of gold 
Caressed by a monarch’s hand 
Get all the sweetest fruits that grow 
3 Yet I long for my woodland.” i 
This ee one of those well-known tines 
“The naked ne i i 
Boasts of his ea ee a 


sands and palmy wine,” 
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Here is a pretty piece for those who, on fortune smiling on them, 


£0 far forget the past as to look contemptuously on the companions of 
their days of impecuniosity— 


“So proud, O bird of lovely spring ! 

The song of spring you sing the best ; 
But how can you forget the past— 

Your bringing up in th’crow’s low nest ?” 

For those who, clothed in brief authority, do more harm than good, 
we have— 

oats O river, swollen by the rains, soon will your size shrink. But men 
will long remember the mischief you have done by uprooting trees. ” 

The English poet sings— 

“ Let not the winged days be spent in vain, 
When gone no gold can bring them back again.” 

In one of the lyrics we find— 

“Even a small fraction of the time you have to live, when gone, 
cannot be brought back for any amount of gold.” 

“ A prophet,” says the New Testament, “is not without honour, 
save in his own country and in his own house.” “ The man of worth,” 
we have in one of these lyrics, “ is never honoured, but on the other 
hand is despised in his own ‘country.” 

Poverty is responsible for many things in this world. Of the poor 
Gray truly sings— 

« Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 

In one of our lyrics we have— 

“Ah! The wish of the poor doth rise 
In their lone hearts, and there it dies. ” 

There are some who are always late in the performance of their 
duty. 

« Why trim the lamp when the flame is no more, 
When the thief is fled, why then bolt the door ? ” 

We know how the line, ‘The moon looks upon many night-flowers, 
the night flower seés but one moon, ” translated by Sir William Jones 
fromtone of these lyrics, suggested to Moore— : 

: “ The moon looks 

On many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this.’ 
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The maxim sanzlia similibus curantur was not unknown in India. 
And this is how the maxim is cleverly made use of by one of the poets 
ina lyric— 

“ O lady with the sparkling e’en, 
Give me a look again as keen. 

For ancient sages truly say, 
Poison’s force poison takes away. ” 


Unlike ancient Greece, ancient India sought and found the ideal 
of beauty in woman, and not in man. In art, in literature, on the walls 
of temples, in literary works, the genius of the artists of ancient 
India created the same ideal of beauty. And that ideal was Woman— 
not man. And the fantastic poetic conceit of India traced the 
gradual growth of the creative genius of God in the female 
face— 


‘The moon doth fade at close of night, 
The lotus folds as day doth close ; 
So God did shape the woman’s face— 

By degrees one wiser grows.” 


In India adorning the eyes with collyrium is very common. In one 
of the lyrics we find— 


“ O lady with the killing eyes, 
Why dye their fringe with careful art ? 
Already deadly as it flies, 
Why addst thou poison to the dart ? ” 
Wit is the play of fancy addressed to the 


is the wit of the following piece 
veiled— 


intellect. Typical 
» written on a lady Passing closely 


“ Methinks in colours false she sails 
Or ask her why her face she veils. 
From moon or lily fair that charm 
She sure purloined—else why the alarm ? 
Why fear t’expose the dainty face 
Unless stol’n goods werea disgrace ey 
“ Brief is life,” Sang the prince of nin 
Poets, i but love is long.” And the peren 
ays been a popular theme with the poets 
blood of the earth. ” 


nial passion of love has 
Yet—as Byron puts it— 
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“ The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name.” 


In “ the summer of the world” passions and emotions are strong— 

like the “Jlavaflood, that boils in A®tna’s breast of flame.” Love 
blooms early here. And the fancy of the Eastern poets always “ lightly 
turns to thoughts of love.” In our popular lyrics love is treated in 
its innumerable phases; and it shines brilliant, reflecting light from 
its innumerable facets. 


‘© The lover all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 


Y Here is a lyric addressed to a lady-love during a lunar eclipse— 


“ O tarry not, my love, beyond the bower : 
Lo, yon ascends the node; ’tis th’ eclipse hour ! 
’T would leave the moon, thy radiant face to swallow, 
Drawn by its more effulgent, brighter halo. ” 
Institutes and ordinances cannot repress love. And, as Shake- 
speare puts it “ stony limits cannot hold love out.” It is impossible, 
moreover, to keep it concealed, for— 


“ Love, like musk, never rests concealed, 
Take you every care ; 

Covered tenfold still it would yield 
Fragrance rich and rare. 


Toa Wordsworth— 


g “The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


But flowers are popular with most poets as the most lovely things 
in Nature, the emblems of the perennial youth of the Earth. “ Flowers ” 
says Coleridge, “ are lovely ; Love is flower-like.” 

In one of our lyrics we hear a disappointed lover speak thus of 
the goddess of his heart— 

“ Thy face a full-blown lotus fair ; 
Thy eyes a light blue lily pair ; 

Thy teeth are kunda blossoms white ; 
Thy lips are blooming roses bright ; 
Thy person champaks claim their own: 
Say why thy heart is hard as stone!” 
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- This reminds one of Heine's well-known lyric— 
‘‘ The violets blue of the eyes divine, 
And the rose of the cheeks as red as wine, 
And the lilies white of the hands so fine, 
They flourish and flourish from year to year, 
And only the heart is withered and sere. ” 


Heine wrote— 


‘t A young man loved a maiden, 

But she for another has sigh’d ; 
That other he loves another, 

And makes her at length his bride. 


* * * * * 


“ The story is old as ages, 
Yet happens again and again,” 


In one of our lyrics we have— 


“My love—he loves another maid p 
The maid—she loves another man ; 

I love not who loves me, ’Tis said 
Such are the ways of wild Madan.” 


The German poet sang— 


“ When by chance you cross my path, 
And your dress but touches me, 
Bounding goes my gladdened heart, 
And I fain would follow thee.” 
And again— 


“I find but grace to see thy face— 
I am happy as a king. ” 
We have in one of our lyrics— 


“Tf my love would but stay with me 
My life a blessed joy would be, ” 


We have heard the ploughman of Scotland sing— 


“Had we never loved sae Kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly 
Never met or never parted, 


We had ne'er been broken-hearted i! 
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F In one of our lyrics we hear a lady sigh—« Forbear, O God, to create 
; us. If Thou wilt create us, make us insensijb] 


make us live and love, part not lovers,” 
Many are the homely lyrics that would 
the productions of any poet in any country, 
few have yet risen amongst us to do fo 
Percy did for the English Reliques and Scott did for the Border 
Minstreisy ’—to collect and preserve these jewels : 


‘“ That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle for ever.” 


compare favourably with 
But it is too true that 
r these lyrics “ what Bishop 
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1G > 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. ALFRED : 
HILLEBRANDT. i 


: \ y JIDOWHOOD at a tender age leads many on to the wrong road, 


infanticide are the Consequences. The betterment, however, of the 
plight of the widows, whose number is estimated at 20 millions, can 
hardly be effected by the British Government so long as Hindu 
Society does not from within itself Pressingly strive for reforms. The 
British certainly do well to let matters run their own course. “A 
otally with Hindu society and is | 
_ An out-caste—a fact which no law can alter.” India hardly needs the 


AG n e ; The majority of Indian marriages 
are happy,” writes an Indian lady, “although they are settled in the 


Indian wives have been till now contented, 
tance. Come and see.” t | 


I. appeared in 


> March 1903, 
teenth Centu 


TY," xxx, 640, 
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were accumulated for and against ; even sacrifices were offered to avert 
the calamity, and protest meetings were held. The Anglo-Indian press 
stood up for thè law, most Hindus opposed it, the native papers were 
divided. The sort of language which was occasionally held is testified 
to by an article in an Indian paper. “ If you Englishmen only took the 
Hindu society for your model,” so it runs, “you could in time raise 
yourselves out of the abyss in which you have sunk . . . . . In 
your country a woman is considered chaste even if she have a hundred 
lovers ; but in ours the virtuous wife is worshipped as a goddess, and 
she herself adores her husband as a god, and when he dies either she 
mounts the funeral pile or devotes her life to virtue . . . The Hindu 
wife would rather throw herself into raging fire a hundred times than 
accept your execrable counsel with regard to the marriageable age or 
widow remarriage.”* The bill was passed, though the Opposition to 
the last moment cherished the hope that it would either be withdrawn 
or thrown out. From this we may infer the agitation aroused by 
vigorous interposition of the Government in matters social. 

The attempt to encounter the plague by hygienic measures made 
the inspection of dwelling houses essential, and kindled the fanaticism 
which saw the sanctity of home threatened. All the devotion of the 
English physicians and ladies did not avail to restrain the wild utter- 
ances of a part of the indigenous press—utterances which were ultimately 
responsible for the fanatic’s bullet which hit the luckless Mr. Rand. 
“ The large masses,” says Strachey,t ‘live ina world apart from ours, 
they hate all that is new, they specially hate all that we look upon as 
progress, and for the most part live in blind ignorance of the aim and 
Views of their rulers.” Whether India will ever be capable of assimi- 
lating to itself the views and beliefs of Europe is a question. Wiee 
open stand its portals, and through them falls the illumination of 
civilisation. When in 1858, all India was transferred to the English 
Crown, there were no universities, and hardly a million children yer 
brought up in public schools. To-day five Universities are working, 
which by means of examinations control the entire course of instruction, 


and the number of children in Government schools amounts to = 
and three-quarter _millions.$ Education of the female sex, ee ae 
totally neglected, has in fact only just begun. Four hundred and sixty- 

ues and discuss with complete 


three periodicals appear in the native tong 

oe 

ee Se TEP eer rt See ee SEE 
* Times, weekly edition Feb. 14. 1891. t “India,” 397. 


+ Hunter's lecture before the Society of Arts, 1893. 
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: freedom public problems. A Maulvi, who had to expfate with a years 
incarceration his harangue, took occasion during the last disturbances in 
Lucknow to announce that it was due to the indulgence of the Sultan 
mone that the “ribs of the old woman (meaning the Queen) had not 
R been battered years ago.”* The indigenous literature is rapidly multiply- 
ing; of the 7,885 publications in the year 1891 over 7,000 appeared in 
> the vernaculars. There is no disputing that this liberty, never before 
experienced, coupled with the blessings of peace, must have a revolu- 
tionising effect upon the spirit of the land, provided only the English 
or hegemony endures and the sunbeams fall not on the summits alone but 
_ down into the valleys too. 
: Lord Ripon’s innovations in favour of self-government, vehemently 
attacked by the Conservatives, eulogised by the Liberals, have opened a 
new era of political existence for the natives; for now district boards 
are established in all India, some of the members being elected by their 
fellow-townsmen. According to the Blue Book of 1889, 2,533 out of 
2,588 subordinate judges and officials were drawn from the native popula- 
tion. The Thakore Saheb of Gondal, who is indebted for his culture to 
__ the Mayo College at Ajmere, and who has subsequently studied medicine 
al i Edinburgh, since his elevation to the gadi, issues an Annual 
_ Administration report in imitation of that of the British provinces.f 
aa strange phenomenon of Indian political life is what is called the 
al Congress,” a spontaneous union of 1,000 to 2,000 delegates of 
rofessions and races, who for several years past have been meeting 
each year to scrutinise important issues of general significance. 
Pike ger ae r eee ae movement which was supported by 
13 aena gland as well as by the late Mr. Bradlaugh, 
English Government more or less discountenances i 
re for a conglomeration of peoples, with the di 
> of racial and linguistic diversity, and barely 5 
3 mrene ten ae he ery represents 
that an ember of : AN paoi, - ous 
Hse set pets fone affecting all India, 
w of Baie a a e profitable as well as 
e natives of the soil in : a gues. Cavern: 
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demanding universal suffrage for all men over twenty-one years of age — 
one of the orators would not so much as exclude women—the debates in 
later years have run in a calmer channel. Itis desired to separate the 
judicial and executive functions, to give natives a greater share in the 
Government and in the administration of justice, in the control of the 
expenditure, and to increase the outlay on all branches of instruction ; so 
that the English press often expressed itself in Jaudatory terms of its 
spirit of moderation, and held out for the Congress the prospect of a 
certain influence on the subject of India’s administration. The Congress 
party has likewise acquired some, if exiguous, importance in the English 
Lower House, and a native of India has been made by an English con- 
stituency the representative of its interests in the House of Commons. 
Many of these constitutional efforts leave a decidedly striking 
impression on a foreign observer. Following the signs of the times, the 
ruler of Mysore has given his subjects a parliament, whose transactions 
at times appear to border on the comic. The Government. were 
inter. alia, requested some time ago to bear the cost of ‘‘prayers 
for rain,” whereupon’ it was justly retorted that the Brahmans were 
morally bound to perform such prayers. One member desiderated 
better protection of peacocks, because, forsooth, they were sacred, An- 
other wanted that the village astrologer should be invested with the 


„authority of an officer, but received the reply that the services of a 


rustic Jyotishi were no longer required. 

None but intimate and practical authorities on matters Indian will 
be in a position to decide whether really such things can be in place in a 
realm which at present is innocent of true popular education, and 
whether such reforms do not in fact run counter to India’s genius. 
Individual observers report that the reacton against European ideas is 
rapidly gathering strength. Hume, a quondam high functionary of the 
Indian Government, says in Jndza, that during recent years a change 
has come over the minds of people, which is without a parallel in the 
history of the nation. When, tenor twelve years ago, famine, cholera or 
failure of crops overtook the people, they regarded it as the doing of the 
gods, of destiny, of Providence; but now men, rightly or wrongly, 
ascribe every misfortune to the British régéme. There is current a liter- 
ature of Kirtans (songs) which treats of all these subjects—the greatness 
of the Hindu deities, the sanctity of castes, the deterioration caused by 
the alien leaven and the foreign institutions, and the necessity of a more 
faithful discharge of duties in consonance with the laws of Manu. 


* Times, weekly edition, Feb. roth 1891. 
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Several ancient callings, which were before held in honour, aaa 
heir former possessors. 
to the ground, or no more sustain $ ho once were 
j ds less respect, and the bards who 
of SES es f princes no more enjoy 
ded munificent patronage at the courts of p ; : J 
eee krit chairs, and the ancient native schools in which 
egual favour., The Sanskri chairs, d language and literature for 
the Brahman youth were traine d in the sacre anguag Ace the 
generations by Pandits of renown, have fallen into decay, a ean 
Government must seriously direct its attention to this state of a ae $ 
official report recently published on the administration of Benga sta is 
that the old practice in pursuance of which the sons of Pandits wou 
| become erudite men, did they possess the intellectual capacity, has lost its 
| dignity in the country, and that the sons of the learned are bred to 
| i secular avocations which promise a better outlook than the profession of 
| a Pandit. ‘ The best Pandits of Bengal bring up their sons or grandsons 
| to other walks of life, which is to say, they give them an English 
education. Our chairs of Sanskrit, therefore, are threatened with a dearth 
of pupils. The general mental capacity of the present generation of 
~ pupilsis lower than it was before, and this deterioration in quality and 
| the diminution of number menaces still further to go down.”* The 
peculiar old-world scholastic learning of India appears to be vanishing. 
Rajendra Lal Mitra, a Hindu scholar who died lately, tells us in the 
Introduction to his ‘Manual of Yoga Philosophy,” that in vain he 
/ searched for a yogin who had made this philosophy his special study. 
_ “The solitary man of the class whom I met in Benares made extravagant 
demands. He would not turn again to the world and its riches, and 
stipulated as the sole condition that I should be his disciple after 
_ the ancient Indian method and should always follow his footsteps.” 
` With learned men of this sort, old historic India loses one of its most 
peculiar and remarkable features, 
= Objections are raised against the Unversity system which do not 
‘seem to be devoid of warrant. In times past India was celebrated as the 
‘of successful studies in grammar, mathematics, astronomy and 
ther sciences; while to-day the Indian literature is surcharged with 
: | from European epitomes and handbooks, When in 1838 the 
tion of the higher education in India was first dealt. With, with a 
determining whether the languages and the sciences of the East 
sestawere to be supported with public means, Lord Macaulay 
s cided opinion, in opposition to Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
agacious estimation of oriental culture, that a single shelf of a 
ay Toceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1892, P. 


47. 
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good European library was equal in worth to the whole indigenous 
literature of Arabia and India, and since this time English has become 
the medium of higher education, and the subjects taught in it are mostly 
European.* In Juda of September 1892 is published the letter of a 
Bengali who condemns the whole modern system of superior mental 
training. “ We have transplanted to India the rules and iregulations of 
the University of London and need not be surprised when the exotic 
plant proves among us apoisonous growth. Heaven only knows whether 
under these circumstances we shall ever be able to exalt ourselves to the 


- Status of a nation. We receive a large mass of undigested knowledge in 


a tongue that is not ours, which we cannot employ to our use, and which 
secures us only an appointment in this or that service. This undigested 
knowledge costs us our health, our manly vigour and the salutary 
beneficent influence of our old family institutions. It makes us unfit for 
the struggle of existence, weakens our memory and understanding.” 
Intellectually, as well as materially, India is in a transitional stage, 
the ultimate event of which cannot be foreseen. The Mahomedans, 
57 millions in number, are, as Lyall represents, brought into close touch 
with the West by means of modern facilities of intercourse, and play, by 
means of their riches and civilisation, a prominent 7é/e among the 
members of their faith ; they, however, complain of several instances of 
oppression or negligence under the British Government. How much of 
this is right, how far English apathy or the natural course of events is to 
blame, cannot be determined, without a penetrating acquaintance with 
all the concomitant circumstances as well as with Mahomedanism itself. 
Dr. Hunter made himself the champion of the Moslems, while Lyall 
declares that their grievances have essentially been engendered by the 
whole altered environment of India which British domination inevitably 
brings with itself, and that for the loss of privileges they have been ade- 
quately recompensed by the good fortune of living under the most 
righteous and liberal 7égzme that India ever has witnessed. Just in the 
better classes of the Mahomedans, who under no conditions desire to see 
Brahman suzerainty established, Strachey discovers a consolidation of 
the English power. But their natural hostility towards the Hindus 
contains the germ of religious developments. The Hindus have pitted 
their cow-protection societies, which are rapidly multiplying, against the 
Moslem custom of slaughtering the animal at certain festivals, and 
such contrasts are fraught, as is evidenced by the recent disturbances in 


* West, ‘Transactions of the Eleventh Inter-national Congress of Orientalists,? 


i, p. 48 seg. 
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o Bombay, with grave perils. Still greater problems and greater difficulties 
' remain to be solved if the Government would insure for India their 


Si permanent sovereignty and with it its felicitous future. The quick 
Pak increase in a population addicted to early marriage, and on an 
ae almost over-peopled surface , menaces the land with increasing poverty 
i A and aggravates the dangers of a famine. The suppression of several 


home industries, owing to the introduction of steam-power, 
has altered the condition of life of millions, and has rendered the 
demands on the yigilance and the ability of the Government various and 


introduction has to face enormous odds. Young ladies of birth or of 
higher caste cannot easily leave their homes. The Zenanas, accordingly, 
_ can be approached only by women by house-to-house visits, and none 
may entertain hopes of success save such ladies as are at home at once in 
_ the habits and susceptibilities of Indian women.” In the North-West 

Provinces and Oudh, with their numerous and flourishing cities, out of 
23 millions of female population, barely 14,000 attend school ; in all 
India only 316,000. To the Missionaries, whose services in the cause of 


education Strachey commends, is due great advancement in this direc- 
_ tion.t But the obstacles to surmount are not a few. 
_ public schools, they have naturally to quit them at the 
that is very early. In particular the medical treatm 
= rendered dificult, and the training of female physici 
need.{ By pushing cultured women behind the curt 
ts of native ladies, Lady Dufferin hoped not 
Iments alone, but had also in view the enlightenment and u 
g of the sex by degrees, and the Opening of a new professi al 
a ee =a women, chiefly widows. At present the 7s 
e told, in fact, i 7 i i 
d, » invaded by all manner of disease without surgical 


hat is worse, they have n uperstit u t at d 
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and agriculture are 
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in forests alone 


numerous. Female education is still in its incipient stage, and its - 
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hew down the forest to raise a crop that cost them no effort 


on the soilthey had thus made fruitful, and when it ceased yielding ` 


corn they carried the mischief to another spot further afield.* In 
the hot season when the sun scorches and burns, and all verdure dis- 
appears, a spark from the shepherd’s pipe, or the mutual friction of two 
branches agitated by wind suffices to produce extensive forest conflagra- 
tions which consume whole square miles.t In 1893-94, 2,807 square 
miles were attempted to be saved, of which, however, 186 became a prey 
to fire. Operations for reclaming waste land for tillage, for further tea 
plantations (which have already flourished) are in progress with a view 
the better to distribute the population of congested localities. Parlia- 
mentary reports state that about 100 million acres which lie waste are 
yet fit to be built upon to receive settlers.$ It is necessary to diminish 
the number of cattle, which in a country where the cow is a holy creature, 
will be greater than is compatible with the supply of provender, and so to 
distribute the yield of harvests with the help of railways that the 
Scarcity of some districts may be covered by the opportune surplus of 
others. The improved sanitation of cities by means of waterworks 
is engaging the earnest attention of the rulers. The same 
village pond does duty for a well, bathing place, and cattle trough. In 
the thickly populated cities, for whose hygeinic betterment there is no 
want of the wherewithal, the sanitary knowledge of the populace is not 
profounder than in rural places which cannot afford the outlay. When 
a few years ago the statue of the Queen, disfigured by rude hands, was 
restored and once more made accessible, swarms of Hindus prostrated 
themselves before it, in the belief that the desecration was the cause of 
the plague. 

The difficulties of the question of the defences of India have been 
frequently discussed. The problem of Protecting India is passionately 
investigated. Since the Afghan war under Lord Lytton the military 
budget has gone up high because of fortifications along the marches, 
military railways, the raising of the fighting. strength &c, It is the 
heaviest item but one of India’s expenditure, and led to an increase in 
the salt-tax and the levy of an income-tax, so much deprecated by the 
English liberals. Some people agitate for a retrenchment of Native and 
English troops in India, for fairer Civil Government by drawing more 
officers from among the subject population, and lowering the imposts, It 
is wished that the financial administration of India should not be under- 
mined by saddling the Indian taxpayer with more than a fair amount for 


* Times, November 3oth, 1894. t Crooke, 1. c. Í Times, May 28th, 1897. 
4l : 
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large. But for the present “a tangible 


surplus in the finances is certain, the country is tranquil and the wars on 
the frontiers seem for the present to be at an end.”* So far as one can 
see, scarcely ever was a Government confronted with burdens more 
manifold and colossal than the British dominion in India, But never 
have statesmanlike talents, and practical understanding, reckless energy 
and mental breadth conspired more for the achievement of the task, the 
age of ancient Rome, perhaps, alone excepted. And we must take up 
productions like Mr. Greenwood’s “My Three Years in Manipur,” or 
Robertson’s “Chitral,” to recognise that in the hour of danger even the 
England of to-day will not be lacking in men who will safeguard her 
future. 


concerns affecting the empire at 


G. K. NARIMAN. 


* Jimes January Ist, 1899. 
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ONLY A SYCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was the middle of October, hot and dry, when the scanty 
rain-clouds, after a vain attempt at rejuvenating the earth, had 
seemingly retired from their unequal contest with the sun, and left that 
fierce luminary to work hbis will on the parched and hardened land. 
Everywhere around, in garden and meadow, in green field and on 
grassy hill-side, the gradually searing leaf told the tale of decaying 
vegetation, of crops prematurely ripened, and of fodder long scorched 
and dried up. It was but a repetition of the old, sad story, common 
enough in India, of an early but short monsoon, a copious fall of rain, 


followed by a sudden cessation of the supply. And the luxuriant 


vegetation with which mother earth usually repays such trifling atten- 
tions, like children whose nourishment has been stinted, drooped and 
withered under the fierce heat of a cloudless sky. 

It was on a day such as this that the Rev. Frank Middleton 
returned home from a trying ride across country. He had started out 
early that morning to visit a large famine camp some miles away, of 
which he was in charge, and after several hours spent there under a 
broiling sun, had returned home feeling tired and exhausted, and gene- 
rally out of sorts. Mr. Middleton was an American Missionary in 
charge of the Village Mission at Luchmipur. He was a man of large 
sympathies and restless activity, who was always on the look out for 
something todo. To the villagers of Luchmipur and the country round 
about it the Rev. Mr. Middleton was known as a gentleman of most 
benevolent disposition. In the expressive language of the country he 
was their Ma-Bap— their father and mother, the one from whom they 
ooked for all good things to flow ; and though they did not readily sub- 
scribe to his doctrines, they were not above invoking his assistance 
when there was need of it, or profiting by it when there was a chance. 
In cases of sickness it was considered the proper thing to consult the 
Padre Saheb; for the country-folk soon got to know that Middleton 
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Saheb’s advice was generally but a prelude to Middleton Saheb’s 


prescriptions ; which in turn meant free medicines from the mission 
dispensary, and in cases of special gravity a gift of small luxuries for 
the patient as well. These attentions endeared the missionary to the 
people amidst whom his lot was cast, and though it can hardly be said 
that they loved him, they yet thought more highly of him than of any 
European with whom they had been brought into contact. 

Of late the strain of Mr. Middleton's labcurs and the anxiety result- 
| ing from conditions over which he had no control, had become more than 
pare usually severe. Successive seasons of scanty rainfall had told on the 
productive power of the land ; prices had gone up and wages had gone 
| down, and with ever-increasing sorrow Mr. Middleton observed that one 
| by one the peasantry round about him were giving up their holdings and 

moving off, some in search of food and work, others to crave the 
charity of the benevolent. He had long had an idea that something 
should be done to render the country independent, in a measure, of the 
rainfall. A system of barrages in the smaller streams and water-courses 
would, he thought, help fifty per cent. more effectually in saving the 
land than any measure of Government relief—however well-conducted— 
when once the mischief had begun ; and he wrote repeatedly to point out 
the benefits of this course. But either the Collector considered 
Mr. Middleton a benevolent enthusiast, or else thought his schemes 
impracticable ; any way, he could not be brought to see eye to eye with 
him, and the missionary soon abandoned the attempt. eee aes 
famine was once more devastating the land, and the water in the vill 
tanks had nearly all gone ; when people were every day leavi eee 
homes and wandering off like hundreds of others in Ingham 
wherewith to keep body and soul together ; when, as it seemed to hi 
the peasants had begun to despair of a remedy, M Mi PREN 
he would make one more try. H a Middleton thought 
RRS itry e wrote off urgently to Go 
pointing out the necessity of at once doing somethi yesnment; 
distress. A period of anxious waiting, hard to Ing to relieve the 
then came a favourable reply. The Clac ee Saree se 
day, and without much delay the long- sae appeared next 
= Opened. To it the sorely stricken ‘aye a relief-camp was 
near, and Mr. Middleton, whose assistance had b ocked from far and 
soon found himself up to his ears in work PAR CoE Aea, 
: On the day that we find him he had 5 i 
cate the camp. He had flung his bi 
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moisture from his brow. The work was congenial to the man, for he 
delighted in doing good, but there were moments when his heart felt 
sorely distressed at the sight of so much uncomplaining sorrow. He 
had not been seated more than a couple of minutes on this occasion 
when Michael, his majordomo, appeared before him. 

“ Well, Michael, what’s the matter?” he inquired, as that indivi- 
dual stood silently in the doorway looking a perfect picture of 
depression. 

“ Nothing, master; only a poor man and his wife sitting outside by 
the road. Will master come and see? ” 

“A poor man and his wife outside,” repeated Mr. Middleton ; 
“why don’t you bring them in.” And without another word he seized 
his hat and followed Michael to the backyard. There, propped up 
against the outer wall, objects of curiosity to the idle servants of the 
house, were a young man and woman, and atiny infant. A single 
glance sufficed to convince him that they were famine emigrants—not 
that the traces of want were very evident, but because from the 
colour and texture of their garments he could guess that they were from 
another part of the country. The heat and thirst after a long tramp on 
foot had exhausted them, and grateful for the shade of the wall, they 
had sunk down to rest during the most trying part of the day. It was 
not very long ere Mr. Middleton had the weary wayfarers comfortably 
installed in one of the outhouses. The man said he was a Rajput by 
caste and his name Budhan Singh; his wife, a girl apparently of 
seventeen, was called Lilavati and the child was Chittoo. They had 
come a long way in search of work; he was a cultivator, but was 
willing to do anything for a livelihood. 

The young fellow spoke bravely, but in a thick. husky voice, and he 
wound up his remarks by asking them where he could get some drink- 
ing water. The mission-house was presided over by a kind-hearted 
principal, and there were kind souls within it. Not only was the 
man shown where he could get a draught of water for himself and 
family, but he was also told how he might procure food as well, without 
prejudice to his religious feelings. 

Gradually as the effects of his long journey wore off, the stranger 
was induced to tell his tale. lt was the old one of want and woe, the 
result of bad seasons and accumulated debts. A peasant proprietor on 
his own holding, Budhan Singh had managed to weather the stress of 
his first year of famine. But when this had been followed by a second, 
and the small plot of ground, already heavily: mortgaged, would pro- 
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he sowcar refused to 


duce nothing capable of sustaining life; when t ; 
advance any further loans, and the last of the family ornaments ren 
been pledged to raise a few rupees, then indeed Budhan Singh though 

it time to be moving. With heavy hearts he and his young girl-wife 
resolved to leave their ancestral home. It was a hard wrench, but it 
had to be made. They put together their few belongings and prepared 
to start off, The sowcar got wind of their intentions and sent to say he 
would like a word with Budhan Singh. 

“ They say you are giving up your holding and going in search of 
work, Budhan Singh,” he said when the young emigrant appeared 
before him. 

‘Ay; that’s true enough,” answered Budhan, “The times are 
hard, and there is no employment to be had in the neighbourhood.” 

; “True, true; the fields are out of cultivation for want of water. 
_ But where are you going? It isthe same all over the country.” 
“Every one isn’t a cultivator,” said Budhan Singh. ‘There are 
‘other things to do besides tilling the earth.” 

__ “Very true,” answered the money-lender; “but when the cultiva- 
Or starves, the artisan has little reason to rejoice at a full stomach.” 


Oi has cared for itself so long,” said Budhan Singh with a bitter 
it can easily do so a little longer.” 

“It 1s mortgaged to me,” said the money-lender gravely, “ But 

not want to be hard on you,” he continued. I am quite willing to 

; et ou ave as many loans as you want: all I ask is some other A 

_ The land, you see, is not worth very much after all, and I have 

id need much more than its value, I have treated ou more 

than any other of my customers, because I knew a wont 


as on as you were able. But one ca oO on le for 
: y nnot 


ie ; : 
is scarce in these days when everybody is in want of 


Du are not the only one that has been hard hit by the 
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(39 n search of work ?” con- 
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“Yes,” said Budhan Singh, “ we have resolved to go at once.” 

“« And have you any money for the journey? You will have need 
of some, you know, in order to buy food on the way, even though you 
may travel on foot.” 

« I have a little,” answered Budhan Singh. 

“A little,’ exclaimed the money-lender with a cynical laugh. 
“You will require more than that, I’m afraid, before you can hope to find 
employment in these days. A little;—well, I never wanted to deal 
harshly with you or with any one else,” he said, and much to the sur- 
prise of his visitor he took from a small drawer at his feet a little roll 
of soiled and creased paper. “Here is something to add to your 
little,’ he said, good-humouredly. “ Take it, it may be of use to you on 
the journey.” 

He waved his hand in token that he had done, “I shall look after 
your field during your absence,” he called after Budhan Singh as he 
walked away, five rupees the richer than when he entered the shop. 
“You can always return and redeem it, you know.” 

Such was the beginning of Budhan Singh’s travels, With wife and 
child a couple of months old, a few family belongings made up into a 
bundle, and whatever little money he could scrape together, the party 
set forth on their weary search for work. It was a dreary quest, for 
wherever they went they found others as badly or worse off than them- 
selves. The land was everywhere the same, and the further the 
wanderers moved, the further it seemed they would have to go, ere the 
long-wished-for goal of regular work and regular wages could be 

reached. 

It was in this state, when the little stock of money in his waist- 
band was nearly exhausted, all but a rupee anda few coppers, that 
chance threw them in the way of the mission-house of Luchmipur. 

When at last Mr. Middleton had obtained the facts of the strangers’ 
sad story he felt sorely distressed. Here, indeed, was a case deserving 
assistance, but from hints he had received he knew that he would only 
be insulting the high-spirited Rajput if he suggested to him a trial of 
the Relief Works. The man wanted work, work of any kind, he de- 
Clared; and Mr. Middleton, who understood the ways of the people, knew 
that it would be an offence to suggest to these half-starved people to 

enter as day labourers on the Government works. ; 
« Are you going to any particular town, Or have any ee ee 
mised you assistance 2” he asked, when at last the Rajput had told his 


tale. 
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“No relatives, huzoor,” said the man; “ I have no one, except ue 
wife and child you see yonder. Neither am I bound to any fixed desti- 
nation. I am just looking for Soe 

. Middleton paused to consider. 

an aa here a few days if you like,” he said at length, 
“and I shall see what can be done for you. My servants will have 
instructions to see that your wants are supplied.” fe 

“ The cup of my desires is indeed full with the Huzoor’s charity, 
said the man stooping to touch the reverend gentleman's feet. “How 
can J thank you for all your kindness to me?” 

“ Not thanks,” said Mr. Middleton, hurrying away. “Wait until I 
have got you some work.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Three days later Budhan Singh once more set out on his travels 
with his wife and child; but this time it was not as one without hope. 
In the pocket of his coat he carried a letter addressed to Captain 
Manton, Chief Transport and Supply Officer at M——, which he was 
instructed to deliver Personally, and which he was told would procure 
him the work he so anxiously desired. After thanking his kind bene- 
factor he started. A long day's journey brought them at last to 
their destination, and seeking out the addressee, Budhan Singh handed 
in his letter. His reception was immediate and kind; in fact, he had been 
expected. The job, however, wasa Poor one, only that of a muleteer. 
Budhan Singh would much rather it had been horses he was asked to 


take care of; but then beggars cannot be choosers, 
take it. The natural reaction 
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Weeks slipped quickly by, and the hot October days gave way to 
the mild autumn of November, to be followed soon by the chill of 
December. Budhan Singh rapidly accommodated himself to his new 
surroundings. He grew to take an interest in his work, and learned 
something also of the ways and customs of his new associates. Differ- 
ing as they did from him in language and traditions, yet the tie of daily 
association in the performance of a common duty served to draw him into 
closer union with them. Work isa great leveller the world over, and 


, even India, hide-bound though she is by restrictive caste distinctions, 


cannot escape the influence that is gradually extending to her. 

It was on a chilly morning, about a month after he had joined, that 
an event happened fraught with weighty consequences to Budhan Singh 
and many of his associates. For days it had been whispered about 
among the men that a call was shortly to be made for their services in 
a distant country. The Captain Saheb had said something about it to 
the Jamadar, whoin turn had told his brother of it. Thence it had gone 
the round of the Syce Lines until everyone was more or less acquainted 
with the details. Thenews, naturally enough, caused intense excitement 
among the men, and for days they discussed it, arguing out the pros and 
cons, and calculating up with varying degrees of success, the advan- 
tages to be derived from foreign service. When now at last they were 
paraded that morning to hear the news officially, many a heart beat 
high with mingled hope and fear. There, standing together in irregular 
formation, the men heard what was required of them. Two hundred 
syces were to go; they would be given three months’ pay in advance, 
and there would be various other privileges attached to the service. 
Budhan Singh tried hard to catch what was being said, and pondered 
deeply whether he should accept the offer or no. He was a young man, 
full of healthy spirits and not averse to excitement. An active military 
life was therefore not without a certain attraction for him. While he 
was yet thinking, the syces delivered their answer in tones there was no 
mistaking. 

“ Jai! Maharaja ki Jai!” shouted the Jamadar with a wave of the 
hand. And without pause or stay, the assembled syces with one 
exultant shout gave voice to their loyal sentiments, crying as one man— 
«Jai! havaja ki Jai!” (Victory to the King !). 

PE ee Mea oe. For a moment he had stood 
bewildered, not knowing what to do. However much te felt he oe 
have liked to give expression to his feelings, he hadn’t till then t 
faintest idea how the syces meant to express their loyalty. He stoo 
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‘ silent, therefore, and listened, while the advantages oe ves 
be selected were once more explained. Three months Bee 2 mre 
| free rations while on service, and ever so many other aN : Ea 

announced that Budhan Singh there and then resolved that he 

ac the service. 

es “jai! Maharaja ki Jai!” shouted the syces once more ane ee 

Singh in the fulnessof his enthusiasm shouted a solitary “Jai! an 
_ stood wondering at his own temerity while the syces neat him giggled. 
But when Budhan Singh reached home and told his wife what he 
had done she looked grave. With the perversity of her sex she refused 
to see the bright side of the picture he sought to present for her benefit, 
and thought only of its more disquieting aspects. To everything he 
Said she only gave a grunt by way of reply, and meanwhile sat silent, 
and stared out at the trees beyond. 

Budhan Singh went through the whole list of advantages for her 
benefit. 

There would be three months’ pay in advance, he said, with a 
arkle in his eyesas he watched her closely ; and extra batta and 
llowances. 
© “Hm!” was all the reply he got. 


She could buy a new saree for herself—< H’m”’—Chittoo could 
have some warm clothes— H’m !”—and they could pay off the little 
| they owed the grocer, which he was always grumbling about— 
m!" Then their brassware was in a bad way and needed 
ng— Him!” 
dhan Singh paused and gazed fixedly at his wife, 
know what she meant by such answers. The girl, however, kept her 
tace steadily averted. Then he tried another tack. 
Did she not want new bangles? he asked insi 


ve as many as she wanted now : 
buy all that. 


at a loss to 


nuatingly. She 
the three months’ pay would 


i gave no heed. She was think- 
ng else of which he had not yet realised the full meaning, 
the other women discuss the incidents of frontier cam- 

ild n with big swords in their hands 


rushed in among 
; She had heard 
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able mind. While Budhan Singh therefore was shouting his solitary 
Jai! his young wife, with fear in her heart, was anxiously awaiting his 


. return—wishing ardently he would not be one of those selected to serve. 


And now alas !—here he was telling her of that which she dreaded most 
of all. What were a few trifling ornaments to her if he, her only 
guardian and support in all the wide world, were taken from her! She 
shuddered at the thought. The mention of Chittoo’s name made her 
draw the little fellow closer to her; but still she looked out at the trees 
and the sky beyond. 

Then Budhan Singh got up and reproached her for her stubborn- 
ness ; she was a disobedient, self-willed woman and much else besides. 
He walked about the little room in search of his bag of tobacco. At 
length he paused and looked down at his wife. She had drawn the 
corner of her saree over her eyes and was weeping softly, while little 
Chinoo, with childlike simplicity, strove to draw down her hands from 
her face. Budhan Singh walked hastily away. 

2 cd 


ef * * * 
The day of parting soon came. Without fife or drum to cheer 
them, with nothing but the heavy tread of their thick ill-fitting boots on 
the rough pavement, the syces marched out. Behind them followed a 
mournful procession of weeping wives, mothers, and children. Many 
of the softer-hearted among the men were themselves weeping, the rest 
smiled and looked brave, and shouted ‘‘ Maharaja hi Jar!” as if they 
were going to a feast. 
Budhan Singh retained his young wife’s hand pressed close in his 
as long as the train remained in the station. When at last it began to 
steam slowly out he patted her gently on the head, pressed her chin 
fondly with his fingers and bade her take care of herself and little 
Chittoo. He had not the heart to look back at the platform he had left 
or he might have seen a sight that would long have haunted him: 
Stepping back in silence from the train that was bearing her husband 
away, with her child clasped close to her bosom and her face the colour 
of death, the girl-wife gazed speechless in stupefied wonder at all that 
There were wild demonstrations of grief among 
loud lamentations filled the air; but few had time 
he young sufferer. Staggering with 
ther sank down in a deadly swoon. 
When she came round again, the platform was nearly deserted, and 
er neighbour's wife, Narayen Lal, was beside her fanning her with 
feeling weak and weary, but with her child 


was passing around. 

the other women and 
to notice the silent paroxysm of t 
difficulty to a corner, she sat or ra 


only hi 
a piece of paper. Presently, 
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still clasped close in her arms, she started for home, her good pees 

companion accompanying her and trying to soothe her w y 

Bedy assurances. Peet 

It was a busy scene that greeted their wonder-struck eyes when s 
last the ship that was conveying them reached the distant port o 
‘ Durban. Thousands of troops were landing daily and being hurried off 
: to the front ; and what with a countless accumulation of stores, millions 
of tons of grain and fodder, and shiploads of animals, there was little 
i time to give heed to the handful of syces who had come all the way 
3 from India to serve England in her hour of need. Few, except the 
à children of colonists and here and there some idle native blacks, saw them 
: depart in open cattle trucks for the front; and fewer still understood 
i that shout of triumph, when, far from their native land on a distant soil, 
the syces from India once more gave voice to their old cry: “Jail 
Maharaja ki Jas} ” 
= Then, in the British Lines on the Tugela, they took their places, 
_ doing odd jobs here and there : helping to carry water to parched and 
dusty soldiers, taking ammunition to the men in the trenches, and bear- 
_ ing the wounded and dying to the hospitals. 

oblige, Budhan Singh quickly made for hims 
European soldiers, 
ties that lie dorman 


and the rattle of the 
He did his duty quietly and most 
€ of the men and the Praises of their 


g liquid from his flask, 


i 5 2 
a voice would sing out; and answering to 


Pawnee ! 
die would move off quickly and give the thirsty 
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“A dhrop o'water for Gawd's sake!” another voice would be heard 
exclaiming, and raising up a drooping head, the syce would pour a 
cooling draught down the parched and choking throat. 

Fiercer and more maddening grew the fight. The sharp crack of 
thousands of rifles was as one continuous roll when a little later the 
guns dashed forward to destruction. Horses plunged, reared, and sank 
to earth, struggling fiercely; gunners fell on all sides, some with wild 
oaths on their lips, others with prayers to heaven for help. 

‘‘ Bowdie !—Bowdie !” came the cry, called now in strident tones 
that seemed like an expression of terror, now in the weak and subdued 
accents of stricken humanity ; and heedless of the danger, but mindful 
only of his duty, Budhan Singh rushed in to render assistance, There 
in that inferno, withthe dead and dying all around, and the swish! 
swish ! of the bullets in his ears, their black comrade hurried from man 
to man, doing what in him lay to soothe their last agonies. 

When at last evening gave a lull to contending passions and a 
golden sunset, like a promise of better times, lit up the fatal plain with 
its toll of corpses ; when at last the ambulances came out to succour the 
stricken and remove the ghastly traces of the conflict, they found 
Budhan Singh. On his lap was pillowed the fair head of a youth whom 
he was in the act of succouring when death overtook him. His hand 
still held tightly clasped the water flask, but its contents had long 
since been swallowed up by the thirsty soil. His face wore the expres- 
sion of a smile, and his lips were parted, as though his last thoughts 
had been a prayer, or mayhap a cry as of old for victory. 

Slowly as the sun sank to rest, they laid him out in the hollow they 
had dug for the peaceful dead. Near him lay many of those he had 
served so faithfully, but who were now themselves beyond all help or 
need of help. Gradually they filled in the heavy mould and levelled 
down thetop. No headstone marked the spot, but alone in the peace- 
ful gloaring they left the dead heroes of England, black and white, to 
sleep out their last, long sleep, side by side. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Meantime things did not progress very smoothly in the little home 
that Budhan Singh had left behind him in India. Months went by after 
his departure for the war, but no word of him reached Lilavati. The 
silence distressed her, for where affection rules, the absence of news of. 
the loved one is generally interpreted unfavourably for the object loved, 
and gives rise to all manner of dark suspicions. However, in this 
instance, it was capable of an explanation, and a very simple one too. 
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When a Jad Budhan Singh had acquired the rudiments of the three R’s 
in the form in which they are usually imparted in a village school, that 
is to say, he had been taught to read and write, total up his figures, and 
i sing his multiplication tables at the top of his voice. With the lapse 
x of time there had come that knowledge which marks the opening out 
of the mind to receptive influences, but with its advent had also come 
a more serious demand on his attention, for he had to give up schooling 
and take charge of his field when little more than fourteen years old 
There was no occasion to put his powers to use in the years that follow- 


consequence, what little he knew was quickly forgotten, or else, perhaps 
lay dormant and uncultivated until necessity should call for its resuscita- 
tion, Campaigning, it is well known, is never very conducive of episto- 
lolary efficiency, and when one has work to do, and plenty of it, a man 
of few ideas and limited ambitions recks little of the passage of time or 
oe the kaleidoscopic flittings that make up the span of life. One comfort, 
ee _ however, Budhan Singh had, which in a measure helped to soften the 
+ pain of separation: he knew that his wife would be well cared for 
where she was, and the thought acted as balm to his distressed spirit 
_ If, therefore, he sent no message to her, it must be assumed it was ot 
‘because he had none to send, but principally because the means necessar 
were wanting. A public letter-writer, as in the bazaars of India vant 
have been a convenience and have served to remind him of a ks sadl 
i; neglected ; but in Africa there was none such, and the though i : A 
= 7 Should write, never entered his mind. ? ene 
_ Left to her own resources, and i i 
ee turned for consolation to ae ee 
_ willing ear she poured all her c 
_ troubles of her infant son, and ie Se ae a vad 
i : ; and what- 
of encouragement she derived, came from her elderly eae 


ing of a different caste to the majority of their neighbours, th 
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turning into anything worse. With Budhan Singh away, his girl-wife 
had only her infant son to cheer her loneliness; and she doted pas- 
sionately on the little fellow, watching his every smile, and anticipating 
every wish. Her life seemed bound up in his, she loved him so 
tenderly. With difficulty only could Narayen Lal’s wife induce her to 
let her nurse the young scamp, and if he uttered but a single cry, as 
was his wont when he wanted his mother back, Lilavati immediately 
took charge of him again. 

After the several successive years of drought, the monsoon was this 
time giving the parched land a fair share of moisture. Lilavati thought 
fondly of her deserted home in distant Rajputana, of the little field, 
and its long withered crop. She wondered if they were at last getting 
enough rain there, and if the fodder was growing for the cattle. Then 
her mind wandered back to her husband and the hard life that had been 
his ever since the cruel day they had been obliged to leave their holding. 
What had he not stooped to since then; and all for her sake and little 
Chittoo’s. With that her mind reverted to things at home. She re- 
membered the roof was leaky, and that there was always a small puddle 
near the fire-place where the water came drip !—drip! through the 
thatch. This was in great part the cause of little Chittoo’s fever, she 
feared, and remembering him she went quietly to the cradle where he 
lay peacefully asleep and felt the warm limbs all over, and re-arranged 
the coverlet where it had fallen off. There was now a normal glow in 
the body, showing that the fever had left him ; but still she felt a vague 
uneasiness that everything was not as it should be. She resolved forth- 
with, when the little fellow awoke, to consult the Native Hospital 
Assistant who did duty at the dispensary, and for the purpose carried 
little Chittoo, carefully wrapped up, to his quarters. But the Hospital 
Assistant only scoffed at her fears : there was nothing the matter with 
him that a teaspoon of castor-oil would not put right; and so Lilavati 
tramped back again with her precious burden. She tried the castor-oil 
as advised, but it only weakened the little fellow without making any 
change for the better in his condition. 

And so the weeks slipped by, and Lilavati became fretful and 
anxious as she noticed how Chittoo grew daily weaker and more hard to 
please. She told Narayen Lal’s wife of her trouble, and her friend 
advised that they should consult the Hospital Assistant once more. 

« He thinks there's nothing the matter with him,” wailed Lilavati 
sadly. ‘He told me to give him some castor-oil, and I did so; but 
where was the good of it? It only made the poor fellow worse.” 
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“Never mind,” said her friend soothingly. “We will go 
again. He may be able to say what is the matter with him this time.” 
But this time proved as bad as the first, for the Hospital Assistant 
only scolded them and told them not to make fools of themselves. 
There was really nothing the matter with the child ; a little stomach- 
= ache, that was all; a warm fomentation with a teaspoon of castor-oil 
and a drop of peppermint would set everything to rights. 
; He made up the compound and hañded it over to them. Lilavati 
received it with a sickening feeling at her heart and turned homeward. 


| 

! Daily after that he grew worse, his cry taking to itself a shrill, 
i ig Piercing note that was like the wail of a spirit striving to be free, 
$ Each sound was like a stab to the young mother’s heart, and, pained 


; y the cause, she sought a precarious 
be relief by stuffing her ears with bits of cotton waste. Another month 


ned wind, or rain, or damp might get 
not bound up in a mother’s love ! 


Singh, 
They advanced 
Lilavati was 
a distracted 
to hurt her 


doorpost, hollow. 


oe G ; 
ain spoke very kindly yed and with 


: he did not wish 
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| ~“ feelings, he said, through the native officer who acted as interpreter, but 
` he feared he had bad news for her. He had received a letter from the 


y Budhan Singh had been killed, and—Budhan Singh himself had fallen. 
$ $ There was a short pause during which more than one eye glistened. 
j - Tell her,” continued Captain Manton with a quiver of the lip, 
d “ tell her that Budhan Singh died like a hero, doing his duty; and she 

4 4 will not be forgotten.” 

as He hastily handed her something—a small present of money as the 

T bystanders surmised—which the Jamadar thrust between her fingers. 

Ji And Lilavati during all this time gave no sign that she comprehend- 
ed what was being said. She stood silent and preoccupied during the 
recital, standing as she had done when they first found her. Ere they 

| turned away, however, a cry from the interior of the hut recalled ker to 

i herself, and with a bound she disappeared from view and was soon 

| engaged in tending her child. 

j The rain came down again in one ceaseless torrent, which con- 
tinued hour after hour. Gradually the light faded away and darkness 
descended on the earth; but the elements seemed to have no rest, for 
the wind whistled boisterously through the ill-closed doors and windows, 
and the patter of the rain continued without stop or stay on the soaked 
i and matted thatch. It wasa fearful night outside, while inside the 
| ,z little hut the sorrowing mother watched anxiously the ebbing life of her 


J 


Ia 


mem" infant. Towards morning the rain ceased to fall, but as Lilavati 

, ae scanned closely the little sufferer’s face and closed eyelids, a sob, gentle 

if 4 as a breath, escaped the parted lips. and the freed spirit soared away to 

~ { h join its Creator. The low wailing of the mother brought Narayen Lal's 
wife from next door. 


“ Do not cry, little one,” she said, gently stroking the bowed head 
of the heartbroken mother. ‘Do not cry; the Gods willed it so. He 
was a dear little fellow, and they wanted him for themselves. He was 
too good for this world. Do not cry!” 

But what words can assuage the grief of a mother for her first-born 
and only child ? 
| Early next morning a few neighbours gathered together. One man 
wo ae 42 


p 
£ 
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ovel: they do not linger long over 
funerals in India. Soon the mournful procession started, a man bearing 
in his hands the last earthly remains of poor little Chittoo. Slowly and 
sadly they moved off to the small burial-ground among the hills, the 
weeping mother and her friend following some distance behind. A 
mile or two outside Cantonments they dug the grave and laid the little 
one in, a momentary gleam of sunshine breaking through the clouds as 
the diggers completed their work, Then back again home they trudged. 
Without either food or drink the livelong day Lilavati sat by her- 

self in a corner and mourned her lost love. Now and again Narayen 
Lals wife ventured in and sought to dispel her gloom with words of 
comfort and hope; but the girl remained inconsolable. Presently, as 
the evening advanced, the rain came on again in a cold, pitiless 
shower that struck an icy shiver to the young mourner’s heart. She 

rose up, and peered out into the gathering gloom. Then a sudden 

thought seemed to occur to her, and with a cry of anguish she dashed 


out into the night, out to that newly-formed grave on the green hillside 
x * Ly x * x ; 


carried a pick and another a sh 


When people came out next morning to look for her, they saw the 
impress of a human form on the newly piled-up mound, and from the 
waters of a neighbouring canal they drew forth the body of little Lila- 
vati, one girlish hand tightly clasped over her heart. 


S. A. KENNEDY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Comparative The establishment of the comparative method of 
Politics. study has been the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ment of our time, said the late Professor Freeman y 
who applied to a study of political institutions or forms of government 
the same comparative method as others had applied to philology 
and mythology and several of the physical sciences. Freeman, how- 
ever, studied comparative politics as a science rather than as an art. 
It must be left to statesmen and not historians, as such, to apply the 
lessons of comparative politics to the art of government. Mr. Cham- 
berlainis a prominent example ofa statesman who has been led by 
a comparison of the policy of the Colonial Governments with that 
of the Mother Coùntry to propose reforms in the administration of 
the latter. Lord Curzon is another statesman whose travels and 
whose extensive acquaintance with the political institutions of the 
East have created in him a predisposition to apply the comparative 
method to the solution of the practical problems of government. 
What is good for others must be good for us, is the assumption under- 
lying the great reform proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, which the 
“lever Prime Minister once affected to support and has now decided 
to shelve. The fate of Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation illustrates the 
disinclination of the generality of practical politicians to embark on 
experiments suggested by a comparative study. The reason for this 
disinclination is not far to seek. The risks involved in departing 
from the established order of things in one’s own country, coupled 
with the uncertainty of the relation of cause and effect between the 
olicy and the prosperity of other countries, a ? the o : be 
attached to differentiating ; circumstances, fill the non-speculative 
mind with misgivings regarding the ills we know not of— misgivings 


hich can be counterbalanced only by considerations of manifest 
w 
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and more acute inconvenience of existing arrangements. The closer 
the dependence of the statesman on the popular assent, the greater 
the obstacle to reform. If it be true that most countries in the 
world are protectionist, it has also to be considered, as Sir Robert 
Giffen has pointed out, that the consolidation of huge States and 
the growth of large communities, each with Free Trade in its own 
borders—the consolidation of France and the German Empire, of 
Russia and the United States, during the last century—is “a tri- 
umph of Free Trade,” which, in Sir Robert’s opinion, makes it 
“quite certain that the bulk of the industry of the world will 
henceforth be carried on under conditions assimilated to those of 
absolute Free Trade.” This is, perhaps, a daring prophecy ; yet 
if the great statistician is right in doubting whether even 5 per cent. 
of the producers in the United Sates receive any protection from 
tariff of any sort or kind, the balance of good that might accrue to 
a whole country, where the manufacturing industry would not in 
any circumstances attain dominating proportions, would appear to 
be very much dwarfed. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals involved a 
modest infringement of the principles of Free Trade—he himself pro- 
testing that they involved no violation at all of Free Trade pro- 
perly so called. Yet he is obliged to be content with the some- 
eee iti sens cre net ne amid 
Enlin o and that d : a oe ae 3 ues 
OS, umping inthe United Kingdom has 
already considerably gone down ! This looks very 
paring the way to the abandonment of the agit 
the pretext that it is no longer necessary. 
In India, where Western notions have to be 
systems, there is wider scope than in En 


much like pre- 
ation altogether, on 


grafted on Eastern 
gland to apply the lessons 
themselves often ask us to 
tablished in the East by other 
the country have not been 
; Several of the late Mr. M. G. 


uropean nations; and the natives of 


an elaborate comparison b 
Government in Java and the 
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The essays on “ Local Government in England and in India,” and 
í Prussian Land Legislation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill” are ne 
on similar lines, while the paper on the “ Emancipation of Serfs in 
Russia ” winds up with a protest against the notion that « heroic 
remedies like the emancipation of serfs in Russia, and the creation 
of peasant proprietors in France and Germany, can be safely under- 
taken by the State with public credit or funds, but that out here in 


India, the State, while claiming a monopoly of landlord’s rights, 


must not incur any such responsibility, because the Indian ryot is an 
improvident, spiritless and ignorant peasant, iwhose condition has 
been wretched all along and can never be improved.” The com- 
parative method was Mr. Ranade’s favourite method: even in his 
social and religious essays one finds proof of the elaborate care with 
which he collated facts and attempted to get at their true teaching 
by means of the comparative method. Though not equally dili- 
gent, there are other leaders of Indian opinion to-day who, as the 
speeches delivered in the Legislative Councils would show, make in- 
teresting statistical excursions into England and America, Russia 
and Japan. Comparisons are sometimes misleading, and the emi- 
nent statistician whom we have quoted gave some years ago the fol- 
lowing warning to an association for the advancement of science, “ All 
the leading branches of statistics without exception,’ said he, 
“ when examined, give numerous illustrations of the dangers of taking 
the figures relating to them from dictionaries and works of reference 
at haphazard for international comparison, as if the figures called by 
the same names in different countries meant the same things, or the 
units had the same values. On the contrary, from the simplest figures 
as to population and area, through the more complex figures as to the 
moral qualities of communities indicated by statistics like those re- 
lating to education and crime, down to the still more complex figures 
relating to production, trade and wealth, the same tale is told as to 
the necessity for constant watchfulness lest things that are really 
unlike be put together as if they were like. 2 Yet when the neces- 
sary careis taken, the true conclusions begin to appear, and a pic- 
ture is obtained of the general condition of communities in the mass 
which would otherwise be unattainable. While the critics of Govern- 
ment have been busy instituting comparisons, sometimes Se 
of odiousness, the defenders of Government have not been slow to 
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appeal to the same method in so far as it may serve their cue 
The military advisers of Government, for instance, compare the 
number of rounds fired by Russian and Japanese guns in a minute 
with the inferiority of Indian guns in that respect, and ask for an 
increase of military expenditure! The Government has been so 
A repeatedly charged with a violation of the Queen’s Proclamation, 


EIR promising impartial admission of the subjects of all races to the 

a public service, that Lord Curzon thought it his duty to answer the 
iP charge at the last Budget meeting. The statesmen who drafted 
IE 


that Proclamation were clever, as they were generous, and the promise 
is worded : “ It is Our further will t] 
jects, of whatever r 
offices in Our servi 


hat, so far as may be, Our sub- 
ace or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
5 ce, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
Heo their education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge.” The 


effect of the very pregnant phrase which we have italicised is to 
introduce other considerations than those of education, ability and 
integrity, but to throw upon Government the burden of showing 
that these additional considerations are legitimate. These considera- 
tions, it may be presumed, are chiefly political. Lord Curzon, 
however, did not discuss the meaning of the Proclamation, and perhaps 
a discussion of the letter of the bond is seldom conducive to an 
establishment of cordial relations between the rulers and ruled, who do 


not stand to each other inthe same relations as Antonio and Shylock. 
We appeal to the Proclamation because it is reasonable, and not 


because in the promises it makes we have the Government on the 
a = hip. After stating some of the considerations to which he would 
ee attach weight, Lord Curzon applied the test of comparative politics, 
and observed that in no other Asiatic country under European 
domination isthe native element more largely employed in the 
public service than in British India. No Statistics were available to 
aveller who had observed things 
S own ears, Lord Curzon had no 
t - In his essay on“ Netherlands 
, the late Mr. Ranade writes thus :—“ Notwithstanding its 
ue to the larger 
, in its 
d of rule. That method, 
It does not dismember Native 


& 
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patchy to the same extent, as is found to be the case in India.” 

here the system of government is different, a comparison between 

ee ae of Europeans and Natives in the public 

y be misleading. Apart from the employment of Natives 

in the public service, the relations between the rulers and the ruled 

fe do not appear to be better elsewhere than they are in British India. 

poy Alexis Krausse tells us that “ the military element is supreme through- 

: out Asiatic Russia ; the Government of the various provinces is purely 

A military, and each in its way is as absolute as that of the Tsar. To 

N say that the rule ofthese military autocrats is kindly or progressive 

: | y would be to stretch a point beyond their deserts, but in certain 

ee | respects Russian rule is well adapted tothe needs of the people of 

Central Asia, and to it must be credited the transformation from 

slavery and torture to security of life and stability of rule. On the 

other hand, it would be useless to deny that the baser traits in the 

Russian character have been unduly developed on Asiatic soil.” 

Writing about the people of French Indo-China, Mr. Henry Norman 

says: “Whether it is inany degree due to the fault of their conquerors 

or not, I cannot say, but they appear to be.a people destitute of the 

sense of self-respect. Atany rate, the French treat them as if they 

had none. Before a Frenchman, an Annamite too often appears to 

have no rights.” This, we suppose, is true of the menial and ignorant 

classes ; for there are natives not only in the public service and in 

_ the municipal councils, but even in the Conseil Colonial: only, 

i @ where the native element predominates in a municipal council, the 

Governor has the privilege of nominating the President, “in order 

to obviate the unpleasantness of a native sitting in the presidential 
Salam chair !” : we 

A free and impartial admission of all subjects, without distinc- 

tion of race and creed, to the public service may be regarded from f 

two points of view, the political and the ethical. In determining the 

limits within which a foreign Government may entrust the adminis- 

tration to native hands consistently with safety, the opinions and 

experience of other foreign Governments similarly circumstanced 

would be relevant ; but they would not be decisive. It may be that 

the other European Governmentsin Asia do not employ a larger 


ofthe native element in the service of the State. But 
ment to which the natives 


2 x 


proportion 
what is the stage of intellectual advance 
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of these other countries have attained, compared with the state of 
education in India? How many universities and high schools are 
there in Central Asia, French Indo-China, and Java ? What is the 
nature of the past civilisation of the people—are they mild, refined, 
and constitutionally submissive, or are they ignorantand inflammable? 
What are their prejudices and their traditional likes and dislikes ? 
Are they patriotic and clannish, or are they strangers to the sentiment 
of nationality ? All these physical, moral and intellectual charac- 
Hi teristics of the various races would have to be considered by each 
i) Government, and the limits within which it may rely upon indi- 
i enous agency would vary according to these several considerations. 
ii While a comparative study would afford some amount of guidance, 
\ that guidance, when the conditions are not similar, would be so 
Ji uncertain that each Government would practically 
experience through experiments made by itself, and sh 
according to its self-acquired wisdom. 
it is admitted on all hands, and it was 
reply, that the degree of impartiality ach 
true measure of the success of the Gover 
subject races, The comparison here y 
| Not with the practice of othe 
8 Comparison with 


have to gain 
ape its policy 
From the ethical standpoint, 
assumed in Lord Curzon’s 
ieved in practice would be a 
nment in dealing with the 
ould be with the ideal, and 
r European Governments in Asia. If a 
other Governments js made, it ought to be not to 


vel of achievement. Under 
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suffrage of all male inhabitants who h 
one years. These councils have pow 


; nding army. In fact, 
Annam, as regards her internal administration, is not far behind 


France, and there is sucha striking similarity between the institutions 
ofthe two countries, that it is improbable that, for the present at any 
rate, any sweeping changes will be made in the system of village com- 
munities.” The assumption underlying this passage is that the 
tendency of French rule is to Frenchify indigenous institutions, but as 
the village communities approximate as nearly as may be to the self- 


governing units of the French system, no necessity has been felt to ` 


interfere with the village communities. Is the principle of autonomy 
embodiedin the Indian village communities—we do not refer to the 
common ownership of property—radically different from that of 
parochial self-government as recognised in England? A compara- 
tive study of Eastern politics will most likely teach the lesson that 
the first duty of a foreign Government is to make indigenous institu- 
tions more efficient, if possible, and not to replace them unnecessarily 
by a new system. Where the replacement has taken place, it is not 
difficult to undo the errors of the past. Lord Curzon invites us to 
compare the British Government in India with the other European 
Governments in Asia. It is inno one’s contemplation to retain the 
best and eliminate the rest: the object of a comparative survey 
ought to be to find out the best features in each and make them 
common to all. The other European Governments have much to 
learn from British India; but we may also have something to 
learn of the happy features which others may not have ee 
ally devised, but may have accidentally hit upon or ine es 
dopted. We invite the Government to consider two of these: 
i a of India in the British Parliament and in the Secretary 
R Council, and the restoration and extension of the principle 


of village communities. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


ill fix fthe war yí 
j HE eyes of the world are still fixed on the theatre o ; if 
| nA the most progressive and plucky of the Eastern oo cle \ 
| and the most aggressive and, up till recently, lucky of the Meten : 
Powers. Japan’s successes on land have been almost as bri an a 
those on sea, The Russians have been driven out of Korea, though 
$ there are occasional signs of their reappearing there to distract 
| attention, rather than to gain any real advantage. They have been 
defeated on the banks of the Yalu as few other armies have been 
defeated in the annals of warfare. Kinchau has been captured with a | 
bravery worthy of any military nation in the world, and the fall of 
Port Arthur is only a question o 
has practically been wrested fro 
been pushed back to the date y 
hina, Japan was about to obt 
Russia, France and Germany st 


imits of the ambition of patriotic "y 
apan, as defined in General Fukushi 


what too comprehensive : 


Break the ramparts of Port Arthur, 


Tear the walls of Harbin down! 

On the heights of the Ural Mountains 

ae Float the banner of the Sun ! 

al Drive the Slav into the forests : 
Let him hide within their shade. 2g 
ncient Moscow be his refuge ; 


There his bloody hand be stayed ! 7 
a General Kuroki : ; = eg 
Sn propran a Osi may not be very sanguine about carrying out this 8 
ga eee 2 me Vee letter: even if the Bear is pursued up to 
Pines e Amur, it wi ae 
humanity, , 1t will be an achievement to stagger 
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If Japan, with her forty millions, can hol 

Power in check, how will European a on Asa ee o 
China, with her four-hundred millions, begins to move with the 
velocity of her neighbour ? This problem of ethnological dyna- 
mics has begun to terrorise the imagination of not a few in the West 

Mr. Pearson may after all be right. A concert of European Powers 
is already recommended, and England and Russia have been advised 


to join hands across the whole expanse of land from Colombo to © 


Vladivostok. As long as the Shimose powder is claiming its victims 
in Manchuria, however, the electric wire will bring us every day 
more exciting and more realistic, if less vaulting, themes to think 
about. i 

The little catechism between the jingals of the Shigatse 
Jongpen and Colonel Brander’s maxim guns may not be audible 
outside the limits of the British Empire, and Russia may affect not 
to hear it. A cloud as yet no bigger than a man’s hand, to us the 
Tibetan imbroglio is a portent of vague significance. No one can 
foresee the end of it, as Tibet gradually shades off into China. To 
have constructed a road across the Himalayas, to transport hundreds 
of maunds of provisions and other necessaries daily over the shoulder 
of the giant mountain, is a wonderful achievement. The age of 


miracles was past long ago; and few would have believed in the 


possibility of Gyantse being occupied and held by a force of a few 
hundred men, but that such occupation is now an accomplished fact. 
From Gyantse to Lhasa, however, is rather a far cry. And Lhasa 
manufactures rifles, the Lamas are preaching a holy war against the 
British, and the Tibetans know how to die the death of heroes, 
though they cannot fight scientifically. Willa march to Lhasa be 
the final scene in the drama ? 

The stage of discussing the rights and wrongs of the Tibet expe- 
dition is past. Impartial critics of the measure have had to admit 
that the Tibetans had given just enough of cause for a quarrel. ane 
opportunity was seized because another might not be aval o 
counteract Russian influence with all its possibilities. „The British 
Mission entered Tibet with the permission of the suzerain, though it 
appears that the march as far as Gyantse was not explicitly aseni 
to. Ifthe Tibetans could throw down boundary pian an „anan 
their fingersat the treaty made on their belaliyana ner our 
their knowledge, by their suzerain, the insulted party migh oS t 
the dignity of a great European Power by insisting upon negotia i g 
on Tibetan ground. To fire on the Mission was to x age war. 1 
rest must be left to the military authorities. Lord Kitchener mus 


know. 
To convert the D 


Younghusband’s Mission : 


alai Lama into an ally is the object of Colonel 
it is a desirable object, but the way in 
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vhich the Government has been endeavouring to secure it is unfor- 

Nae It presents a striking contrast between Russian and British 
methods—at any rate between the opportunities of the two Govern- 

ments. The cause of Russia is advanced by, and possibly through, 

Buriat Lamas, consistently with the Tibetan prejudice against 
| the admission of Europeans into the country. The British seek to 
i secure the friendship of the Dalai Lama by overriding one of his gai 


7 
T7 
= 
& 


i most deep-seated prejudices. Could not an Indian or any other pry 
it Asiatic—a Nepalese, Bhutanese or Kashmiri statesman be trusted to 

ip negotiate or counteract the influence of Dorjieff and other interme- - 

i diaries ? Probably not, at the stage when it was discovered that 
Russian influence had already established itself. Could it not be y Ms 


foreseen from the advance of Russia in the East and from the known ; 
i methods of her officers that trouble would one day arise in Tibet ? Pe 
į Probably not according to British methods. In the Eastern system | 
ea of government, the spy had as recognised a place in’ the protective 
| 4 machinery as the soldier. He would have travelled in Lhasa, with 
Buddha's relics from India in his pouch and presents to the monas- 
| `i teries, and brought timely news of the doings of the Buriat Lamas. 
wi) The Viceroy of the time would, if he were a far-seeing ruler, have 
bribed the Dalai Lama into friendship and a treaty. But according 
to the British system, the spy must be brought on the Budget, and 
his printed reports must be placed on the table of the 


House of 

Commons, published in the Zimes and telegraphed to St. Petersburg. 
f e soldier, with his braying cannon, is the only man that can go to 
ai hasa. 


OO 


g usan industrial hero, well | 
t unknown in Europe and America. 


; : $- ' 
y. in India, but there was only one Jam- i i 
setji Nusserwanji Tata. There isone Taj Mahal Hotel, ad may ae kat 
ye at an one Reich e itte ! Belonging toa community which, 
ong other achievements, has raised the ledger to igni S| 
panishad, Mr. Tata exhibited R the dignity of an | 


ae : complete, as successful as they 
__ domains not only of weaving an 


tod 
4 | 3 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


To the Editor, East & Wesr. 
Sir, 


Professor Paranjpye’s article, “ Is Religious Education 
in India ?” in the last number of Last & West, has induced me eee 
to the public a modest statement of my own views on a subject in which 
I have always taken the deepest interest. 

I deem it necessary to acknowledge, at the outset, that though I can- 
not claim a community of religion with Mr. Paranjpye, yet his verdict on 
religious education in India has my unreserved sympathy. 

_ I donot, for amoment, deprecate the popular cry for political rights 
taised throughout the length and breadth of our land, nor do I mean 
in any way to disparage the importance of the noble task on which our 
patriots and publicists are engaged with the most single-minded devotion 
and at a great personal sacrifice. Justly speaking, the high motives that 
actuate them deserve the highest commendation of those in whose in- 
terest they exert themselves so whole-heartedly. But I am afraid the 
glamour of their own unbounded patriotism and their ardent zeal 
have evidently blinded them to the true and effective means to their end. 
Before publicly embarking on the huge struggle it would have been wiser 
on their part to take stock of the intellectual and moral condition of their 
clientéle and to try to supply what was wanting. What can the National 
Congress, for instance, or any other political assembly in India, reason- 
ably hope to achieve when one party is arrayed against another? 
How can the so-called Congresses pretend to be bodies representative 
of the people of India, and what influence and conviction can their re- 
presentations carry with the rulers, when they themselves lack numerical 
unity as well as unity of interests? The only prospect of success lies in the 
complete unification of India. But how isit possible to evolve that perfect 
union out of the mighty racial and religious chaos that India contains ? 
What hope of securing an identity of interests of the Indian population 
can anybody entertain when its numerous sections are dominated by dif- 
ferent motives and ideals ? i : 

Religious education, instead of forming the foundation-stone of 
morality, narrows the intellect and prejudices the raw mind of a young 
man. ‘That breadth of view, which dictates toleration, forbearance and 
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respect for the feelings of others, gets totally blurred by the Bene cious 

effects of religious education. It is by giving our young mena i oa 
education entirely free from the religious infection that we ae 
in welding these multitudinous hordes of India into one in eo e 
nation, They will then turn out thorough patriots, representing dilter- 
ent races and creeds, but inseparably bound together by the firm tie of a 

: “common cause, and not like the public men of our time, the biassed lead- 


ers of individual sections of the community. All religious education, 
E no matter of what particular sect, fosters one-sided sympathies and 
' fanaticism so detrimental to true patriotism ; more especially in a country 


_ Circumstanced as India is, religious education exercises. a peculiarly fatal 
effect. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that if religious education were done away 
with, there would be left no sources from which our young men could 
derive their moral inspiration. The objection is well worth answering. 
The world from its creation has been in a stage of constant transition, 
and the process of evolution in every department of human activity rolls 
on unceasingly, The past history of every nation in the world will 
show that its intellectual, moral and spiritual advancement has proceeded 
pari passu with its material progress. The fashions, principles, modes 
of thinking, and ideals, that were popular in one stage of its existence, 
_ will be found to have been discarded in the next, in favour of more 
efined ones. The maintenance of an ideal, intellectual or moral, can be 
Justified only so long as a sounder one has not been attained, It then 
appears beyond doubt that our piously adhering to a standard of thought 
‘Or a principle of morality, simply because it has been handed down to us 

yet ancestors, cannot but be suicidal to our own interests as a civilised 

3 The end of all liberal education worth the nam 
amenable to all noble impressions, to free it from s 
nce and to exalt the tone of morality. If it has 
effects, it certainly has failed to discharge 
us learn that true moral education begins at home, t 
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